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I Want To See Them Laughing! 


HE queerest thing in our family life is the attitude some 
fp have towards their children. I have seen a father, for 
instance, take a brickbat and knock his own son off the top of a 
garage where the boy had taken refuge against his father’s beatings. 

Of course, this father was not worthy of the name—a fiend and 
a brute in human form—living in the slums of a great city. But I 
have seen other fathers, wearing starched cuffs and neatly pressed 
trousers, hurl a brickbat and strike the dearest aspirations of their 

awn sons a blow from which they never recovered. 

I have seen fathers, because they could not control the desires 
of their daughters in life, open the door and push them out with 
the deadly injunction: “Never darken this door again!” And then 
hurl their clothes in their faces. 

I know grandmothers who, living within easy walking distance 
of their own children, have never even. seen grandchildren four and 
five years of age. Think of it! Their own flesh and blood. Baby 
faces that have never pressed against their own! Baby arms that 
have never crept around their necks! Baby prattle that has never 
been addressed to them! ' 

And grandfathers—what a hard lot they seem sometimes—stub- 
born, narrow, vain! Pushing aside with a benighted sense of false 
pride all contact, all intercourse with their own. That is, until the 
Grim Messenger beckons a bony finger and they cry out for that 
forgiveness and love they have so long thrust aside. 

We hear much of the “brotherhood of man” and of the great 
things it will do for us. But I would rather scotch it all, wipe it 
all out forever, all the fine, altruistic things that men say and dream 
about in the abstract, just to see a little more love and understand- 
ing ushered into every family circle. 

I want to see the little mites growing up at our sides given real 
understanding and love. I want to see them laughing and talking 
about us; I want to hear their chatter and din at the table; I want 
to see them free. I want to see them unafraid; I want to see them 
eager and confident and full of life and vim. If they break a dish 
or a windowpane, I am not going to rush at them with a club and 
thereby court a lie from their innocent lips. I want to see them 
unfold in the same generous atmosphere I encourage the flowers in 
my garden to unfold, in all the fragrance and loveliness with which 
Nature has invested them. I want to see them love us—truly! 

—Editor. 


(Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year. Published 
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Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926.] 








“Currants and Gooseberries for the Home 
Garden,” by Clarence E. Baker, is just one 
of the many articles appearing in the April 
Better Homes and Gardens of especial inter- 
est to gardeners. This issue will also con- 
tain much helpful material on improving the 
home in every way. You can’t afford to 
miss the April Better Homes and Gardens 
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“The Very Pulse of 
the Garden” 

















“So here my fountain flows, loved of the wind, 
To every vagrant, aimless gust inclined, 


Yet constant ever to its source.” 
—Harry Kemp 
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How I Get Unusual Results With My Garden 


WILLIAM R. COOLEY 


HE city lot on which I live is 

just an ordinary one—forty- 

five feet wide and two hundred 
feet deep but in the rear of it I have 
a vegetable garden which is the 
pride of this aadion. A few years ago this spot was virtual- 
ly a brick and junk pile but by building up the soil 
and by practising careful cultivation it has been made to pro- 
duce unusual results. 

This little garden spot has been such a source of pleasure, and 
incidentally of profit to me, I am eager to pass my experiences 
on to the vegetable enthusiasts of the Better Homes and Gardens 
family. 

In my opinion most garden soils are entirely too shallow and 
should be made much deeper. Scientists tell us that if the 
loose, friable, mellow soil is four feet deep it is ideal to produce 
the greatest yields. I have found, however, that soil may be 
made very productive even if it is not quite that deep. 

When soil is very deep and loose it dries out much earlier in 
spring than ordinary ground. It also stays moist much longer 
insummer. The under soil is colder than the summer air. The 
warm air always contains moisture so when the soil is open, 
loose and porous the air gets down into it and the moisture in 
the air is deposited on the colder soil particles just like water 
gathers on the outside of an ice water pitcher or a jug of cold 
water on a warm day. That moisture is right where the plant 
rootlets can get it. Thus both the early and late crops do bet- 
ter in deep soils, 
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It Is All a Matter of Proper 
Soil Treatment and Good Care 
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The layer of top soil must be 
warmed by the heat of the sun to 
the necessary degree required by 
each special plant before the seed 
will sprout and grow properly. 
Deeper tillage permits the cold, top-soil water to seep down 
from the surface. If deep enough it goes down to where the 
stored heat of the earth helps warm it and stores it hey re for 
future growth. Then the sun does not have to “boil” or“ evap- 
orate”’ it away in order to warm the top soil ay so cael 
can grow. 

The vital part in plant production is in the underground 
nourishment; in the root growth. But you can confront the 
average botanist with just the roots of many garden weeds or 
plants and he must needs confess he does not even know what 
they are. He has always studied only that which is above 
ground. What is below the surface is a hidden mystery to the 
average person. Yet nourishing, well-balanced foods are neces- 
sary to the growth and full development of plants. 

Heat is the first essential thing in the spring. Do you fully 
realize ~~ how much heat is needed to properly warm up ¢ 
cold, wet, sticky backyard garden? I doubt it. You know 
from expe rience that it takes a long time to bring a kettle of 
cold water up to the boiling point even on top of a hot stove. 
And it takes ever so much more of that intensive heat to boil 
that water all away; to turn it all into steam. It is claimed that 
it takes just as much heat to turn only one pound of water 
starting at the freezing point into steam (clouds) as it does to 


A sample of Mis- 
sourt peaches.T his 
picture was posed 
m Mr. Cooley's 
own garden 
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bring three and a half pounds of iron from the same 
temperature to the melting point of iron. The 
scientist tells us that it requires 636 calories to raise 
water from the freezing point to the boiling point and 
then convert that water into steam. After making all 
due allowances for evaporation by winds you can yet 
see what a great help to an early garden good 
drainage is. 

On February 7, 1925, I sowed Grand Rapids lettuce 
in my garden—fully a week or ten days ahead of 
anyone else near here. I also sowed some radish seed in 
with the lettuce. They usually do well together in 
very rich soil. Most of the radishes were killed that 
year by repeated freezings but where the soil had been 
trenched the fall before and was well settled, every 
lettuce seed seemed to grow and thrive. While at first 
there was not much top growth, the roots spread and 

















went down toward warmer soil beneath and when the 
regular spring rains came the plants were ready to use 
the extra moisture and fertility. 

The luxuriant leaf growth soon shaded the ground so 
that the lettuce remained crisp and tender even during 
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the hotter weather of later springtime. Over $100 worth, at wholesale, 
was sold from less than 1-20 of an acre, at an average price of only 
ten cents a pound. You could cut $2 to $3 worth almost anywhere 
in the patch without moving from where you sat. Besides, much of 
it was given to neighbors. The only extra fertilizer used was a small 
amount of sulphate of ammonia. It has never been my intention to 
grow vegetables merely for profit but I mention this instance to show 
that there is a money value to such a vegetable garden. 

The row of flowering cannas shown in the accompanying picture 
were not even cultivated. The tomato and beans picture represents 
part of ten separate, salable crops from the same ground in a season. 
That year I sowed lettuce, radishes and mustard on February 14th, 
I cut two crops of lettuce leaves, (leaving the buds and roots unharmed) 
and aaa: a fairly good crop of radishes. Where the mustard was 
sown I cut three crops of mustard leaves leaving the buds as I did the 
lettuce. Then came the tomato crop. One tomato vine was fourteen 
feet long. From the vine in the foreground I picked over a dozen ripe 
ones, one day. Following the tomatoes were Kentucky Wonder beans 
and these vlimbed the tomato poles and vines and I had two separate 
crops or pickings. Between the rows in the fall I got four cuttings of 
mustard leaves before the roots were killed by freezing. 

In building up this soil I used a garden rake, a long-handled shovel 
and a strong, steel, D-shaped handle spading fork. The prongs are 
about half an inch square, nearly straight and about a‘ foot long. 
During the fall and early winter, when it is cool, is the best time to do 
the trenching—especially if you bury a lot of weeds and coarse manure 
in the soil. It has more time to settle and re-establish proper moisture 
conditions. 


BEGIN spading where the soil will be least disturbed until next 
seeding time. Throw out a row of soil across the plat then shovel 
out all the loose undersoil on top of this. Then pry up the clay subsoil 
as deep as you can with the spading fork but do not put much of it out 
on top—just leave it opened up well for drainage. Then put all brush, 
stalks, vines, coarse weeds or fitter in on this clay pried-up soil and a 
layer of manure on top of that and spade the next row upside-down on 
top of the manure so all weed seed will be buried deep. 

When ‘iis has been done shovel out on top of this the loose dirt 
just above the subsoil. Trench, this way, half of the garden each year 
or all of it every two years. Any kind of vegetable or animal refuse 
that will decay is put down on this pried-up clay subsoil so the grub 
and earth worms will work it into and incorporate it with the clay 
subsoil and make the mellow ground deeper. Sifted coal ashes loosen 
like sand. Wood ashes are rich in lime and potash. Ground limerock 
flour is good to spread on the top soil. When the rains leach it down it 
releases the locked-up fertility that rootlets need. Never burn, but 
bury all leaves and any other organic waste. Even wash water con- 
tains minerals that plants need. 

Remember that plant roots can absorb only liquids. They must de- 
pend entirely on “soil-soup” for their nourishment. The richer the 
soil, the more nourishing the “soup” and the less it takes for rank and 
rapid plant growth. Use commercial fertilizers in proportion to the 
depth of the loosened soil. The deeper the soil the more fertilizer it 
will absorb. 

When you re-trench this soil you will find the “worm-dirt”’ will look 





The photograph above (taken in July) 
gives an idea of the sort of beans and 
tomatoes grown by Mr. Cooley. The 
tomatoes, which were poled, grew to 
an almost unbelievable height and pro- 
duced large, smooth fruit—often as 
many as a dosen were picked from 
one vine in a single day 


The picture at right shows the garden 
as it looked the first day of May. The 
earliness of the crop production is due 
to deep trenching and proper fertilisa- 
tion, and even for that section of the 
country (Missouri) the sise of the 
plants is remarkable for the time of year 
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like leached coffee grounds and the worms will have pulverized and 
mixed it so much better than you could have done in any way. Always 
put this on top for the baby plants to get an early start. Be 

Next to good drainage, deep trenching and ample fertilization, I 
believe that thoro cultivation thruout the growing season is essential 
in producing a super-crop. When the first green leaves appear above 
the ground it is none too early to begin loosening up the soil. Cultiva- 
tion keeps down the weeds and makes it easier for the plants to draw 
the nourishment from the soil. Immediately after a rain the ground 
will begin to bake if the gardener does not get out with hoe or hand 
cultivator and loosen up the soil. Thruout the hot, dry summer days 
cultivation in the garden should be practised every few days. This 
conserves What moisture is in the soil and protects the roots from the 
blazing sun. 

Since these pictures of my garden have been taken I have added a 
hotbed in one corner of the lot and find that it is a great help in getting 
an early start with my garden work. Before it is possible to do any 
actual garden work the seeds are started in the hotbed, then when the 
ground is in workable condition and the weather permits, there are 
plenty of good-sized plants ready to be set. In this way we move the 
growing season along several weeks and are thus able to grow a greater 
number of crops on the same ground. 

In order to make the most of every foot of ground I plan always to 
have something growing. As soon as one crop is out of the ground, 
something else is put in. By intercropping I find that in many cases 
there is almost a constant succession of something maturing. I have 
spent so much time in bringing my soil up to a high state of production 
I cannot afford to let any part of it be idle. 

In selecting seeds for my garden I make it a point to buy only the 
best, for the best is always the cheapest in the long run. I find, too, 
that it pays to keep up on everything new along this line so I always 
have plenty of seed catalogs on hand and read them carefully. When 
some new variety of vegetable appears on the market it is interesting 
to buy some of the seeds and see what results may be obtained. In 
some cases I have been able to produce some very fine specimens the 
first year. 


HE work of some of the earth worms has been commented on in the 

above paragraphs and the benefits of their work shown. Unfor- 
tunately, not all of the insects that we find around the garden are 
beneficial. The ones that most of us are familiar with are anything but 
beneficial, and it has come to the point where it is necessary to fighta 
good many of the bugs and worms with everything but fire in order to 
have a garden. In fact, even fire must be called upon sometimes to get 
rid of the pests, but usually the value of the crop residue, trash and so 
forth, as a fertilizer to the sbil, makes it worthwhile to avoid burning 
any humus material, if it can be avoided by any possibility. 

I do not know that I would make any specific recommendations as to 
the kind of sprayer you should have. There are a great many good, 
practical sprayers on the market. Some folks prefer the knapsack 
sprayer with a tank carried on the back of the operator, and this 
arrangement is good for it leaves the operator with both hands free 
to direct the spray and operate the pump. 

The small compressed air sprayers are also very handy and econom- 
ical as well, and there are the very small hand sprayers which do good 
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work and are fine when only a small quantity of garden 
has to be cared for. The whole object of spraying is to 
put the necessary chemicals either on the plants, to 
protect the plants against the bugs, or on the bugs to 
kill them when a contact spray is required. Any sprayer 
which will do the job these operations call for, will be 
satisfactory and the type of sprayer you select should 
be selected more or less according to the amount of 
work you will have to do. 

The space available prevents any complete discussion 
of spraying, of course, and besides that is not what I 
started out to tell you, in this experience story. How- 
ever, general treatment calls for a stomach poison for 
those insects which actually eat the foliage on surface 
areas of plants. The arsenicals like lead arsenate, paris 
green, and so on, are typical stomach poisons and they 
are put on the plants so that when Mr. Bug comes along 
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to get a tasty bite of our vegetables, before we get a 
chance at them, he will find the poison there waiting 
for him, and if he takes the poison unaware of its 
presence, he will not live to take many more bites of 
our choicest vegetables and our favorite flowers. 
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In the photograph above the author is 
displaying roots of mustard and Swiss 
chard gathered from his garden in 
early July. You will notice that the 





5 mustard leaves were so large and tender 
; they broke over in handling which shows 
N what soil with balanced plant foods can 


grow under favorable conditions 


This isn’t Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
but Mr. Cooley looking up to see what 
his cannas are like. The average height 
of a canna is a little taller than the 
larger child shown in the picture so 
you have a fair idea of what super-soil 
is able to produce—at least in Missouri 
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The House a Contractor Built for Himself 


RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 





E had motored north from the Golden Gate thru the 

redwood districts of California. Our car had laboriously 

picked its way from Eureka to Crescent City; and from 
Crescent City to Trinidad, where the whaling ships divulge 
their cargoes, and then over Oregon Mountain to Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon. 

At Grant’s Pass we met up with an improved road, and I'll 
say we were glad! When a hospitable native inquired, ‘Glad 
to get here?’ we nodded our overheated heads, almost too 
tired to utter a sound. 

“So was I,” he went on, understandingly. “I came out here 
for my health, and, having gotten a good hold on that, decided 
I’d stay anyway. Back East I’d been building houses for other 
folks and I got a sort of kick out of the idea of at last building 
one for myself—right here.” 

Immediately we were interested. We perked up at once. 
Architecture has an irresistible lure for some, us included. 
“There’s nothing spectacular about my house,’”’ Mr. Mason 
advised us. ‘Just a homey place; a place to live in. Every penny 
I spent,” he declared proudly, ‘‘can be felt. By that I mean, 
there are no folderols nor dodads for show that cost money but 
do not make for comfort.” 

We found builder Mason’s home to be areal western bunga- 
low type. The roof is of plain shingles, and the siding of the 
narrow, sensible kind. It has a full basement, and the walls are 
plastered. The cellar contains a furnace room, a workshop, a 
laundry, a fruit and vegetable room, a space for fuel, and the 
garage, the latter with its entrance at the 
back of the house, where a light incline and 


placed on either side of the front entrance 
which opens directly into the living room, 
They are shaded from the afternoon sun 
by bright orange-colored, striped awnings 
the only splash of bright color needed to 
liven up the white and green of the general 
exterior. 

The small front porch is protected by a 
well-proportioned hood. The solid front 
door is well chosen, and the narrow side. 
lights are an interesting feature. They are 
screened, and swing in to admit ventilation 
at this point without opening the door 
itself. 

It is pleasing to note that the Mason 
house is not “trimmed” in a different 
color from the main body. As a general 
rule, exterior trim on a house should not 
be emphasized by painting it other than 
the color used for the house itself. This 
is especially true in the case of a small 
house. 

What might be called a dining alcove 
(sometimes termed the breakfast nook) is located between the 
living room and the kitchen, and is separated from both by a 
door to the living room and a part partition on the kitchen side. 
A pair of sliding casements are placed in the wall just above the 
height of the table. Opposite the dining alcove is the cellar 
door, and in a corner made by the cellar-way partition are 
located the water heater and a tall cupboard. 

The kitchen is modern and conveniently arranged. There 
are cupboards galore, enough for the most exacting housewife, 
and built-in appliances minimize kitchen work. At the rear 
of the kitchen is a small back porch with steps leading to the 
attractive side lattice fence and garden. The icebox finds a 
convenient resting place on this porch, which is screened. 


“THE sleeping quarters in the contractor’s house consist of 
two large bedrooms, one next to and connecting with the 
kitchen, and the other in the opposite corner of the house. 
The bedroom that connects with the kitchen also connects 
with the living room via a small hall and an archway. This 
little hall also connects with the bathroom and the other bed- 
room. There are ample linen closets cleverly arranged for, as 
shown on the sketch of the floor plan, one closet space being 
available thru either the arch or the other door that leads from 
the living room to the hall. The bedroom closets are also 
planned to conserve floor space as well as to provide adequate 
room for clothes. One closet is made possible by using part 
of what would otherwise be waste space in the bathroom, and 





a comfortable turn connect it with the side 
driveway. T 

True to the modern idea of eliminating 
unnecessary work for the housekeeper, the 
house has no dining room, strictly speaking. 
One end of the long, comfortable living 
room which extends across the entire front 
of the house, when the occasion arises, 
serves as the dining room, however. A pair 
of French doors leads from this end of the 
living room to a side porch interestingly 
canopied by a pergola. 

An open fireplace dominates the other 
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end of the living room, and open book- ‘ 
shelves flank it on either side. A mantel \ 
shelf extending across the entire width of 


the room over both fireplace and shelves. 
A pair of small, casement windows over the 
mantel admits light in the daytime, and 
artistic wall brackets illuminate at night. 
Two pairs of full-length casements are 


On this page are shown an exterior view of 
the Mason home which is a typical North- 
west bungalow, unpretentious and livable, 
and a glimpse into the living room with its 
hospitable fireplace and simple furnishings 
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the other bedroom closet is built in a corner of the small rear porch. 

\ltho the Masons’ home is but a year old, one can easily imagine 
what a delightfully informal little spot the grounds will be when all the 
planting is full grown. Most interesting lattices separate the rear yard 
from the front, and vines are well on their way to add that charm of 
yerdure which no other ornamentation can equal. There is a rear cellar 
door which opens out under a pergola. This pergola is already sur- 
rounded with colorful blossoms, and vines are on their way upward. 

It is well known that Oregon abounds in wonderful roses, and Mrs. 
Mason may rightfully claim her share in this marvelous accomplish- 
ment. She has many varieties scattered about in her new-old-fashioned 
garden at the rear of the house, There is, too, a corner wild garden in 
which she boasts of Oregon grape, wild lilacs, ocean spray and vine 
maples. There are other plantings to attract one’s attention: azalea, 
iris, hyacinth, gladiolus, dahlias, cannas, and perennial beds of various 
plants. Ingelman’s ivy will soon cover blank spaces on the house, and 
the graceful, old oaks that line the backyard will sway over a most 
verdant spot. At the rear of the oaks, and down a drop of two steps, is 
the vegetable garden. This was the last place we were shown, but the 
rows of enticing plants and the waving sweet corn made it far from the 
least of the Masons’ possessions. 

The trip thru the house and around the grounds at an end, we were 
in love with the simplicity, and comfort, and unpretentiousness of it 
all. We had seen grander places, and places that very evidently cost 
more for practically the same things that the Masons had, and places 
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of lesser dimensions and fewer accommodations, but the 
homey effect and the livableness in this western bunga- 
low met with our hearty approval. 
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SKETCH OF FLOOR PLAN GHH 








‘Editor’s Note: Altho blueprints of this houseplan 
are not available thru us, a similar plan designed to fit 
your needs may be worked out by your own architect.] 
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A back and two side views of this at- 
tractive bungalow are pictured here. 
Interesting lattice work adds further 
charm to the simple architecture and 
forms a distinct boundary to the gar- 
den which had not been fully developed 


at the time these pictures were taken 
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How I Built 
My Own 
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CLARENCE W. NOVY 
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Pointers Which Will Help 
You Make Your Pool as 
Easily as I Made Mine 
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Brick has been used most effectively to form a part of the wall and the base of the 
fountain in this charming water garden 


HE first lily pool I made was only an experiment and I 

know it is quite the same with other enthusiasts; namely, 

trying to do something they know very little about. Since, 
however, we have undertaken several more and are at present 
propagating lilies and breeding goldfish in them. The photo- 
graphs accompanying this article show but one year’s progress 
in landscaping. 

When you first plan a pool, some of the questions that come 
to mind are: What size and shape will the pool be? Where 
shall it be placed, and what materials should be used in its 
construction? 

The size of the pool is governed to a great extent by the 
requirements of the yard. One thing be sure to do—make it 
big enough. Mine is ten feet square and would be more satis- 
factory if it were twice the size. No doubt you will be interested 
in making it either in a square or rectangular shape. It is more 
easily constructed and most satisfactory for water lilies. 

As to the proper place to set the water garden, I would say, 
place it in partial shade, or if this is not available at once, then 
arrange the plantings about in such manner as to cast some 
shade for at least a short period each day. Too much sunlight 
will result in green water, which is far from desirable. 

Now for the construction of the pool proper. For some time 
I was at a total loss as to the best and most convenient and 
yet reasonable materials to use. I always heard of poured 
concrete in making pools, but I did not like the idea of making 
forms and going thru the labor of mixing the materials. How- 
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In this fascinat'ng garden, views of 
which are shown above and at right, 
the lily pool with a background of pic- 
turesque lattice work has been placed 
at the end of the lot. The tiny flower 
plots, separated by neat walks, have 
been laid out with an air of formality 
and the garden as a whole presents a 
delightful picture of precision and 
harmony 
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ever, after contrasting one idea with another, I finally decided 
to use concrete blocks. 

Our excavation was made twelve feet square and thirty 
inches deep. Each concrete block was 8x8x16 inches, and these 
were laid in three courses using waterproof cement for the 
mortar joints, making certain that both inside and outside 
joints were well pointed. For the bottom, a batch of concrete 
was mixed to the proportion of one part Portland cement, two 
parts sand and one part crushed stone. This was thoroly mixed 
and poured in to a depth of six inches. As soon as the concrete 
set, a batch of rich cement mortar was mixed and spread over 
the entire bottom. By the use of a trowel, the surface was made 
smooth, much like a sidewalk. Of course, all the necessary 

iping to provide fresh water and an overflow must be arranged 
fore the concrete is poured. The next step taken was to pro- 
cure some fine dark red face brick. These were placed on edge 
on the top course of concrete blocks, and imbedded in a rich 
mixture of white cement mortar. The joints were also pointed 
with this cement and made flush. To complete the job, the 
entire inner surface of the pool was given several applications 
of waterproof cement coating. 


HERE has always been a considerable discussion as to 
whether it is a good policy to have running water in a pool 
containing lilies. By all means, provide for a supply and an 
overflow pipe to your water garden. There is so much satisfac- 
tion in knowing that you can drain your pool at ease and when- 
ever you wish, instead of resorting to some 
one of the makeshift methods usually em- 
loyed when a drain is not provided. When 
installing the drain, it should be a fairly 
good-sized one, at least twice the diameter 
of the supply pipe. This is an important 
int to remember. It pays to use nothing 
But galvanized pipes in all the plumbing. 
The drain in my pipe consists of a short 
piece of pipe of a length equal to the depth 
of the pool. This is inserted in a coupling 
at the bottom. The water automatically 
overflows when it reaches the height of the 
pipe, and by removing the pipe, the pool 
may be emptied (Continued on page 59 
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Sleight of Hand 
in the 
Vegetable 
Garden 


ORA SMITH 


Take Advantage of the 
Timesaving Devices and 
Methods This Season 
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Containers such as these are inexpensive and their use enables you to enjoy vegetables 


several weeks in advance of those sown out-of-doors 


HERE are a great many timesavers and “lifesaving” 

devices that should be taken advantage of in every home 

garden. It profits the gardener little to buy the finest seed 
or the finest plants obtainable if they are improperly planted, 
the sensitive little roots allowed to suffer by allowing the intense 
unmerciful heat of the sun to beat down upon them, unshaded, 
immediately after transplanting. 

One of the most important operations in the garden is trans- 
planting. _ Transplanting seedlings is spoken of casually 
enough, as tho it were unimportant or self-explanatory, but it 
needs more care than any other process in gardening. The 
gardener must not lose sight of the fact that roots are delicate 
and most sensitive; that a plant with its roots exposed to the 
air enjoys the situation about as much as a fish enjoys swim- 
ming on the banks of a stream. 

Exposure to air and sun is disastrous; drying out is a good 
indication of failure. The essentials are simple but neverthe- 
less they are essential—keep the roots covered and moist and 
cool. In planting, the hole should be deep enough and wide 
enough so that there is no crowding and the ends of the roots 
are pointed downward; not doubled back and pointing upward 
or even straggling out above ground. Soil should be sifted in 
gently about the roots, then filled in, pressed firmly and thoroly 
soaked with water. For several days after transplanting the 
seedlings should be kept shaded and very moist. One thing we 
should keep in mind—don’t water the small seedlings very 
often but when you do, give them a thoro and complete soaking. 

When two or three leaves have formed 
or when the first ‘‘true’” leaf shows is the 
proper stage in the development for moving 


or a cauliflower leaf, that it is time to do the transplanting. 
To “prick ov*”’ the seedlings, as it is called, grasp with thumb 
and forefinger the tiny plant just where the leaves start, the 
strongest part of the plant. With a pot label or other small flat 
iece of wood, the young plant is loosened from underneath and 
ifted without breaking the roots or dislodging more soi! than 
can be helped. They are then laid side by side in a tray or 
shallow box with a wet newspaper in the bottom. When enough 
plants have been removed the roots can be covered also with the 
wet paper or with moist soil. It is poor practice to dig up more 
seedlings than can be transplanted in a short time. 


HADING has been mentioned as one means of prevent- 
ing the newly transplanted plant from evaporating so 
much water that it will kill itself. Another method of doing this 
is to reduce the leaf area or tops by cutting or twisting off the 
upper one-third of the tops. Beets, celery, and onions are 
treated in this way, until the roots can become accustomed to 
their new home and start “pumping” water up to the tops fast 
enough to keep them alive. 

Many vegetables which benefit greatly from transplanting 
are yet so sensitive that gardeners resort to all sorts of means to 
perform the operation without their being aware of it. The 
common practice of starting melon seeds on inverted sods is 
one of these. The sod, with its group of little melon seedlings, 
can be carried far and set out in a distant hill without the little 
melons realizing that they have been budged. (Cont. on p. 66 





the tender plants from the seedbed. Most 
plants send up the first two leaves at the 
same time onl sninaed just opposite each 
other on the stem. These generally do not 
look anything like the leaves of the older 
plants. They were the covers or the pro- 
tectors for the tender seed and often are 
storehouses of food for the very tender, 
helpless little plant until it is able to “eat 
without a spoon” or to make food for itself. 
It is when the next leaf appears, the leaves 
that even the amateur can identify as a beet 
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Sowing seed rather thickly in shallow 
rows and giving them good care makes 
possible vigorous seedlings such as the 
ones shown at left. The photograph 
above shows the stage when cabbage 
plants are ready for transplanting. 
The smaller plants have been shifted 
and the large ones are ready for the 
garden. Transplant when the first true 
leaf appears 
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Homes of 
Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XXXIX—Huguenot 
House, Last Home of |: 
Thomas Paine, Rebel 


MAAN 
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‘He waded 
thru life with an 
ax on his shoulzer 
‘felling trees’” 


T was long before I was old enough to go 

to school that an incident occurred which 

lingers in my mind to this day. We were 
living in a small Iowa town where my father 
ran a general store. Across the backyard fence 
were a couple of youngsters with whom I soon 
struck up an acquaintance. We had great 
fun playing thru the long days of childhood, as 
only youngsters can. 

One afternoon during the first week of my 
acquaintance with my new-found friends, a 
lady dropped in to visit my mother. Chancing 
to come into the house for a cup of water, I 
saw this woman lift her hands in holy horror, 
and exclaim: 

“Why, you don’t mean to tell me that you 
allow your boy to play with those children, do 
you?” She was perfectly scandalized. My 
mother was naturally taken aback. She 
hardly knew what to say. 

“Yes, they seem to be nice children. But 
why do you ask?” she replied. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the visitor, “I think it is 
terrible! Everyone in town avoids them as a 
pestilence. Their father reads Tom Paine!” 

I put down my tin cup and I tip-toed out of 
the kitchen door, suddenly growing numb all 
over. ‘Reads Tom Paine!”’ What could that 
be? It must be a book of some kind. No, it 
couldn’t be a book because all the books I had 


The lower window is the one thru which the 
attempt was made to assassinate Paine 
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Paine’s cottage in New Rochelle, New York, which he built in 1804 





ever heard of had nice stories in them of cats and dogs, bears and elephants, 
and one was about Santa Claus’ workshop away up by the North Pole. My 
father read books, away into the midnight, but I had never heard of a book 
that he read that could, by some terrible power, hurt me! 

When I rejoined the two playmates, I had ‘lost a great deal of my en- 
thusiasm. I was still troubled, trying to fathom that scandalized tone of the 
nice neighbor lady with the silk skirts that “swished” when she moved, and 
the sweet-scented smell which I thought was a part of her own lovely self. I 
remember looking my playmates over carefully with a great deal of curiosity; 
I expected to discover all at once boils or warts on their hands and faces—| 
remembered hearing about lepers in the Bible. Maybe ““Tom Paine” was a 
leper-man, king of the lepers! 

When the Nice Lady flustered home at dark—‘‘my goodness me, Sam’s 
supper will be late!”—my mother called me to her and said she guessed | 
had better not play with the little neighbors any more. Of course, in a voice 
of childish authority I demanded to know the reason, but she did not gratify 
my curiosity. She found sufficient reason in a quiet “because... .” 

The years raced on, as they will, and as they did I heard again at times 
that damning comment, ‘He reads Tom Paine!’’ and had seen how it had 
set men apart from each other. I wondered about it briefly, vaguely . . . as 
one will do when one is hurried and has a work to do. Who was this man, 
dead and gone these hundred and more years, and what had he done to make 
men hate each other se? Was he some Rousseau, some Cellini, some 
Nietzsche—some human monster kissing the fair lips of Humanity and 
gloating when he transmitted his foul disease to it? 


T is not our purpose, in these discussions of the lives and times of the 
great men and women who have contributed their mite towards our 
country’s fame, to inquire into the validity of matters of belief, either in 
politics or religion. It is not our business or our right to determine whether 
what they thought or what they did was correct—some higher judge 
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must decide that. But we do have the right to strip them bare 
of their mental and moral viewpoints in an honest effort to 
find them out for what they were. Pad 

Viewpoint in a great man is often his controlling impulse; it 
colors and tints all that he does all the days of his life. Often 
there is a wide difference between a man’s viewpoint and the 
manner in which he lives up to it. Some men, notably a man 
like Benedict Arnold, fall because of an inherent flaw in their 
natures; while others, like Aaron Burr, are wicked not because 
of a weakness in some particular of their natures so much as 
because they are affirmatively in love with wickedness. Their 
pretenses are all in the direction of goodness in order that they 
may saturate themselves with more wickedness. 
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“A quaint little foot bridge arches over this brook and deposits 
you on the front porch” 


Thomas Paine was neither an Aaron Burr nor a Benedict 
Arnold, but he paid the price a confirmed rebel must pay, who 
attacks with the brazen effrontery he exhibited the existing 
order. He waded thru life with an ax on his shoulder “felling 
trees,” a figure he applied to himself, and like a true rebel he 
seemed to glory in the furor and the tumult that attended every 
stroke of his pungent pen! 


UGUENOT HOUSE, the last home of Thomas Paine, is 

located in a tiny park in New Rochelle, New York, about 
thirty minutes’ ride northeast of New York City, The house 
was built by Paine when he returned to this country in 1804, 
on the farm of 277 acres granted to him by the state for his 
services during the Revolution. 

It is a charming little cottage of a type of architecture that 
is very popular today. A little brook babbles continuously at 
its side, the waters sweeping past the foundations. A quaint 
little foot-bridge arches over this brook and deposits you on the 
front porch. I read much in that brook and that little bridge. 
It reflects a quality of peace and 
a desire for leisure and reflection 
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“A little brook babbles at its side, the waters sweeping past 
the foundation” 


found in the different levels the various rooms are placed on. 
You are stepping up or down every time you enter a room, 
except upstairs. I like that. Such an arrangement may not 
make for efficient housekeeping nowadays, but I like it never- 
theless. It gives a character and an integrity to each room 
which we do not so well preserve in our houseplanning today. 

You enter thru the old “front: room” or parlor. It is the 
largest room in the house, but not so very large at that. The 
walls are whitewashed and the floors are wide planks worn 
white by frequent scrubbings and the endless procession of 
feet that have passed over them in the century gone. A door- 
way at the rear leads you down a step or two into a tiny, narrow 
study, where Paine spent much of his time in his later days. 
There is a little fireplace and he liked to sit before this and 
read, toasting his feet and oftentimes dozing over his book, as 
elderly gentlemen are likely to do. One evening while dozing 
before the fire, his back to the little window not five feet away, 
an unknown enemy who was doubtless moved by Paine’s 
religious opinions, attempted to assassinate him. A shot or two 
was fired, but Paine was uninjured. The old man made light 
of it and tried to cover it up, but the truth will out. 

You climb odd little stairs, with many twistings and turn- 
ings, to reach the second floor. A narrow hall runs thru this 
floor and rooms of an equal size open off it. One of these rooms, 
known as the “Paine room,” was especially interesting to me. 
I got a thrill out of it that has not ceased to impress me to this 
day. In a corner, by the window, is a writing table which 
belonged to Paine. In a chair at its side there is a lifelike wax 
figure of Paine seated, dressed in ts clothes. His massive head 
is supported in his left hand and his right hand clutches a 
quill pen. 

He has paused a moment and is lost in thought. The artist 
who made that wax figure has faithfully reproduced the man 
as he was; he has even caught something of the unusual fire 
that burned in his great, penetrating (Continued on page 74 











which the man must have coveted 
in his last days. But that was not 
all. It recalled to me the fact 
that Paine looked upon “the 
creation” as the true revelation of 
God and one might expect hin to 
read a symbolism in the setting 
he selected for his house quite 
apart from the chance accidents 
of its location. 

One may visit Huguenot House 
and rummage and ramble thruout 
the entire place to one’s content. 
It is maintained as a museum and 
memorial to the Huguenots and 
many relics are collected there. 
One of the first things that made 
me fall in Jove with it aside from 
the brook, was the hint of charm 
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“In a corner by the window is a life- 

size wax figure of Paine. His mas- 

sve head is supported in his left 

hand and his right hand clutches a 
quill pen” 














Building An Electric Hotbed 


EARL MEAD 


N the city it is getting harder and 
harder each year to get fresh 
manure for a hotbed just when 

you want it, and so last February we 
decided to try electric lights instead 
of manure for a heater. In plan the hotbed is a little less than 
three feet square. It sets a foot and a half in the ground and 
astride a tile drain in the garden. The north side of the box 
rises two feet above the surface of the ground, and the south 
side a little more than a foot. The sides are made of a double 
thickness of seven-eighths-inch boards with a layer of building 
paper between. The top is made of a tight-fitting single sash. 































Above is shown the elec- 
tric hotbed well blanketed 
to protect the plants in 
severe weather. Just be- 
yond is a cold frame 








When fresh manure 
was used to heat the bed, 
it was tamped in so that 
the top of the manure 
was at about the level 
of the garden, and then 
four inches of garden 
loam was spread on the 
manure for the seed bed. 
The manure in decom- 
posing liberated heat 


How We Used Electricity 
As a Substitute for Manure 


MMOL ODO LONE LL, 


in instead of the two forties. The 
next morning the temperature out- 
side was twenty degrees, and was 
fifty degrees in the hotbed, but when 
the sun came out brightly that after. 
noon, the temperature in the bed rose to eighty, and we planted 
the seed. 

The bed was marked off in eight-inch squares with little strips 
of wood, and a diagram made on paper showing the kind of 
seed in each section. After soaking the dirt with warm water, 
the seed was scattered on the soil and covered with from a six- 
teenth to a quarter of an inch of lake sand—the large seeds of 
course being covered deeper than the small ones. 
Then the bed was watered again and kept blanketed 
till the first plants came up. Tomatoes, peppers, 
celery, carnations, snapdragons, opium poppy, 
tritoma, anemone, and hollyhocks, were among those 
planted. The hollyhocks sent their two false leaves 
thru the sand in five days, while the peppers and tri- 
tomas took eighteen days. A rough count of the num- 
ber ef seeds planted and of the number that sprouted, 
gave a germinating percentage of from twenty to 
one hundred. Some seeds of each kind planted came 
up. Some of the percentages were: anemone, 100; 
carnation, 75; snapdragon, 65; tritoma, 40; and 
perennial chrysanthemum, 20. The average was 
about fifty percent. The seed came from several 
reliable seed stores in different parts of the country. 

During March the bed was soaked with warm 
water on every sixth day, and the sash was lifted 
a wee bit each day for 
ventilation no matter 
how cold and blustery 
the weather. On warm 
days, one end of the 
sash was lifted several 
inches. The blanket 
was put on every night 
in March and many of 
the nightsin April, and 
when it was rainy or 
(Continued on page 58 
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(Left) Showing how the 

lights are lowered into 

the bed. The diagram 

below will help you to 

understand the construc- 
tion 








which passed up thru the 

four inches of soil, heat- 

ing it and also the air above between the soil and the sash. 
In substituting electric lights for the manure, something was 
needed to support the four inches of soil, and this something 
had to be of material which would permit the heat to pass thru 
it. What we had on hand was used, namely, burlap sacks and 
lath. The lath were spaced four inches apart, and on edge like 
the floor joists of a house. They were supported and held on 
edge by notched ledger boards which were nailed to two sides 
of the hotbed. Two thicknesses of burlap were spread over this 
floor of lath, and tacked to the walls. 

At one end of the floor, a handhole was made so that the 
electric lights could be passed in to the air space below. An 
electric light extension cord was run from the garage thru a 
half-inch gas pipe, and passed thru a hole in the wall of the 
hotbed. This pipe rested on the ground and was removed later 
in the season. ‘Two electric light bulb sockets were mounted 
on a small board and connected to the extension. 

On the first day of March, four inches of partly frozen gar- 
den loam mixed with two shovels of sand was placed on the 
burlap and drenched with hot water. Two forty-watt bulbs 
were turned into the sockets and deposited beneath, and the 
hotbed with the sash in place was covered with a burlap blanket. 
Dirt was thrown up against the sides of the box on the outside 
as an additional protection. The weather was below freezing 
and at the end of two days the thermometer whose bulb was 
buried two inches in the seed bed, had not. ascended to the 
wanted sixty degrees, so two seventy-five watt bulbs were put 
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Our City Vegetable Garden 


GEORGE N. KRAMER 


HAVE never been able to 

understand why the majority 

of city people consider vege- 
table gardens in their backyards 
unsightly, misplaced nuisances, 
and for that reason never have any. It certainly cannot be 
that the work necessarily entailed in caring for such small 
plots of ground usually available in the backyard of the average 
city home frightens them, since they irrigate and mow and trim 
their backyard lawns without murmuring. Besides this, they 
find time and a great deal of satisfaction to ¢are for shrubbery 
and flowers, without which the rear of the premises would be 
extremely uninteresting and the whole place lose that essential 
quality of homeyness. Why, then, does the homeowner throw 
up his hands in horror when you mention a vegetable garden? 

I remember distinctly the dismay my neighbors showed 
when I reserved a portion of the backyard of my newly ae- 
quired property for this purpose. Why, wasn’t I going to put 
in a lawn, they asked. And didn’t I think a greensward looked 
ever so much neater than straggling rows of beans and peas! 
And didn’t it take an awful amount of work and worry to have 
a successful vegetable patch for the small returns one derived 
from it! Meanwhile, I continued to prepare the soil while the 
neighbors raked their back lawns, no doubt pointing signifi- 
cantly to their foreheads when I turned my back. 

What my neighbors really had in mind was the cramped, 
ill-kept, poorly-arranged corners too frequently found on city 
lots, where the owner had just enough ambition to begin a city 
garden but not enough energy to plan well or enough patience 
to work out the plans he had. I knew of eye-sores such as these 
on the face of our otherwise smiling neighborhood, and I be- 
lieved that the people who covertly tried to keep me from plant- 
ing a vegetable garden feared that my plans would mar the 
beauty of their backyards. They had never, perhaps, seen a 
pretty vegetable garden in the city, and therefore conceived 
the false idea that radishes and lettuce and onions should be 
limited to the outlying truck farms. 


M* wife and I had planned our garden well in advance of 
seeding time; in fact, we discussed possibilities and ex- 
changed ideas about it thruout the winter. I may say, paren- 
thetically, that planning a spring garderi in winter is one of the 
most fascinating indoor sports in existence. Thus it was that 
by spring we had our plans completed, our seeds ordered, the 
various beds platted on a large piece of cardboard with dimen- 
sions and specifications, and were itching to get out and “dig 
in the dirt.” The accompanying diagram (see page 59) is a 
reproduction of our backyard. 

The plot of ground we had reserved and fertilized the previous 
autumn was only 47x18 feet, the upper end tapering down to 
12 feet on account of the cement walk. This space was divided 
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Vegetables Do Not Need To Be 
Unsightly in Your Backyard 


into six parts, of equal length and 
width, as soon as the soil was in 
condition to spade up and work 
over with a rake. Between each 
of these beds we made paths 
twelve inches wide out of strips of bluegrass sod which we had 
taken from the edge of the lawn bordering the sidewalks when 
we trimmed it. It was amply sufficient to fill in all the garden 
paths. Along the side of the garden nearest the backyard walk 
we left a strip of bluegrass thirty inches wide into which the 
garden paths led, as shown in the diagram. 

We next sowed and planted the several beds as indicated 
and as soon as the weather warmed up, seeded the borders with 
flowers of the smaller variety. These flower borders were 
placed about four inches from the grass paths so that when 
the flowers bloomed, they would not cover the paths completely. 
This is especially true with regard to the sweet alyssum, which 
should be paren. sparingly, and when it shows signs of falling 
over in blooming time, should be given some support to keep it 
erect. The flowers formed three sides of every bed, with the 
exception of those ‘margins where asparagus, pieplant and 
horseradish are indicated. 


ie was no small wonder that the neighbors began to lean over 
the fence and stop in the alley to look and ask questions 
when the little green things began to appear, surrounded on all 
sides by strips of velvety bluegrass. But if they looked and 
marveled then, what could be said of their behavior a month 
or so later when the flowers were blooming, in striking con- 
trast to the green paths on the one side and the varied shades 
of wr vegetables on the other. Flowers of white and blue 
and red with an indescribable profusion of colors in the mixed 
hlox and assorted rose moss borders together with the smiling 
aces of pansies drew the attention of the most obtuse passerby 
and caused him to stop and pass a compliment or two over the 
fence. And the neleiies revised their opinions about city 
vegetable gardens. 

Our garden was not only picturesque, but useful as well. It 
was likewise so arranged that, with the limited space, we were 
able to grow every kind of vegetable we desired and in quanti- 
ties sufficient for our household needs. There were times when 
certain varieties yielded more than we could consume. This 
was made possible by conserving space by double planting and 
rotation of crops. For instance, in the lower bed labeled 
“Beans—Peas” we set out early cabbage between the rows, as 
soon as the beans and peas were well up. By the time the cab- 
bage plants were established, the green beans were going out 
and the peas showing signs of drying up. A month later we 
were cutting cabbage heads from that same patch. Again, the 
second planting of beans and peas was in the upper right-hand 
bed labeled ‘‘Late Cabbage—Cauliflower.” The beans and 
peas were planted ten days after the first 
bed, so that as soon as the lower ones went 
out of season, the upper bed was coming in; 
and in the same way, the cabbage and cauli- 
flower took their places. ‘ Radishes, lettuce, 
spinach and vegetables of like character 
were rotated at random, but always with 
a view to saving time and deriving the 
most benefit from the ground available. 
Thus, from early spring to late fall, with 
its endive, celery cabbage, carrots, beets, 
etc., our garden was a veritable huckster’s 
wagon, but with everything fresh and tasty. 

The accompanying photograph gives 
some idea of the appearance of this city 
garden which has here been described at 
some length in order that others may plan 
and work along similar lines and abolish 
the misconception about growing vege- 
tables in a city backyard. Time and effort 
must be included among the principal 
liabilities in order (Continued on page 59 


The beauty of a vegetable garden lies in neat, 

straight rows free from weeds. Mr. Kramer 

has demonstrated that a flower-bordcred kitchen 
garden is attractive as well as useful 
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The American Peony Society and Its Work 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary 


WENTY-TWO years ago 
T the American Peony Society 
was organized and the fol- 
lowing year, July 2, 1904, was 
incorporated under the laws of mae a 
the state of New York. 

From a very humble begin- 
ning and beset with almost in- 
numerable difficulties the mem- 
bers at once got busy. There 
existed at that time a great deal 
of confusion in varieties. Care- 
lessness in a measure, but quite 
frequently malicious intent on | 
the part of a few growers, had | 
the effect of seriously hampering 
the work of the society. Many 
spurious varieties were sent out; 
especially was this true of an 
exceptionally fine variety, and as many as a half-dozen sorts 
were sent out under one name. This practice could only result 
in a demoralized nomenclature and a tearing down of a 
reputation already established by the peony. 

To combat this evil a test fight was established at Ithaca, 
New York, in connection with Cornell university. Having the 
interest of the peony at heart and being willing and ready to 
sacrifice time and money that others might be benefited, a 
mere handful of devoted admirers worked without thought of 
remuneration for a number of years. The result of their labors 
is embodied in a peony check list and three bulletins, numbers 
259, 278, and 306, issued by Cornell university, but now un- 
fortunately out of print. Full and complete descriptions of 
several hundred peonies were compiled, a history of the peony 
and the botanical classification of the species fully described. 
As a result of this work, it is now possible to find in most peony 
catalogs standardized lists of desirable varieties, with descrip- 
tions that portray adequately the outstanding characteristics of 
the variety, thus enabling the amateurs to determine, with a 
marked degree of accuracy, whether or not they have obtained 
the variety desired and spent their good money to secure. 


American Iris Society. 


zation.—Editor. 


EFORE the organization of the society there was lack of 

sufficient, concentrated interest to promote and dissemi- 
nate information with relation to cultivation and propagation 
of the peony. There was also an absence of lists of commendable 
and dependable varieties. Valuable bulletins were published 
and distributed, and this practice has been continued thru the 
passing years, with the attending result of increased member- 
ship now numbering several hundred. There has been a steady 
growth since the inception of the society but the percentage of 
increase has greatly advanced during the past few years. 

As early as May, 1916, a list 
of varieties was sent out for 
rating. This rating was based on 
a scale of 10 points in which a 
grade of 10 represents the highest 
excellence; 9, high quality, tho 
not the highest; 7 to 8, fairly 
good quality; while anything 
below 5 is to be considered as 
not worthy of cultivation. Since 
this original vote was taken the 
standard has been considerably 
raised and few dealers list varie- 
ties below 7 points. Poor varieties 
are being weeded out and dis- 
carded as a result of this rating. 
In bulletin No. 14, issued by the 
society, a very extensive and com- 
plete list of peonies with ratings 
is to be found. This method of 
rating has been adopted by sev- 
eral other leading floral societies. 

Shortly after the inception of 
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No garden is complete without a \ 

few of these exquisite flowers. The \ 

ones shown in the picture are Fes- N 

tiva Maxima, a general favorite N 
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This Organization Is Helpful 
to Everyone Who Loves Peonies 


This is second in a series of articles on what the vari- 
ous specialty flower societies are accomplishing in the 
way of producing better flowers. 
Farland told us about the American Rose Society and 
next month Mr. Sturtevant will explain the aims of the 
the accompanying article 
Mr. Christman clearly outlines the work of the American 
Peony Society and we trust that it will inspira many 
lovers of the peony to join this very worthwhile organi- 





inaugurated. These yearly exhi- 
bitions have stimulated un- 
bounded interest and faith that 
the peony cannot be excelled as 
a a most desirable and satisfactory 
perennial. Many peony shows 
are held in various sections of 
the country and at a number of 
the larger local organizations 
the American Peony Society 
cooperates and offers medals for 
the best exhibits in established 
classes. These exhibitions have 
proved to be very educational 
to the amateur and professional 
alike. It is at these peony shows 
one sees the latest originations: 
flowers that have been groomed 
to perfection to get thera in the 
prize-winning classes; combination of peonies with other flowers 
showing their possibilities in floral decoration; masses of bloom 
startling to the eye in their gorgeous splendor; enthusiastic 
groups displaying their bloom in the best possible manner; 
professional and amateur alike making notes of the *most 
promising varieties according to their standard of beauty. 
What a feast of beauty is displayed. One cannot visualize this 
splendor unless he has attended some of the large flower 
shows of the past. 


Last month Mr. Me- 





HE next annual peony show of the American Peony Society 

will be held early next June at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a 
most cordial invitation is extended to every flower lover to at- 
tend. Definite dates will be announced in this publication at a 
later date. We want you to come and see why we are so en- 
amored with the beauty of the peony. Plan your vacation period 
for the first two weeks of June and put Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
on your itinerary and take in this exhibition. 

With the publication of its bulletins and the holding of 
annual exhibitions the American Peony Society is increasing 
public interest and disseminating information useful and 
valuable to anyone interested in the peony. By encouraging 
the growing of the better varieties and recommending to discard 
varieties that do not measure up to the standard established, 
a higher grade of peonies will be propagated and more satis- 
factory results will be obtained from plantings. By encouraging 
the production of new varieties of real merit we are each year 
finding some very splendid offerings. To be worthy of propaga- 
tion they should pass a rigid inspection by peony experts, a 
committee of which has been appointed by the American Peony 
Society. Originators are sometimes inclined to overestimate 
(Continued on page 73 


the value of their productions, but if 
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Our Friends, the Bees 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


NOW have a radio outfit in my 

house and every night there are 

talks on “Dahlias and How to 
Grow Them,” or “The Perennial 
Garden,” or “Grass is Immortal.” 
Which makes me think of the seed catalog, that interesting 
piece of literature that is now arriving by every mail. What I 
have in mind is that if I were publishing a seed catalog, and if 
it were the custom to print a dedication in the seed catalog as 
it is to printone in other books, I know what dedication I would 
print in my catalog. I would print “To Friend Bee, without 
whom this catalog would not have been possible.” 

Over in Russia somewhere, this spring, some millions of 
peasants who will only be alive next year if they get their seed 
grain this spring, are probably saying “Thank God for the 
camel!” because the railroads are out of commission and the 
grain has to come in on camelback, but I doubt if either the 
Russian peasant or the American seedsman ever thinks of 
thanking anyone for the bee, 
but if the little zipper with 


The Bee Works Overtime 
to Make Gardens Possible 


sect would put in such long hours and 
so many of them. The bee has a 
mania for the busy business: it seems 
to be insane on that subject. I think 
the bee would live longer if it got up 
a labor union and insisted on union hours. 

The thing that came to my mind, and which seemed so 
important that I felt I must shout it to a waiting world, 
was the fact that this poor insect—the bee—makes possible 
all the flower seeds and vegetable seeds and grain seeds, 
and all the apples and oranges and grapes and other fruits, 
and all the grain and bread, without knowing in the least 
that it is doing so. 


AS a matter of fact I don’t suppose we could live on earth 
without the bee; there would not be enough grain to 
eat, or enough corn to feed the cattle, and we would starve. 
There could not be any more weddings, because there would be 
no more orange blossoms for 
the bride to wear in her hair. 





the stinger in the rear did not 
buzz around mighty lively 
there would be no seed grain 
for those peasants, and there 
would be mighty little inter- 
esting stuff in the seed catalog. 
If the bee did not zoom forth 
to steal an abdomen load of 
honey, and thereby fuss around 
the flowers of the world— 
whether wheat or marigold— 
and fumble around and pollin- 
ize the flowers, there would be 
no seeds. A good many paper- 
makers would lose the job of 
making paper for the seed 
packets and catalogs, a good 
many printers and proof-read- 
ers a lithographers would be 
out of work, and who can 
count the number of seedsmen 
and seedsmen’s helpers who 
would be thrown out into a 
chilly world? I suppose the 
whole crowd would have to go 


without knowing it.” 





WHO CREATES BEAUTY? 


HAT I was thinking was that, perhaps, when 

you come right down to facts, the people 
who don’t know they are doing it are the people 
who really create the beauty of this world while 
they are going about their regular jobs and at- 
tending strictly to their own business. Like the 
bee, you understand—and never suspecting it. 
I don’t have to narrow this down to the seeds- 
man who works in his office or his field as a 
strictly business proposition but who, in order 
to sell more seeds, creates new and finer flowers 
and fruits. He does that, as everyone knows. 
But what I want to do is give the bee idea a 
broader slant. I want to suggest that the man 
who goes about his own affairs as the bee does 
—maybe selling shoes or plowing corn—and the 


woman who goes about her own business, what- 
ever it is, are the bees who pollinize the world 


All the beauty of the gar- 
dens would be gone, because 
there would be no seeding 
of the flowers. And the 
only thing that keeps all that 
desolation from coming to 
— is this notion the bee 
nas that it has to work 
overtime at its job and poke 
into every blossom to see 
that every possible drop of 
honey is gathered. 

The next time you look 
at a fine many-colored gar- 
den it will not do you a bit 
of harm to think that it 
would not be there if the 
bee had not got a hunch— 
away back toward the time 
of the creation—that it had 
to work its head off trying 
to put in twenty-eight hours 
of labor every twenty-four 
hours, with only ten or twelve 
working hours each day at 








to Holland and grow bulbs. 
They would almost sink that 
little country and, besides, who would buy all the bulbs? 
I can speak flatteringly of the bee without having anyone 
think I am in-cahoots with the bee and trying to boem our 
mutual business, because the bee and I are not in partnership. 
I don’t grow much but tulips, and the tulips I plant don’t need 
the bee—I buy them ready bulbed, so to speak. The bees do 
come and do contortionist stunts in my tulips, but as far as I 
am concerned they merely supply me with a little light amuse- 
ment—a sort of insect acrobatic vaudeville show—and many 
a bee has shown me actual enmity, sitting down on my hand 
with its hot-poker end ane causing me to yip suddenly. If I 
speak of the bee in terms of praise it is because I admire the 
bee and not because we sleep in the same bed. As a matter of 
fact the bee is one of the ellows I do not care for. I would 
almost as soon sleep with a wasp, if you would call it sleeping. 


But what I wanted to say about the bee was not that it de- 
serves to be made the crest of the coat-of-arms of the Amal- 
gamated Seedgrowers’ Association of the World, or to have all 
the seed catalogs dedicated to it. It deserves all that, of course. 
And I did not stick this paper in my typewriter to say that as 
a producer of honey the bes is almost as successful as the glu- 
cose factory. I give the bee its due credit for its honey, but 
we will let that pass. And neither did I sit down to hurrah 
about the industry and busy habits of the bee. Tk< bee is, I 
admit, a cheerful little worker. It improves each sunny hour. 
It gets up early in the spring and goes out into the cold air and 
freezes stiff and falls in the brook and gets itself eaten by the 
hungry little fishes, and it stays out so late in the fall that its 
blood coagulates and it is found walking around in circles and 
falling over dead with its legs in the air. Early and late the 
bee works, until—honestly—I sometimes think it has gone 
crazy on the work proposition. I doubt if any really sane in- 
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its disposal. 

When John Bee—known in 
the hive as Worker No. 5436—tightens up his belt in the 
morning and goes forth to hard labor he does not care a cent 
for making the world beautiful with flowers. His job is to 
hustle like a slave and bring home some honey and some 
pollen. He has not the least notion’ in his head that he is 
going to pollinize any blossoms. He doesn’t know what 
pollinizing means. He doesn’t know that flowers have to be 

llinized in order to produce fruit and seed. He thinks it 
is a confounded nuisance that he has to tumble around in 
the cup of the bluebell and crowd uncomfortably between a lot 
of annoying stamens and pistils to get at the honey he wants. 
His idea of a lovely world would be a world with honey juice 
in one saucer and a little first-class pollen in another, and both 
of them placed about three feet from the door of the hive. 
If questioned he would probably say this: 

“T don’t mind saying for publication that if I had been 
consulted the flowers would have been much better made. 
As they are now constructed they waste a busy man’s time. 
A great many of the blossoms are unnecessarily long and 
narrow; I waste a lot of time climbing down into them and 
climbing up out of them. The average flower has too much 

lien and not enough honey, and that’s a mistake. When 

go into a flower I must simply wallow in pollen—some- 
times I get my eoat so yellow I look like an orange. That’s 
an awful.waste of pollen; I don’t need one-hundredth of it. 
And then, too, I cannot imagine why a sticky headed pistil 
has to be stuck in every flower—sometimes “a dozen in one 
flower, and right in the middle of it where a fellow has to 
maul all over it, too! If lever get the job of making the flowers 
I'll leave out every’ pistil, for they are a detriment and of 
no use to any bee that ever lived. And, then, consider the 
short life of the flowers; that’s another disadvantage. A 
flower no sooner opens than ‘it (Continied-on page 6s 
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A shade tree badly in need of repair 


T is quite safe to say that well-developed shade trees in the 
prime and height of their beauty, trees that are at once the 
beauty and comfort of the home yard, are priceless. You 

would not sell such a tree from your property nor would you 
hesitate to pay to the limit of your means to have a mature 
tree established on your place should it be lacking. Surely such 
precious possessions need guarding. I often feel that since their 
span of life far exceeds our cwn, we must think of them as 
ours only in trust. Even if we selfishly consider the trees only 
for our own pleasures and uses, we must give them a certain 
amount of attention and care to insure their preservation. 

For all practical purposes of tree care, one need not possess 

a great familiarity with botanical lore. The understanding of 
the simpler facts of plant physiology will be quite sufficient. 
Very roughly classified, tree life has three distinct but inter- 
dependent divisions, namely, the roots, the trunk and the 

leafy parts. The roots serve both to anchor the tree into 

its position and to gather the soil water and mineral plant 

food. The leaves have the duty of transforming the 
crude mineral salts sent up in solution by the roots, into 

a form of starch. This starch can then be directly used 

by all parts of the trees for sustenance in growth. Each 

leaf is a wonderful little laboratory in which this chemical 
change in the sap is carried out by the green coloring 
matter (chlorophyll) aided by the sun’s energy. 

The third division, the trunk, is the section that is 

of particular interest to anyone concerned with tree 
preservation. 


I? is thru this trunk that the crude sap must travel to 
the leaves above and thru it that the starch food must 
return to feed the roots. Because of its service as a 
standard or support to the top and because of its use as a 
channel for sap communication between the roots and 
leaves, any injury to it becomes exceedingly serious and 
a menace to the tree’s life. : 

Most people are Considerably surprised to leafii’ that 
the only actively gréwing part of the tree trunk ‘is a thin 
layer of sapwood just beneath the bark. The interior of 
the trunk is largely supporting tissue most of which has 
hardened and is no longer actively in growth. Thru this 
thin-growing layer known as the cambium passes practi- 
cally all the sap communication between the roots and 
the tops. Since its healthy functioning is so vital to the 
tree’s life, some knowledge of it is exceedingly important 
to anyone practising tree repair. 

This young embryonic layer of cambium is the tissue 
that splits so — in the —— when the bark is 
removed to make the familiar willow whistles of boyhood 
days. During the growing season its microscopic cells 
are constantly dividing on both sides, on the outer side 
to form new bark cells, and on the inner to create new 
layers of wood. As this cambium is very tender and 
thin-walled, a slight abrasion or injury may destroy parts 
of it and once killed the dead area never again can give 
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Practical Tree 
Surgery for the 
Home Owner 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


Suggestions for Saving the 
Shade Trees Thru Simple 
Precautions 
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The same tree after filling the cavity 


rise to new bark or new wood. It is apparent then how impor- 
tant this tender tissue, which is the seat of active growth, is to 
the health of the tree. 

Suppose, now, that thru some mechanical injury or possibly 
disease or insect attack this growing layer or tissue 1s killed 
within some area. What happens? If the trouble is localized 
the uninjured cambium at the edge of the damaged area will 
give rise to a new layer of more or less abnormal wood and bark, 
called callous. This callous tissue forming during the growing 
season crowds in from the edges of the dead patch and gradu- 
ally, under favorable conditions, -will finally converge from all 
sides and in meeting will heal up or cover over the destroyed 
a. When this takes place, the tree again has a continuous 
iving layer of growing tissue. This is nature’s method of healing 


her tree wounds and man’s partis but (Continued on page 56 


An elm tree guyed with chains to prevent splitting at the crotch 
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How We Landscaped 


Our Homes 


Contributed by Better Homes and Gardens’ Readers 
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Mr. D. H. Van Pelt of Hamburg, New York, has demon- 
strated in the photograph above how effe ctively a heavy 
foundation planting of shrubbery will soften the lines of a 
house. The stately tree in front completes the picture 
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An attractive lily pool is the central point of inter- 

est in the garden of F. E. Ludtke, Three Oaks, 

Michigan. In the photograph below, a formal hedge 

neatly frames the home of A. L. Campbell, Little 
Neck, Long Island 
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aiie M. J. Weakley, Highland Park, Michigan, slils us 
the above picture of their Dutch ( ‘olonial house taken one 
year after the plantings had been made. Below is the 

cosy bungalow of Edward Hughes, Bucyrus, Ohio 
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Mr. B. R. Koch of South Bend, Indiana, may justly be proud of the way he has developed his grounds for the whole picture 
breathes the atmosphere of home. The panorama below shows just how the plantings have been arranged on his corner lot 
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Have You Neglected Asparagus? 


ORVAL SYNDER 


HY is it that a vegetable 

which almost every gardener 

likes to have on his table, in 
season and out, is not found grow- 
ing in a large number of the back- 
yard “money saving plots?” Why does the amateur leave this 
vegetable out of his plan? There are probably two reasons. 
First, he imagines that his space is too limited for such a rank 
growing crop and second, he knows little about the actual 
start this vegetable should have, he feels incapable of nursing 
this plant thru the infancy stage, when as a matter of fact, it 
is a very simple matter. 

Probably the only objection to asparagus is that you cannot 
harvest any of the luscious succulent shoots until the third 
spring, or when the plant is two years old. But, just recall 
what it does for you in turn. Beginning with the third spring 
it continues to peep up thru the cold, bleak soil early in the 
spring for several decades, and offer itself as a sacrifice to you. 
But do not think thet the use of the ground is entirely lost for 
the first two years. No! While you are waiting for this “‘lifer’ 
to store up enough energy for your future use you can use the 
space between the rows for other vegetables, such as radishes, 
carrots, beets, turnips, lettuce, spinach, without in any way 
harming the more permanent crop. 

Against the single objection of the long wait there are many 
things on the other side. Asparagus is the first vegetable in 
the spring to submit itself to aid in appeasing your craving 
appetite for something fresh from the garden. It produces 
for six to eight weeks with a fresh supply every morning if 

ou wish it. It loses very little of its flavor and succulence in 

ing canned in the home kitchen for winter use. In ancient 

times it was used as a medicine. What tonic could be more 
pleasant to take? 

Asparagus is more than a vegetable; it serves also as the 
main dish for luncheon or dinner with many people. Few there 
are who do not consider a dish of asparagus on toast a treat, a 
luxury which only the rich can afford when ordered in restau- 
rants and cafes. 


O not allow the question of lack of space to prevent you 
from starting plants of this vegetable. One or two dozen 
plants arranged along the fence or border at one side of the 
garden is sufficient for the average-sized family. The fine 
feathery attractive plumage of the asparagus plant itself would 
form a beautiful border or furnish a screen and add consider- 
able beauty to your garden after the cutting season ceases. 


Asparagus Is More Than a 
Vegetable, As Many Testify 


Asparagus will grow well in any 
type of soil but does its best in 2 
sandy loam. If you want more than 
one row, the rows should be spaced 
about two and one-half feet apart 
and the plants from twelve to eighteen inches apart in the row. 
If there is plenty of room in the garden these distances may be 
increased. 

Roots must be grown one year in advance of setting them out 
in the garden. The gardener can grow his own roots by sowing 
the seed in rows fourteen inches apart early in May and digging 
them up the following spring and giving them the proper space 
and location that you want them to remain in for years to come. 
When only a few roots are wanted, however, it would prove 
more economical to buy them from a market gardener, nursery- 
man or seedsman. It is my opinion that one-year-old roots 
should be used rather than the two-year-old, as they always 
have provei better for me, and also are cheaper. 


OU will notice when you receive the roots the character of 

the root system. There are no direct vertical roots but a 
large number of thick, fleshy roots running out horizontally 
or down at an angle of about forty-five degrees. This shows the 
asparagus plant to be a shallow feeder or grower and fertilizer 
applied above the plant on the surface will probably do the 
plant more good than that applied directly underneath. The 
new crown of asparagus each year grows a fraction of an inch 
above the old one; so that the root system is coming nearer the 
surface all the time. As an asparagus bed is good for fifteen to 
twenty years or more, sufficient depth must be allowed at the 
outset. Therefore, the one-year-old roots are planted with the 
roots well spread out in a trench about twelve inches deep and 
the crown covered, not the full twelve inches, but only three or 
four inches. The remainder of the soil is gradually worked in 
around the plants as they continue to grow thruout the 
season. 

Plenty of cultivation or hoeing should be given thruout the 
summer and fall and after frost kills the leaves and stems, they 
should be cut off and burned. It is a good plan each spring to 
apply a liberal amount of stable manure and hoe it in the soil. 
Then beginning the third year from the sowing of seed or the 
second year from setting out the roots a light gathering of shoots 
can be made. After that, it will not hurt the plants to harvest 
from them for six to eight weeks each spring. This is not a hard- 
and-fast rule, of course, but you can tell how long to extend 
the harvest by the vigor of the plants the (Continued on page 47 


Asparagus has no direct vertical roots but a number of fleshy roots running horizontally or 
downward at an angle of 45 degrees 
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e An arbor of good lines makes a pleasing entrance to a garden 
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At ; Arbors 
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r me _ — j i pe R. 0. BUCK and H. W. MICHELSON 
i te | 
‘ Es 
7 | l Zornes \ HE rose arbor illustrated on this page is attrac- 
fig.2 fh) en ee tive and easily made. It consists of two panel 
| ee 8 Regd sides, roof framing and latticed arches at the front 
eae eee and back. The legs are to be embedded in the ground 
ie i + +8 eile tiie eighteen inches so that the structure will stand firmly 
when completed. 
Figure one shows a method for framing in or housing 
the lattice panels in an attractive and workmanlike 
=e manner if you have facilities for cutting the dado or groove shown. 
IIlowever, the method w Pronger the panel shown by figure two is 
l quite as satisfactery and does not require the special equipment. The ~ 
MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR | stock bill is inten-ed for the second method so if the first is used you 
ROSE ARBOR ] should add three-fourths of an inch to the length of the cross lattice 


eon cine to house the ends. 
4 Legs, 2"x2"x8'6”. The general dimensions of the bracket are shown by the enlarged 








4 Rafters, 2”x2”x6’. Formed ends. 


2 Cross rafters, 2”x4”x3’8”. Formed ends. 

8 Brackets, 2”x9”"x12”. See detail drawing. 

9 Lattice, 3g”x134"x4’. 

2 Bow facing pieces, 3g”x134”. Make of several 
pieces, to fit opening. 

4 Lattice, 3g”x134"x12”. 

4 Lattice, 34”x134"x8”. 

8 Lattice, 3¢”x134"x5”". 

2 Rails, 34”x2”x15”. (1” tenon on each end.) 

18 Horizontal lattice, 3g”x134”"x13”. 

4 Vertical lattice, 34”x134”x6'9”. 

4 Framing strips, 34”x54”"x6'7”. 

4 Framing strips, 34"x5g”"x13”. 

4 Framing strips, 3¢”x54”x12”. 
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drawing in the lower right corner of the plate. If the brackets are to 
be sawed by hand with a keyhole or turning saw, white pine or some 
other easily worked wood should be used. Of course if they are to be 
band sawed you will not need to worry about how hard-the wood is, 
as any weather resisting wood will be satisfactory. The edges of the 
brackets can be smoothed with a half-round file. If stock six and one- 
half inches wide is used two brackets can be sawed out of one width 
thus economizing on material. Screws are the most satisfactory fasten- 
ing for the brackets so you will have to drill four holes large enough to 
clear the screws used. The heads should be countersunk. 

The bow pieces which are used to face the lower edge of the lattice 
at the front and back are made of three-eighths material one and three- 
fourths inches wide. You will find it convenient to make these strips 
out of three or four pieces with the joints lapping on a vertical lattice. 

The rafter ends are a simple quarter-circle cut and should not be 
difficult to cut with a keyhole or turning saw smooth enough so that 
they can be finished with a half-round file. 

After you have cut all of the material and finished it to size, you are 
ready to make the joints. The cross-rafters are fastened to the to 
of the legs with dowel rods or short pieces of broomstick. Lay out the 
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holes in the center of the top end of the legs and drill a three- 
fourths inch hole about one and one-half inches deep. A cor- 
responding hole should be drilled in the lower edge of the 
cross-rafter after which you can pin the two pieces together 
with the dowel and fasten securely by driving nails thru from 
the side fastening the dowel in place. 


The rails at the bottom on each side are mortised and 
pinned with nails into the leg. The tenon on this joint should 
be one and three-fourths inches long, three-eighths inch thick 
and extend into the leg one inch. Be sure to lay out and cut 
the tenons very carefully so that they will fit snugly into the 
mortise as the rigidity of the project depends on these joints. 

After assembling the two sides nail the cross- 
rafters into place, by toenailing them from the 











sides, and at the bottom of both the front and back 
tack on a strip of lumber to space the bottom and 
aid in leveling the structure when erecting. These 
should be nailed with the lower edge eighteen inches 
up from the bottom of the legs, that is at the grade 
ine. 

After digging the holes for the legs the structure 
is ready to erect. A bit of cement around the legs 
will make a better job of course, tho if the legs are 
well painted or tarred they will last a long time. 

The lattice at the top and in the arch at the front 
and back are put in last. Care must be taken to space 
the lattice evenly as any noticeable inaccuracy de- 
tracts greatly from the beauty of the arbor. 








N alley or vegetable patch is seldom attractive 
and more frequently is unsightly. A bit of 
material, a few hours of spare time, will cut off this 
unsightly view and at the same time provide an 
attractive background and comfort spot. 











The three designs for garden fea- 
tures pictured on this page are of 
such simple construction any handy 
man can make them without spe- 
cific struction. In planning for any 
sort of arbor or trellis, however, 
care must be taken to select a style 
which will harmonize with the gen- 
eral plan of the garden 





Weather resisting woods such as 
cypress or redwood may be used to 
good advantage in building garden 
furniture. Pine or fir are also serv- 
iceable if kept painted. All work of 
this nature should be given two WWI\ ee as, 
coats of paint before assembling K\ Vid 

and one after the work is completed Wa 
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If you do not care to build any of the lattices 
or arbors shown on these pages they can be 
purchased ready-built in these and other de- 
signs featured by various manufacturers. 
Whether you can make your own or not, do 
not let another season pass without adding 
to the beauty and convenience of your gar- 
den thru their use 


Tho of generous dimensions, the lattice shown 
on this page is one of the simplest to build. Only 
the tools commonly found around most houses are 
required, no millwork beyond the dressing of the 





Mote- Several types of columns and lattice are shewn to cheese from 






LATTICED BACKGROUND WITH SHELTER 
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material is needed. A great deal of leeway in the 





Designed by PU Back -Chreege 





matter of design is provided for. In the front view 

four types of columns are suggested so that you may 

choose a style most pleasing to your ore Column “A” of 
course requires the most work and material while column “D”’ 
is the simplest and may be made with either a solid panel or 
no panel at all. 

A cross-section of panel “C” is shown drawn to a larger 
scale so that the scheme of construction will be clear to you. 
With slight changes this section applies to each of the other 
columns as well. The troughlike corners of course form the 
real strength of the column and should be planed up square 
and true on the edges that are to be nailed together. The base 
and cap pieces hold the four trough corners together at the 
top and bottom. Of course the lattice if used should be put in 
before the column is assembled. 

The lattice panels may be made either horizontal and 
vertical or diagonal as shown in the lower right corner. Of 
course the diagonal type requires more work and material 
and I am not, altogether sure that this additional work and 
material is justified by the resulting lattice; however, this may 
be just a personal prejudice against unnecessary work! 

A standard four-foot bench of attractive design can be 
purchased to place in the sheltered portion as indicated. Bench- 
es of this sort can be purchased at a nominal cost and painted 
to match the structure, tho of course if your ideas call for an 
especially designed bench you will find them fairly easy to 
construct. 

The rafter ends are marked off at forty-five degrees after 
which a one-inch hole is drilled at the center of this line so that 
when the rafter end is sawed the cut comes thru this hole 
resulting in the formed end shown. This type of formed end, 


tho simple, is surprisingly attractive. Any amateur can make it. 
The following material is required to construct this project: 
5 Top rafters 2’’x6’’x8’—Formed ends. 
4 Center rafters 2’’x6’’x5’—Formed ends. 
4 Bottom rafters 2’’x6’’x10’—Formed ends. 
10 Rafters 2’’x4’’x3’—Formed ends. 
11 Lattice 34"x114"’x5’ 7”. 
8 Lattice ¥4""x1)4"'x7". 
4 Brackets 2’’x4’"x2’ 9”. 
Two Lattice Panels (Horizontal and Vertical Type) 
13 Lattice 34’’x134"’x6’ 2’—Vertical. 
13 Lattice 34’’x134’’x6’ 2’—Horizontal. 
Center Panel 
9 Lattice 34’’x134"’x5’ 6’’—Vertical. 
9 Lattice 34’x134"x4’ 3’’—Horizontal. 
Column “C”’ 
4 Base pieces 74’’x6’’x12’""—Mitered ends. 
4 Cap pieces 14"’x4’’x12”"—Mitered ends. 
4 Corner pieces 14/’x2’’x8’. 
4 Corner pieces 14’’x1’’x8’ (14%” for joining). 
4 Lattice 24’x134'"x8’. 
28 Lattice 44”x134"x77%"’. 
The best way to anchor columns of this type is as follows: 
Make a concrete pier thirteen inches square and about 
eighteen inches deep, for each column. The surface of the 
concrete should be about one inch above the level of the 
ground. While still soft embed a heavy iron eye in the concrete 
with just the eye above the surface. A piece of three-eighths 
iren rod with a hook on one end and (Continued on page 47 


Such a lattice makes an ideal background for the garden 
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A Picturesque Frame House 


Designed by J. EDGAR OUTCALT 


Further information concerning 
GARAGE!) | this design will be supplied upon 
On 11-4 request. All inquiries related to 
the house or to any individual 
building problems should be ad- 
dressed to Collier Stevenson, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa 








Frame construction admirably lends 
itself to designs of Colonial ins pira- 
tion as is evidenced by the alluring 
little house presented on this page. The 
exterior walls and chimney are of 
snowy white, color being introduced 
into the picture by the roof and shutters 


of green. The black-capped chimney ————a J HL | 
and the hardware add further contrast y a. — Paes ', BED ROOM 
; ROOF 7 BED ROOM) | LL 10° 4°12-11" 


Some especially interesting features of 
this plan are the three fireplaces, the j | 
placement of the stairway at the far 
end of the entrance hall which pro- 
vides convenient access to the upper 
floor from the kitchen, and the one- 
car garage which adjoins the house in 
a way to add to rather than detract 
from the good appearance of the house 
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Furnishing the 
Home Fireplace 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell, I 
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The well-balanced ar- 
rangement of chairs and 
tahlre if ° 1] h hk e 
ables, lamps anc OORS, 
hown above, is an inter- 
esting change from the 
familiar davenport barri- 
cade, long popular in fire- { 
place furnishing At ex- Y  e } Upyyy ‘“ ene ssensaseannnensmnaenensensnneannass - —— 

iu ae g : i kh lldldddddddddeddddeddeaéé Ld ddeddddea UML 
treme right, a white mar- ; a ry Y 


ble fireplace of simple 
beauty is simply and most 
appropriately decorated. 
In the room shown at cen- 
ter of page, cherished china 
and a good old family por- 
trait have been delight- 
fully used against soft- 


For a colonial house of 
rugged carly farmhouse 
type, a yawning fireplace 
like that shown below 
would be delightful. Be- 
ing shelfless, it could not 
have a crowded mantel! 
At lower left, the picture 


toned walls wood- a? : : , ‘ , 

an baer and = sl d- 4 1é-z ; ; . y has a frame of antique gilt 

“enriched with carving Wn : thet fits within the over- 
SS Se sa mantel panel moldings 
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The completed house after the addition of the second unit. The original structure is shown in the photograph below 


A Well-Planned Unit House of Pleasing Lines 


Designed by WATSON K. PHILLIPS 


Complete working drawings, 
blueprints and building s pect- 
fications of this Unit House 
No. 7, will be furnished any 
reader for $7.50, postpaid 
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The two drawings on this page picture 
Unit House No. 7 before and after the’ 
addition of the second unit. Stmce the 
original house is complete in every detail 
the second addition may be made at any 
time and is so arranged that the land- 
scaping of the front lawn will not be af- 
fected in any way by the change. The 
house at either stage is of good design 










































and attractive J 
} PORCH | 
Fominc |e le ; 
FUTURE i) aicovt|" KITCHEN Y 
} Tee ey LLIN RIM Ricci 'en-opls | 
On the accompanying plans the original j PORCH = oo 
unit is shown by heavy shaded lines and j 
the addition by lighter lines. Until the 130x230 AAVHTIG ROOM 
addition is built there is no dining room HALL} | 13-02130 
and the living room is rather small but | . ? PORCH 
when the house is completed the original Oo ¥ y 
living room is converted into a dining ry « 
room, thus making the first floor roomy y 
and well-balanced. The addition of the _ 
third bedroom completes the second floor ommmmuommeumen a a sememmnnnnl 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 


° mains so at any stage of the building 
What It Costs to Build program. / 

We have procured estimates from two contrac- 2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
tors, located in different sections of the country, on No haphazard adding of wings and costly 
the cost of building this house unit by unit. Actual alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
figures are on hand and we will furnish a copy to vance to save as much as possible in al- 
all purchasers of blueprints. teration costs. You can add a unit for 

less money in many cases than it would 
Orici- Aoppt- cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
NAL TIONAL moving expenses, realtor’s commissions, 
Unir Unit Torar etc. 
E. = ny Ae RE - $9,077 $3,235 $12,312 3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
“ temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
Harry G. Wallace....... 6,187 3,420 9,607 sity to move to a larger house later. 


Des Moines, lowa ‘ ie 
4. You do not have to wait until “your 


ship comes inj’ before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small out- 
lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
any family will be proud to own. 











Collier Stevenson who has charge 
of our building department is al- 
ways glad to help you with your 
building problems. Write him con- 
cerning this houseplan or others 
in the series. Questions are an- 
swered free of charge 


Landscape Design for Unit House No. 7 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the plan below to anyone who 

is interested. A moderate charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise 

be glad to answer any question by letter which you may care to ask concern- 

ing this plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot make 
individual plans on this basis 
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Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


Why Eggs of Birds Are Pointed 


F you should look at the eggs of a 
number of kinds of wild birds, you 
would find that most of them are 
larger at one end than at tie other. There 
is good reason for this. For one thing, 
where a nest happens to be shallow, there 
is less danger of the eggs rolling out and 
being broken. The pointed 
end on each makes it like 
a top which you lay on 
its side on the table; in- 
stead of falling off, it rolls 
around and around when 
you give it a knock. 

Eggs of many of the 
water birds 
are strikingly 
pointed, espe- 
cially of those 
that lay their 
eggs on the 
open beach or 
on ledges on 
the cliffs. 
There the 
wind blows 
furiously 
sometimes, 
and the danger to such tiny fragile objects 
would be greater if they were round. 
Gulls and the kildeer, for example, nest 
on the flat ground or on the open beach; 
the American coot has a level nest of 
sticks; and the auks lay their eggs on the 
bare rocks. Eggs of all of these birds taper 
quite sharply toward one end. 

In having eggs “top-shaped”’ there is 
another advantage too, particularly for 
birds that make little or no nest. Be- 
cause the eggs are pointed, they can be 
brought together more closely, and it is 
easier for the feathered mother to cuddle 
them snugly beneath her. If you have 
ever come upon Bob White’s flat little 
home in the grass by the roadside, you 
may have noticed that the eggs of this 


shy bird are very nearly conical in shape. 

Among the wild birds, eggs that are 
almost round, of course, are occasionally 
found. But you will discover that usually 
these are the eggs of birds that build 
deep nests or use deep holes for their 


homes. Within such cozy shelters, there 
is little danger that the eggs will roll 


out and break; neither can they stray 
away from the mother bird’s protecting 
wing. 


Underground Wealth 


VALUABLE treasure chests lie buried 
in many a garden and lawn! The 
contents of those chests are even more 
mysterious and wonderful than the gold 
and silver said to have been hidden by 
Captain Kidd several hundred years ago. 
For those treasure chests, all tightly 
sealed, contain the precious possessions of 
the tulips and the hyacinths and the 
daftodils and the narcissi and of the true 
members of the lily family. All of these 
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The little may- 
flower pictured 
above 1s at its 
best where it 
grows wild, The 
photograph at left shows 
the hyacinth’s strong-box 


plants have the same habit of hoarding 
away new blossoms and leaves in a mar- 
velous manner, indeed. 

A hyacinth bulb, cut in two lengthwise, 
will show you just how cleverly that 
plant tucks away its riches in a strong 
box. Layer after layer, tight-fitting and 
waterproof, protects the wealth within. 
And then, in the very center you can see 
the tiny exquisite blooming plant—the 
buried treasure—which nothing except 
the springtime can discover and bring 
to light in all its splendor. The strange 
part about it, perhaps, is that if those 
chests are ever dug up and opened by 
force, as those of the pirates used to be, 
the value of the treasure vanishes as tho 
by magic. 


The Pilgrims’ Blossoms 





MMT 





| of Life 

HE poet Whittier, who 

was so fond of the out- 
of-doors, says that the 
trailing arbutus was the 
first flower the folks at 
Plymouth Rock found af- 
ter they had landed. Worn 
out by the hardships of 
the ocean journey and the 
trials of this strange land, 
they took courage when 
they found the tiny fra- 
grant blossoms lifting 
their rosy faces so bravely 
out of the dead leaves 
even before the snow had 
left the ground. What a 
message of cheer that 
must have been! No won- 
der the name ‘“Mayflow- 
er” still (Cont. on p. 63 





Eggs of some of the birds that 
make no nest. The one in the 
lower left-hand corner is that 
of “Bob White;” the others 
are eggs of birds that lay on 
the open beach or on flat rocks 
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a Record 
Breaking Year 


and a still 


Greater Year to Lome 


With sales in excess of 250,000 cars, Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. have just completed the greatest year in their 
history. 


eee 


Had it been possible to produce cars in sufficient num- 
bers, their increase over 1924 would have been even 
more substantial. 


ws ~ ve rmn 


This year the production problem has been mastered. 
A $10,000,000 expansion program stands completed— 
and the enormous output of 1925 will be nearly doubled! 


Production on this stupendous scale makes possible the 
astounding low prices announced January 7th. 


It makes them possible even though the car is better 
today than ever before. These are but a few of the 
vital refinements— 


A DODGE BROTHERS f Rich and attractive new colors. 
SEDAN AT THIS PRICE s 


Absolute smoothness of engine operation. 


5 A new snap and elasticity of operation throughout. 
Smart and stylish new body lines. 
Complete vision from every angle of the sturdy 


F. O. B. DETROIT all-steel body. 





Dodge Brothers Motor Car has always been an excep- 
tional product. With these refinements, at these new 
prices, it is without question the greatest value Dodge 
Brothers have ever offered. 


Dovnsce BrotTHers Inc. DEetrTrRoir 


Dovse Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DopDGEeE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 

















HAVE here before me as I 

write, a letter from an ac- 

quaintance of mine who lives 
in a small town. It presents so 
definitely the problem that con- 
fronts many other mothers, that 
I am constrained to publish it 
here, hoping the answer will help 
Dear Mrs. LeCron: 

I agree perfectly with all that you say 
about the joys and advantages of reading 
aloud at home, but I just have to admit 
that it doesn’t work in our family—in fact 
I have a hard time getting my Alice, who 
is fifteen, and Bruce, who is fourteen, to 
read at all now that they are old enough 
to be interested in movies and an oc- 
casional evening party. Besides, Alice 
likes sewing better than books, and lately 
Bruce’s homemade radio seems to have 
driven nearly all other thoughts 
out of his head. I don’t object to 


Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Department of Better Homes 
and Gardens and will gladly answer any questions on literary 
subjects that readers care to ask her. Consult her about the 
books you buy for your home library, ask her for reading 
lists for your children, let her help you choose family reading 
matter for the long winter evenings at home. 
Cowle’ LeCron, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


flowed under the bridge since our child- 
hood. We can’t help it—it has its great 
disadvantages—but it is a fact neverthe- 
less that this is a day of easy entertain- 
ment. The radio, the magazines, the 
newspapers, provide it constantly, and 
there is little need of our doing much 
more than lifting a finger to get it. Much 
of it is poor silly entertainment too, but 
I consider any mother extremely undis- 
cerning who for that reason condemns it 
altogether. Far better to welcome this 


Address Helen 





entire J— family—Father, Moth- 
er, “Grandma,” Alice, Bruce and 
Gracie—will be interested. [| 
should set aside a certain evening 
hour for the reading—say, seven 
to eight—and always keep it, at 
least whenever humanly possible. 
And I should try to make it the 
most cheerful hour of the day. I should 
encourage the neighbors to drop in and 
listen too if they care to, and if convenient 
I should provide other attractions, such as 
apples or popcorn. Mothers must be 
schemers at times! 

All this to develop the habit of family 
reading: Once developed, it is a habit 
that persists. 

I can think at the outset of six books 
which I believe with all my heart would 
interest every one of the J—’s and I can 
think of dozens more that might 
interest them. Oh, it is a fascinat- 





the radio, it keeps him home eve- 
nings, but it does seem ashame that 
he should grow up without know- 
ing any more about great litera- 
ture than he gets at school. 

Gracie, who is seven, loves to 
be read to, and so does Grandma 
J—, who makes her home with 
us, but I notice that they both 
fall asleep over descriptions that 
are long and involved. 

Last winter we tried “Ivanhoe” 
because Frank said it was a book 
he had loved as a boy and our 
children ought to know it, but 
honestly, altho we started hap- 
pily enough, by the time four 
evenings had gone by nobody 
but mother was listening! Bruce 
said he “got enough of stuff like 
that at school,” and Alice called it 





SIX GOOD BOOKS FOR FAMILY 
READING 


Here are the six best books Mrs. LeCron 
can suggest with which to begin the “reading 
aloud custom” in a family of varied ages. 
These are all books worth reading and worth 
owning, and each one should prove interest- 
ing to “Grandma,” fourteen-year-old Bruce, 
and seven-year-old Gracie as well as the 
others. 


“Tom Sawyer,’ by Mark Twain. 
“Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain. 


“The First Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
“Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“A Little Boy Lost,’ by W. H Hudson. 
“Uncle Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris. 


ing subject, this of family read- 
ing! 

After finishing “Tom Sawyer,” 
I should then advise the J—’s to 
try “Huckleberry Finn,” an even 
more deeply loved book in our fam- 
ily, and afterwards, unless someone 
wants a change from Mark Twain 
(I myself can’t imagine it!) I 
should take “The Prince and the 
Pauper.” 

From “The Prince and the 
Pauper” I should go in turn to 
“The First and Second Jungle 
Books” by Rudyard Kipling, and 
thence (unless they want more of 
Kipling, in which case I should 
suggest the “Just-So Stories”) I 
should take up “Treasure Island” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Alice may feel that “Treasure 








“terribly tiresome.” Grandma 
said she liked it, but I noticed that 
it didn’t keep her awake very long. And 
of course it was ’way over Gracie’s head. 

Now tell me, please, is there anything 
I can do about this? Father is patient 
and good, but he says it’s no use reading 
if the family won’t listen. 

Thanking you in advance for any help 
you may give me, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Grace L. J—. 

Now I don’t think Mrs. J—’s problem 
is an impossible one at all. In fact, it is 
quite a moderate, typical one, and she is 
fortunate indeed to have a husband who 
is willing to read if anybody will listen. 
I can picture puzzled little Gracie, pa- 
tiently waiting for the “story part,” and 
Bruce, like any other lively American 
boy with an imagination untouched as 
yet by a period so remote as that of the 
days of “Ivanhoe,” getting “bored stiff” 
by the long introduction and unfamiliar 
words of that good old book. 


O Mrs. J—, and you other mothers 
whose families are not yet accus- 
tomed to reading aloud at homes don’t 
begin with Scott or Dickens. Your chil- 
dren, like mine, are one more generation 
removed from those writers than we our- 
selves were, and a great deal of water has 
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cheap intellectual stimulus as a step more 
advanced than none, and gently lead her 
children—so gently that they scarcely 
feel the leading strings—into worthier 
paths. Let the “funnies” and the maga- 
zines teach your child the joys of reading 
if they seem to be the only reading he is 
interested in, but see that other, more 
permanent things are at hand for him to 
take up when he is ready. Personally, I 
consider that all this “to-do” about sup- 
pressing certain books and certain maga- 
zines “in order to prot:ct our children” 
is both foolish and futile. The way to 
protect our children is by educating their 
taste. And the way to educate their 
taste is to let them read anything, every- 
thing, they will until they have learned 
the joy of reading. Gradually but un- 
mistakably a preference for good things 
will assert itself. 

Of course, if it is within your power, 
give them good books rather than bad, 
but above all instill in them the love of 
reading no matter what they read. And 
teach them to enjoy reading at home. 


But to get back to Mrs. J— and her 
problem. If I were she, I should be- 
in with “Jom Sawyer” by Mark Twain, 
or I believe it is a book in which the 


Island” is a “boy’s book,” but 
she won’t offer that objection long 
for once into it, she will discover that it 
is a book for readers of all ages. Of course 
it is a little scarey and Gracie may prefer 
Mother’s lap to the floor during the read- 
ing, but a little scariness won’t hurt her 
a bit. Do you remember what Alfred 
Noyes says? 
“When the firelight, red and clear, 
Flutters in the black wet pane, 
It is very good to hear 
Howling winds and trotting rain: 
It is very good indeed 
When the nights are black and cold, 
Near the friendly hearth to read 
Tales of ghosts and buried gold.” 

That verse always reminds me of 
“Treasure Island.” 

Speaking of mystery stories (and I 
really haven’t any business to let myself 
get side-tracked in this way except that 
I am still considering home reading) 
there are two very good collections of 
short ones which were brought together 
by Elva 8. Smith of the Carnegie Library 
at Pittsburg, “Mystery Tales for Girls and 
Boys” and “More Myswery Tales for Girls 
and Boys.’’ These volumes have been 
very popular with children, and the stories 
in them, which include familiar ones by 
Poe, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, etc., 
are very well chosen. (Cont. on p. 89 
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" this Electric Floor Polisher 
Rent for *2.00 a Day --- 


and Beautify all your floors and linoleum~ Quickly _, 






























































G BHY go to the expense and trouble of refinishing your 
Ss S floors every year or two? It isn’t necessary —if you 
la’ YA WAN) use the Johnson Wax treatment. This takes only a 
IN) NWA ) few minutes—there is no hard work—no messy 
~~ rags and pails. And afterwards your floors will 
require but half the care and practically noexpense. ~ 
Waxed floors are so beautiful and distinctive. They sparkle 
and gleam. They reflect sunshine and light. They accentuate 
beauty in furnishings. But waxed floors are also practical. They 
are easy to care for and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then, waxed floors are convenient—your rooms aren't 
upset for days. WAX hardens in five minutes. 


Just try the Johnson Wax Treatment! All you do is spread 
on a thin coat of Johnson's Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop and the Electric Floor Polisher will quickly do the rest. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors instantly and with- 
out the slightest effort. It actually runs itself—you just guide 
it with the fingertips. Gives a higher, evener and more beau- 
tiful polish than can be obtained by hand. It is simple! Light! j 
Runs from any lamp socket. It polishes under low pieces of 
furniture without moving them. 


At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and in just a short time 
wax-polish all your floors and linoleum. Telephone your nearest 
dealer NOW and make an appointment to rent one for a day 
this Spring. 

Leading Department, Drug, Furniture, Grocery, Hardware 
and Paint Stores can supply you with Johnson's Polishing 
Wax. Refuse substitutes. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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The home gardener can have quality as well as variety in the vegetables he grows 


Gardening for Diabetics 


HERE are two classes of 

people in the world who 

need gardens or at least 
the vegetable products of gardens. 
The first class consists of all 
diabetics and the second class includes 
all the rest of mankind. 

We have told in previous issues how 
those of the second group need vegetables 
as health protecting foods, to supply 
vitamins, minerals, and volume to the 
diet. All these reasons apply equally to 
the diabetics, who have in addition other 
needs growing out of their trouble. 

It is no small number of people who 
have to be considered in this connection. 
An eminent authority, Dr. E. P. Joslin, 
has estimated the number of diabetics in 
the country at one million, The fact that 
the official records 
show three times as 
many cases as 20 
years ago is not an 
evidence that the 
race is degenerating, 
but that doctors 
better diagnose their 
cases now and that 
public health fig- 
ures are more ac- 
curate. 

This great group 
of diabetics have 
one of the most in- 
teresting diseases 
that affect mankind; 
one that has been 
much studied by 
scientific men with 
results that have 
revolutionized the 
treatment and con- 
tributed a great deal 
to our knowledge of 
normal nutrition. If 
they could all be 
reached by the story 
@ good proportion of 
the million might be put in shape to do 
their share of the world’s work and to live 
longer than the average of their normal 
friends who are not forced to take that 
rigid care of their health which goes along 
with dietary control of diabetes. 

The last decade has brought not one 
but two epochal discoveries, landmarks 
on the route to control of diabetes: Dr. 
F. M. Allen’s principle of food limitation, 
the so-called “starvation method,” and 
the more recent insulin treatment from 
the University of Toronto. They are 
based on research, are accurate in method 
and give remarkable results, tho they 
may not cure. The future of every pa- 
tient lies in his ewn hands and in those of 
his cook, Health depends on willingness 
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DR. W. A. ORTON 


A Wide Variety of Vegetables Is 
Necessary for Feeding a Diabetic 


to submit to discipline and self-denial; on 
the faithful following of an established 
order of diet and a determination to win 
out in the fight. 

Physicians can help only in the -first 
step of diagnosis and determination of the 
individual requirements and by teaching 
the patient and his family how to proceed. 
It is a matter of education, and since 
every reader of this article is practically 
certain to have a relative or acquaintance 
affected by diabetes, information on the 
fundamentals will be pertinent, particu- 
larly as many erroneous beliefs prevail, 





Swiss chard should be picked before it is fully mature 


even among the medical profession. 
What is diabetes? It is defined as 
“deficiency of the internal secretion of 
the Islands of Langerhans of the pan- 
creas.” These ductless glands become 
injured by an infection or otherwise and 
are unable to manufacture enough of the 
hormone or mysterious substance that 
controls the use by the body of the food 
we eat. Particularly the ability to handle 
carbohydrates is diminished, but not only 
does an excess of sugar and starch do 
harm, but protein and fat also are poorly 
utilized. The excess of glucose remains in 
the blood up to a certain. level, when it 
spills into the urine, and the partially 
assimilated fat breaks‘down intoInjurious 
acids which poison the system. ~ 


Cases of diabetes differ in the 
widest degree, from those who 
have no abnormality except when 
they partake excessively of sweets, 
to those who have no tolerance for 
any carbohydrate. If the sufferer goes to 
a hospital where his food is weighed and 
his blood and urine tested for a period, he 
can be told exactly how much he may 
safely eat of every food element, protein, 
carbohydrate and fat and be given a 

retty wide choice of the articles supply- 
ing these elements. If he follows direc- 
tions his tolerance may rise and his limi- 
tation at the dining table be moderated. 
His case will not progress downward un- 
less he breaks diet and allows an excess 
of sugar to be present in his blood and 
urine. The disease can be controlled 
indefinitely by 
proper treatment. If 

e indulges his ap- 
petite his case is 
certain to grow 
worse. It may be a 
short life but not a 
merry one. ‘The 
sequel of neglect is 
more painful than 
the privation of diet. 

The fundamental 
principle of the Allen 
treatment is the re- 
lief of overstrain on 
the defective pan- 
creatic glands by 
strict limitation of 
the food to the 
quantity the indi- 
vidual can assimi- 
late. Protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate 
are all restricted. 
There is no longer 
an allowed list of 
foods of which the 

atient may eat ad 
ibitum, nor is there 
a strictly forbidden list. The prohibition 
of sugar and starch is no longer total, but 
the aim is to take all the carbohydrate 
that can be utilized and no more. 

There is, as a rule, a marked reduction 
in body weight. It is the purpose to keep 
thin, thereby reducing the food require- 
ment and further relieving the over- 
strained function. As the weight goes 
down the tolerance for food rises until the 
two curves intersect at a point which 
generally allows a comfortable existence. 

The diabetic in this condition actually 
requires less food than formerly. - The 
basal metabolism is lowered: ~What does 
this imply? First, knowledge of the exact 
composition pf , the’ various foodstufis, 
second; accurate weighing (Cont. on-p. 51 
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What is it worth to be certain 
when you remodel or build? 


What is it worth to avoid sore disappoint- 
ments—defects discovered too late to be 
corrected except at great expense? 


r 
What is the real cause of these faults sup- 
posedly due to poor construction? Care- Fo Tr Ww A i E c™ 
lessness in selecting materials! Failure to 


. insist upon products of known reputation, 
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~ | known value,known dependability. 

en ff Experienced home owners and _ builders 

ts, don’t guess. They test and compare—and 

‘or then select their materials. 

. When you build or remodel, investigate 

~ Beaver Products for walls, for roofs. Test 

ay and compare them. Satisfy yourself 

in thoroughly on every point of their 

& superiority. See why they build walls that 

ly- & are more beautiful and enduring—roofs 

c- that stay sealed and retain their beauty. 

i | For really satisfactory remodeling, and 

many miscellaneous uses, select 

SS 

nd ff Beaver Fibre Wall Board 

ed 

y You know this famous product. It has 

If earned the position of leadership it main- 

Pp § tains among fibre wall boards. Test it for 

” greater durability and strength. See how 

ed much easier it takes decoration. Compare 

- it as an insulator against heat, cold and 

be sound. You can easily identify genuine 

is § Beaver Wall Board by the Red Beaver 

in Border on every panel. Send for sample ; Nps aes 

“ and literature. Address Dept. 1403. 

&. 

on THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 

- Buffalo, N. Y. 

mn Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England : 
“ “Consult the BEAVER PRODUCTS DEALERin Your Town” SEAVER Fine WAL, SOARD 
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A few white sweet peas bring out more 
clearly the colorings of the others 


Y venture in sweet pea raising was 
due to orders to live out of doors 
that I might regain my health. 

Always a devotee of flowers I started 
the raising of sweet peas in a small plot 
eight feet in length and four feet in 
width, utilizing a strip of ground not 
available for vegetable planting. It was 
in the late fall, when I commenced to 
plan for their raising. First purchasing 
a package of the Duplex Spencer, a rich 
cream variety, I planted the seeds in 
six different pots each one six inches in 
diameter in order to try out not only 
different methods of planting and water- 
ing, but fertilizers. 

The first one contained rotted barn 
manure at the ratio of two inches to each 
pot, the second the same proportion of 
bonemeal, the third was devoted to hen 
manure, the fourth to leaf mold and 
earth intermixed. For a variety the 
fifth contained bonemeal and manure 
mixed together while in the last one, the 
rotted manure was topped with bonemeal 
and filled up with fresh clean soil. Some 
of the seeds were soaked for two days 
before planting and those were put into 
three pots each one of which was num- 
bered. The other three contained the 
seeds without soaking. Then, again, an 
experiment was made for while half of 
them were watered with liquid manure, 
dissolving cow manure with water, the 
other watering was one-tenth mouth 
glue dissolved in nine-tenths water. The 
cost was very slight, ten cents for glue, 
the same for bonemeal and fifteen for the 
peas, thirty-five cents in all. 

Thru these experiments I was ready for 
planting in the spring, having decided 
that it was better not to soak the seeds 
and that for fertilizer in trenches twelve 
inches wide and the same in depth, four 
inches of rotted manure and a pound of 
bonemeal were sufficient. 


As my lot was forty-six feet wide, 
three rows were all that I was able 
to experiment with, but it allowed for 
quite extensive planting as each trench 
was ninety-six feet in length and forty 
inches in width. The manure was scat- 
tered into the bottom and _ thoroly 
drenched. with water in order to settle 
it, and over this was thrown the bonemeal 
which was in turn covered with earth until 
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My Venture 
in Growing 
Sweet Peas 


MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


What I Have Learned 
From Experimenting 


With This Annual 


about two inches from the top of the 
trench. 

It was the first of March when the 
first peas were put into the ground, each 
color being separated by a piece of board 
which marked their termination. There 
were six colors in all, including pink, 
lavender, orange, salmon, white and 
crimson. The seeds were planted an inch 
apart and pressed down for a distance 
of two inches with a small stick. The 
cost of the purchase was $1.90. 


NOW Iwas ready for the posts, sinking 
them two feet into the ground and 
placing them four feet apart, the cost 
being $1.70. 

They were to act as standards for the 
wire which was five feet wide to be 
nailed to them in order to allow the peas 
to fasten themselves around them, ths 
holding them in position and making 
them easier to pick. They were then left 
to themselves for a period of two weeks, 
by which time tiny sprouts had appeared 
above the ground demanding an extra 
covering of earth that the roots might be 
stronger and the plants healthier. 

Twice a week the garden was thoroly 
watered and if the growth was not vigor- 
ous enough to suit me, a little nitrate of 
soda was added, being placed six inches 


The modern sweet pea has an entrancing 
structure. In this photograph notice the 
exquisite formation of the “wings” 
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The Sapphire. Other good blue varieties 
are Early Blue Bird and Mrs. Tom Jones 


away from the plants. As this was pur- 
chased in five-pound lots, thirty-five cents 
carried me thru the season. 

As an advertisement I was allowed to 
cut out a circle in front of the house. 
This was five feet in diameter, and 
treated in the same manner as the 
trenches, the central feature being a post, 
purchased at a cost of twenty-five cents 
and pounded into the ground until four 
feet in height. Strings stretched from the 
top of the pole to clothespins which had 
been driven in on the outer edge allowed 
for the placing of string on which they 
could climb. The dark crimson were used 
for the outer row with a background of 
lavender, white being used nearest the pole. 


BE ORE the blossoms had opened, a 
summer sojourner noticing my ex- 
periment, asked me to lay out a garden 
on his estate, following out my own idea. 
I made a one-path old-fashioned garden 
ending with a green arbor. Daisies were 
planted on either side of the path instead 
of box and inside foxglove, canterbury 
bells, and many of the old-time blossoms 
were allowed. Desirous of a windbreak 
two rows of wire netting four feet high, 
supported by posts, were at the farther 
side, one of them being used for rose 
color sweet peas with lavender for an 
interior tone. A check for $50 was my 
reward for my labor as well as many more 
orders which brought in the sum total of 
$250 gain. 

As my flowers came into bloom every 
blossom was cut each morning that none 
should go to seed and thus sap the vitality 
of the vines. In order to advertise my 
venture, one hundred cards were pur- 
chased, on which were painted sweet pea 
decorations. A written notice of my stock 
was also placed on this card. These were 
delivered by a boy at a cost of $2.50. 

Before long I received an order to sup- 
ply sweet peas for a wedding, accom- 
panied by a request that I do the deco- 
rating. So successful was the result that 
a check for $30 was handed me and a week 
later one of the guests giving a pink tea, 
ordered every blossom of that color in 
stock, amounting to $15. Soon orders 
came in such quantities that I was un- 
able to fill them all as each one required 
a different color. Funerals, purple and 
white; church fairs, (Cont. on p. 69 
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T° most people a flower garden means 
masses of perennials arranged for 
succession of bloom from earliest spring 
to the heavy frosts of late autumn. As 
there is no other class of plant material 
which has such a wealth of variety, or a 
more vivid array of color the difficulty of 
securing a satisfying perennial garden 
becomes apparent. 

No garden can be an unqualified success 
unless it has some pretense at design. 
Lack of room prevents a discussion of the 
proper site for a garden, the size and 
shape of its beds, width of paths, or of the 
many other details which need considera- 
tion in garden planning. There is, how- 
ever, a large amount of information on 
these subjects which the would-be gar- 
dener should ferret out in order that he 
may start his garden upon a safe founda- 
tion. 

In a garden, as at a feast, restraint is 
preferable to excess. It is far better policy 
to select a few well-chosen perennials 
as a nucleus of a garden, than to begin 
with a mass of plants gathered together 
with little or no attention to their char- 
acteristics. As the amateur’s knowledge 
and experience grows he can add various 
plants which he admires, so that ulti- 
mately he will have a garden consisting 
of a large number of varieties. It is much 
more satisfying to see a small garden com- 
posed of a few plants, such as the iris, 
coreopsis, larkspur, and chrysanthemum, 
in the pink of condition, than to view 
a tangled mass of a few of this, one of that, 
and several of another thing indiscrimi- 
nately planted. 

Many lists gathering together the 
various plants according to their period of 
bloom have been compiled. From these it 
is possible to make our selections and 
place them in our gardens in such a man- 
ner that each section will have its quota 
of bloom the entire season. This is the 
manner in which we can best secure suc- 
cession of bloom, many times spoken of 
as continuous bloom. We should never 
expect, however, to have an unbroken 
expanse of color thruout the entire season 
for there will always be an abundance of 
green foliage on the plants which have 
bloomed, and upon those which are de- 
veloping for later bloom. 


Plants for the Background 


Every garden, to be true to the tradi- 
tional meaning of the word, must have 
an inclosure of some sort. It need not be 
a heavy or formal mass of masonry for 
shrubs and hedges will serve the purpose 
as well. The garden side of this inclosure 
is the ideal place to plant the taller 
growing perennials for they show to 
advantage against such a background. 
Besides this is the back edge of our beds 
or borders, and by placing our tallest 
plants here we do not obstruct the view 
of the shorter plants. A list of some of the 
varieties of perennials for this location 
might read as follows: Aconitum autum- 


Plant Perennials 
Thoughtfully 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 
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nal (autumn monkshood); Althea rosea 
(hollyhock); Anchusa italica (alkanet); 
Asters (in variety); Baptisia australis 
(false indigo); Bocconia cordata (plume 
poppy); Boltonia asteroides (false chamo- 
mile); Chrysanthemum indicum and mori- 
folium (hardy chrysanthemums); Del- 
phinium elatum (bee larkspur); Digitalis 
pupureum (foxglove); Helenium (in varie- 
ty), (sneezeweed); Hibiscus moscheutos 
(mallow); Monarda didyma (bee balm). 


Plants of Medium Height 


There is a host of possible claimants for 
the important middle ground of our beds 
and borders that their choice is a difficult 
one. In planting this area, which is the 
largest and most noticed spot of the 
garden, we should endeavor to avoid 
a spotty arrangement by planting our 
perennials in good-sized clumps, with the 
exception of accent plants of the peony 
or lupin type, and to drift them in to- 
gether by using elongated shaped clumps 
which mingle at their ends with their 
neighbors. Straight lines or too regular 
intervals should be avoided, altho it is 
best to repeat certain combinations at 
various intervals in order to achieve a 
certain feeling of unity. A partial list of 
perennials for the middle ground follows: 
Anemone japonica (Japanese windflower) ; 
Aquilegia (in variety) (columbine); As- 
clepias tuberosa (butterflyweed); Cam- 
panula medium (canterbury bells); Cle- 
matis recta (shrubby clematis); Dicentra 
(in variety) (bleedingheart); Dictamus 
frazinella (gas plant); Gaillardia grandi- 
flora (blanket flower) ; Gypsophila panicu- 
lata (baby’s breath); Lilium (in variety) 
(lilies); Jris (in variety); Lupinus poly- 
phyllus (lupins); Paeonia (in variety) 
ow: Papaver (in variety) (poppies) ; 

hlox (in variety); Platycodon grandi- 
florum (balloon flower). 


Low-Growing Varieties 


The front edge of the bed or border is 
the space which needs to be treated in a 
prim and staid manner for this area is the 
one which makes or mars a garden by its 
air of tidiness. We should strive to use 
such plants as are compact and trim by 
nature, and which will give the appear- 
ance of a low hedge or edging for the more 
luxuriant things behind. A list of peren- 
nials suitable for the foreshore of the 
border is appended: Alyssum saxatile 
compactum (golden tuft); Arabis albida 
(rock cress); Armeria maritima var. 
splendens (thrift) ; Bellis perennis (English 
daisy); Cerastium tomentosum (snow-in- 
summer); Dianthus plumarius (Scotch or 
grass pink); Dianthus barbatus (sweet 
william); Funkia (in variety) (day lily); 
Iberis sempervirens (hardy candytuft); 
Tris cristata (crested dwarf iris); Myosotis 
palustris (forget-me-not); Phlox subulata 
(May pink); Plumbago lar (lead- 
wort) ; Stachys lanata (woundwort) ; T'uni- 
ca saxifraga (tunica). 
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The rainbow comes 





Buy 
These Roses 


To start a new garden or to enrich an old 
one with new beauty, what so fine asa few 
well chosen roses? With either of the choice 
assortments here offered, you may count 
on sturdy growth, exquisite bloom, and 
variety of type, size, and color. 


Strong, field grown, two-year- 
old plants, ready to grow almost 
from the day you set them and 
to begin blooming by summer. 


Two well balanced assortments—six desir- 
able varieties each—of rare worth and 
proved adaptability, at very special prices. 
Order early as supplies are limited. 


Collection A. $4.95 


Hadley—Deep velvety crimson. Both buds and 
flowers of exquisiteform. Splendid for cutting. 

Kaiserin Auguste Victoria—Lovely creamy white 
flowers, large and full, Blooms freely until 
late fall. 

Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail)—Buds 
coral-red, opening to shrimp-red, shaded with 
yellow and scarlet. Magnificent. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward—Long shapely buds of Indian 
yellow, occasionally flushed with salmon. One 
of the best yellows. 

Mrs. Charles E. Russell—Large, beautifully 
formed flowers, rosy carmine, shading to 
scarlet in center. Very profuse bloomer. 

Radiance—Unusually vigorous bloomer. Light 
silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused with 
coppery rose and yellow. 

(If purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


Collection B. $4.95 


Colum bia—One of the newest and largest. Flowers 
often 6 inches across, vivid pink, on long 
thornless stems. 

Gruss an Teplitz—aA splendid old-reliable, never 
surpassed. Handsome crimson-scarlet flowers 
in profusion all summer long. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock—Unusual and most attrac- 
tive. Bright cherry red inside, silvery white 
outside; large and well formed. 

Sunburst—Large golden yellow flowers, shad- 
ing to orange in the heart. Strong stems; 
ideal for cutting. 

Ophelia—Light salmon, shading to yellow at 
base. Large and beautifully formed, Free- 
flowering. 

Mme. Butterfly—Big, strong plant with sprays 
of abundant pink bloom. Flower exquisite in 
form, rich in —— delicately tinted, with 
gold color at base. 

(Regular catalog price, $1.00 each) 





Both Assortments 
Together 


$9-50 


The double assortment, Collection A and Col- 
lection B, together, twelve queenly kinds in all, 
will make a Rose Garden interesting, colorful, 
and varied, in which any home owner will find 
delight. 


FREE Elliott’s Planting Book 
for 1926, full of valu- 
able and helpful suggestions, free 
on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


Established 1889 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


614 Magee Bidg., 
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These open spaces which were really the centers of the household were always planned with great care 


What Homes Were Like in Roman Times 


O enter the house of a citizen of the 
ancient Roman Empire, to wander 
thru its rooms and corridors and 
courtyards, observe its furniture and 
decorations, and obtain a full and accurate 
idea of what home life was like two 
thousand years ago—few experiences 
could be more fascinating than this. 
Fortunately, this is not impossible. The 
unique adventure of stepping from ‘the 
world of the twentieth century to that of 
the first, of wandering at leisure thru a 
house that in its decorations and furnish- 
ings, in the very arrangement of the 
flowers in its garden, is as its long- 
vanished occupants left it—this may be 
had today. The terrible eruption of a 
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The partly completed Forum at Pompeii. 
This was under construction when the city 


was destroyed A. D. 79 


volcano, in the year 79 A. D., was respon- 
sible for the preservation thru the cen- 
turies of this house, and of many others 
like it. For the ancient dwelling stands 
in Pompeii, the long-buried town at the 
base of Mt. Vesuvius. 

The structure is a typical residence of 
the average prosperous Roman citizen 
of the first century of the Christian era. 
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OSCAR LEWIS 


There are scores of others like it in Pom- 
peii, varying somewhat in size but almost 
identical in the arrangement of rooms and 
courtyards. Except for minor details, 
one may be said, in describing any 
particular house, to be describing 
them all. 

The exterior of the house is bare, al- 
most without ornamentation; four gray 
walls composed of fragments of stone 
embedded in cement, a material very 
similar to our modern concrete. There 
are few windows in this outer wall, and 
but a single door, the latter in the center 
of the blank wall that rises from the 
edge of the sidewalk. The bare and rather 
grim exterior of the house gives no idea of 
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the beauty and elaborateness of its inner 
design. 

Unlike Roman public buildings, which 
were made beautiful and impressive out- 
side as well as in, the outer walls of 
private residences were regarded merely 
as a shell, as a rude frame surrounding 
and enclosing the inner area, upon which 
the real effort was expended. This plan 
of shutting off the house almost com- 
pletely from the outside is totally differ- 
ent from our modern methods, which is 
to make the outdoors easily accessible 
from within, and the interior arrange- 
ment of these ancient dwellings reveals 
an almost equal difference. 

Because, however, the outer walls of 
the Roman house shut off the inhabitants 
from convenient access to the outside, it 
must not be imagined that no provision 
was made for the enjoyment of the open 
air. In few modern houses is it possible 
to live so much in the open as did the 
occupants of the Roman dwelling. A large 
part, more than half its total area, 
always was given over to open courts; 
attractive and livable (Cont. on p. 81 


Below is shown the spacious court of a 
typical house 1n Pompeii 
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Color IN! Gloom ouT! 


And every finish correct, as specified on the Household Painting Guide 


WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES 


© Bherwin-Williams Co., 1925 


AKE home a cheerful 

place—color will do it. 
At Paint Headquarters, the 
store in your locality with the 
Sherwin-Williams finishes, is 
an array of beautiful new 
Sherwin-Williams CoLor Suc- 
GESTIONS. To look at them 
is a joy. To adopt them is 
easy. Color combinations for 
any room or exterior. 


Locate Paint Headquarters 
through its sign and the 
Household Painting Guide, 
which gives the Sherwin- 
Williams authoritative 
recommendations and stops 
mistakes in painting. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
largest paint and varnish mak- 
ers in the world, 670 Canal 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Read the coupon printed below. If you 
delight in a lovely home by all means 
send us this coupon and receive, entirely 
free, a beautiful brochure reproducing 
interiors and exteriors with exquisite, 
harmonious color combinations. Cut 
out the coupon and send it today—you 
will value this brochure highly. 
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Pp 


r FREE: 


Beautiful Color Ideas. 
Send this Coupon Now. 


» Lovely illustrations and actual samples of many pop- 

ular shades—each a correct Sherwin-Williams prod- 
\, uct, as specified on the Household Painting Guide. 
{ No matter what you wish to decorate see these new 
COLOR SUGGESTIONS first. Send the coupon 
[° today to the Sherwin-Williams Co.,670 Canal Road, 
‘ Cleveland, Ohio. 


¢ Name 
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TO PAINT— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— /TOENAMEL 
SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES. .....|| S-W Auto Enamel oom S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS|| S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS........ Auto Seat Dressing 
SWP House Paint 
RIE... cccccce oe S-W Concrete Wall Finish Old Duteh Enamel 
CEILINGS, Interior... |] Fiat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish SW Handcraft Stain | Pnameloid 
Exterior .. || SWP House Paint Respar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
CONCRETE . | S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
: Scar-Not Varnish Floorlace : 
DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain Enameloid 
Exterior. .....]| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
SWP House Paint : 
S-W Preservative 
PERSE .. ccccccecs Metalastic ; ; 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
FLOORS, Interior _ || s-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Concrete... . || S-W Concrete Floor Finish S32 Seam Floor 
Porch .... S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
ome em SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Hen So ap Old Dutch Enamel 
LINOLEUM ........ S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Flat-Tone , 
RADIATORS ........ * Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 
‘aint 
ROOFS, Shingle .... . . || S-W Roof and Bridge Paint , 
és Metal co ore Metalastic - ae ee ay 
Composition . || Ebonol ingle Stain | 
SCREENS ... .......|| S-W Screen Enamel 3 S-W Screen Engmel 
TD cance S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish > ~] Floorlae Enameloid 
WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint ‘ Enameloid 
Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
S-W Handcraft Stain 
SWP House Paint -| Scar-Not Varnish " A Old Dutch Enamel 
Flat-Toue Velvet Finish No. 1044 hn Stain Enameloid 
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the house is chilly 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Outside and Inside 


DOOR BOTTOMS 


When bedroom windows are open 
Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 
automatically seal bedroom doors 
against the escape of the cold night 
air. They insure comfortable morning 
temperatures thruout the rest of the 
house. They seal closet doors against 
dust and basement doors against the 
escape of furnace dust and laundry 
steam. On kitchen doors they help 
keep kitchen odors where they belong. 


Cut Fuel Bills 20 to 40% 


Chamberlin Weather Strips make out- 
side doors and windows draught-proof, 
dust-proof and rain-proof—they enable 
ou to maintain an even, comfortable, 
ealthful temperature at an annual 
fuel saving to you of from 20 to 40% 


Guaranteed A Life Time 


Chamberlin manufactures and installs 
— equipment for every type of window 

r—our service policy guarantees 
a for the life of your building. 
The facts will interest you. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


80 Sales and Service Offices 
Throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
INCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





SHSSeeeeceeeeeeeeeesecececcecceeseeeeeeseassssesseecer 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
an approximate estimatefor weatherstripping my 


home which has..........windows and.........doors. 


Name 
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A sprinkling system in the vegetable garden insures rain when it is needed 


The Busy Woman’s Garden 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


LIKE gardening, but I have no time 

for it!’ We often hear this said, and 
on the face of the proposition, in regard 
to the man or woman whose time is 
filled to the briin, it seems as if it might 
be true. How can we find time to sand- 
wich in the care of a vegetable or flower 
garden, or both, among the endless occu- 
pations of a busy life? How can we add 
one more avocation to one’s vocation? 

The answer seems to be that one can 
always find time—or some time—for the 
thing that one wants mosttodo. There is 
always time to devote to a vital interest. 

The beauty of the garden proposition 
—as to finding time for it—is that odds 
and ends of time may be efficiently util- 
ized; and here is where the discouraged 
would-be gardener, man or woman, often 
makes his grave mistake; he waits for the 
clear hour rather than utilizing the four 
quarters separately. One of the best 
gardeners I ever knew ran a large home 
garden as one of the by-products of a 
busy and demanding life in such an un- 
obtrusive and easy-going way as never 
to seem to find it a burden; and so simply 
that it always seemed to the rest of the 
family a natural and taken-for-granted 
thing that they should be supplied thru 
the garden season with all sorts of de- 
licious vegetables and fruit, and that the 
winter table should include a liberal 
variety of canned delicacies from the same 
source. This was all largely accomplished 
by utilizing odds and ends of time, with 
no fuss or confusion. 


| order to make such spare minutes 
tell, there must be a consistent, efficient 
plan—not too cast-iron, however, to ad- 
mit of advantageous occasional change. 
Also, such efficiency demands extreme 
order and convenient arrangement of all 
garden accessories and tools; and a sup- 
ply which need not belarge but must con- 
sist of the best of tools and other garden 
paraphernalia. If one’s seedbox is tidily 
sorted and arranged, one’s tools always in 
their places, and one’s handy basket of 
small horticultural necessities at hand, no 
time is wasted in searching for things and 
getting hold of just the tool or seed wished. 

It pays, therefore, if one is a new gar- 
dener, to get a few best tools, giving 
thought and asking advice as to their 
selection and the best place to keep them. 


It pays to get a good-sized shallow seed- 
box, holding smaller tin boxes in one 
layer, in which to sort the various seeds. 
To illustrate, put all the big packages of 
beans, peas, and corn into a large tin 
box; all the lettuce, radish, endive and 
salad vegetable seeds in another smaller 
one; carrots and beets, early and late 
varieties, in another; and so on. Include 
also plenty of markers, an indelible pencil, 
and aruler. Let this box live on a con- 
venient shelf. Beside it hang a bunch of 
raffia, and next it stand your handy bas- 
ket. This may be a smart purchased one 
or a strong shallow one filled with con- 
veniences of your own assembling, scissors, 
knife, small clippers, etc., slipped into 
compartments made by arranging a strip 
of leather around the sides and tacking 
it to form divisions. The larger basket 
tools comprise two sizes of trowels, hand 
cultivator, clawfoot, pinchers. Always 
include a twist of rafha for you are con- 
stantly needing it, and when planting, 
carry along your small packages of seeds. 


HE hand spades are invaluable for 
both flower and vegetable gardening. 
The regular tools should include a scuffle 
hoe, splendid for cutting weeds from 
paths and for use in a hot day when the 
cut-off weeds immediately die, a child’s 
rake with a long handle (think of your 
back beforehand and you won’t be re- 
minded of it later on) for cultivating in 
narrow spaces, and two long-handled 
cultivators—the best sort you can find. 
I say two for you can often tempt friendly 
assistance from a guest or a usually non- 
gardening member of the family if this 
is made a social occasion. We are likely 
to make an exception to the strict rule 
of always keeping tools in their places in 
case of the cultivator and iron rake, in 
order to utilize the spare five minutes or 
to tempt the stroller who takes a turn 
around the garden to see how things are 
getting on. One can do a lot of surface 
cultivating in five minutes! This takes 
me back to the point that I want to es- 
pecially stress at.the very beginning of 
the season—the utilization of spare bits 
of leisure. Remember that one can al- 
most run a small garden on odds and ends 
of time. 
Another splendid way to find time is to 
do an hour’s gardening (Con’t. on p. 90 


























—plans for re-decorat- 
ing the home, for the 
garden, for the family, 
for the summer pleas- 
ures, Spring needs in 
wearing apparel, new 
clothes for the children, 
everything that 
thoughts of Spring call 
to the Woman’s mind 
are supplied in Ward’s 
Spring Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 


Home Decorations 


Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 

Mattresses 

Screens 
China 
Linens 
Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 
Every Mother’s wish 


is 
Children’s Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every 
age at a Saving 












Better Homes and Gardens 


For Your Spring Work 
And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue will enable you to 
buy three things for the usual price of two. 

You have a copy of Ward’s.Spring Catalogue— 
or a friendly neighbor has. It offers you an oppor- 
tunity to buy the extra thing, the fishing rod, the 
camera, the new tools, or curtains for the home, a 
rug, or milady’s dress, without extra cost. The 
price is paid by the saving you make in using Ward’s 
Catalogue to buy all your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash Was Used 
To Make Your Savings Possible 


Wise buying is largely a matter of deciding where to buy. 
Who can make the lowest prices? Who has the power to 
buy goods cheapest? 

You and 8,000,000 other customers give us a buying power 
so vast, so enormous that we contract for shoés by the hun- 
dred thousand pair, we buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of rubber was bought when 
prices were low. 

$60,000,000 in cash was used to make possible these low 
prices this Spring for you. And every low price is a genuine 
low price. We never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buying, by the use of cash, 
not by cutting quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send 
All of Your Orders to Ward’s 
This Spring buy wisely. Compare prices—always remem- 
bering that quality, guaranteed quality, is equally as im- 
portant as price. And Ward’s quality is guaranteed. For 54 
years we have dealt with our customers.under the policy of 
the Golden Rule. You always buy on approval at Ward’s. 
“Your money back if you want it.” 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago CKansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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SPRING 


—calls to new work, to 
the pleasures of the 
out-of-doors and brings 
a variety of new needs 
that are all filled in 
Ward’s Complete 
Spring Catalogue. And 
always at a saving that 
often makes possible 
the purchase of three 
things at the usual 
price of two. 


For the Man 


Tents 
Automobile Tents 
ires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing Tackle 
Cameras 


For the Boy 
Everything for Sports 
Baseball Needs 
Tennis Supplies 
Athletic Goods 
Bicycles 
Tires 


Fashions in 
Wearing Apparel 


Coats 
Dresses 
Hats 
Shoes 
Silk Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal Needs 


Everything for every 
need at a Saving 














The Right Rod 
For Every Draping Need 


If you are going to plan and hang 
your own draperies, use Kirsch Ex- 
tension Curtain Rods in superior 
StippleTone finish. They offer you utmost 
value for your me Sith not rust, — or 


tarnish—takecare of every draping problem 
in an easy, convenient way. They set a new 
standard. Kirsch Rods will fit all your win- 
dows and doors— including odd shaped or 
bay windows. Kirsch Rods tilt into place 
on the patented “Snug-fit” Brackets and 
stay there securely until removed by the 
same easy tilt. See booklet offer below. 


New and Very Fine! 


If a Decorator Will Plan 
and Hang Your Draperies 


You both will be interested in Kirsch Cut- 
to-Measure Drapery Hardware with Draw 
Cord Equipment. This new line is rapidly becoming 
known as quite the finest, embodying such exclusive 
featuresas: Invisibledrawcordsand pulleys;smooth, 
easy operation ; ready detachability — easy to hang 
or take down the draperies without disturbing the 
equipment ; and exquisite finish in statuary bronze. 
Both this Kirsch Drapery Hardware of superlative 
quality and the artistic effects secured through its 


use are pictured in colors in our beautiful 
“Distinctive Draping” offered below. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


227 Prospect A chiga 
Sicsub aig. Cos of Connda: L2d.,609 Buller St Wooden Ser 





“Distinctive Draping’’ is a book of modern 
window draping practice, featuring draw 
curtains and picturing exclusive window 
treatments in colors. ‘ 
“The Kirsch Rod and Window Draping 
Book” provides practical help for planning 
and making draperies; gives ideas and color 


schemes for every room. 
Enclosed is 15c(stampsor coin). 


[qi 
ont Send the two Kirsch Books 


S Window Draping Suggestions. 








KIRSCH MFG, CO, 


Name 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


ARCH brings interesting work to 
gardeners everywhere. In this 
section of the country (central 

Iowa) it is often too cold to do much ex- 
cept plan, clean up yards and garden, 
and tend to the hotbed, tho often im- 
patient garden fans prepare the seed bed 
and put in some hardy things the last of 
the month. In other sections gardens are 
in full swing. It is impossible, therefore, 
to give timely suggestions which will 
apply unreservedly to every part of the 
country, but the following tips are offered 
with the hope that most of them will be 
usable in every section, allowances being 
made for differences in climatic conditions. 

Remove the mulch from the hardy 
borders gradually. If manure was used 





for mulch, spade as much of it as possible 
into the soil. Do not remove all of the 
covering too early or the tender plants 
may be hit by a late frost. 

Exact planting dates for flowers and 
vegetables cannot safely be given, but a 
reliable general rule is to plant hardy 
vegetables such as radishes, onions, let- 
tuce, peas, carrots, beets and the like 
when plum and peach trees are in bloom 
or when the temperature averages 45 
degrees in the shade. About the only 
flowers which may be planted this early 
are sweet peas, which should be put out 
as soon as the ground is at all workable, 
and poppies, which may be sown broad- 
cast over a late spring snow if desired. 
Tender vegetables and flowers should not 
be planted out until all danger of frost is 
over. Remember nothing is to be gained 
by being too impatient to start spring 
work. 

Transplanting of trees and shrubs 
should be done early in the season. Have 
the new location ready before moving, 





making sure that the hole is large enough 
for the tree or shrub which it is to re- 
ceive. Do not allow fresh manure to 
come in direct contact with the roots. 

Plowing or spading should be done 
as soon as the ground is in workable 
condition. Do not attempt the work 
while the ground is heavy and wet. A 
deeply dug, well-worked seed bed is the 
first requisite to growing good vegetables 
and flowers. 
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Loosen up the soil around trees and 
bush fruits as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, provided the soil is not too 
wet. Some fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil at this time. 

Early peas should be planted one-half 
to one inch deep since they are not com- 

lied to withstand hot, dry weather. 

te peas must be planted much deeper 
(three to four inches) to establish a deep 
root growth. 

Many roses are injured each year by 
improper pruning. A good rule to re- 
member is that most climbing roses bear 
the best blooms on growth of the previous 
summer and that other roses yield best 
blooms on gro-*h still to be made. 
Prune early before growth commences. 

Lawns that are impoverished should be 

iven a dressing of commercial fertilizer 

fore spring rains come. Grass seed 
should be sown in bare spots and the 
lawn rolled several times. Keep off the 
lawn as much as possible in early spring 
while the ground is soft. 

Auratum lilies, tiger lilies, Japanese 
lilies and cape hyacinths are among the 
bulbs to be planted in early spring. If 
your garden does not include these beau- 
ties, plan for some another year. 

Dandelions should be eradicated as 
soon as they appear. One Better Homes 
and Gardens reader suggests carrying a 
bag of grass seed and where a dandelion is 





dug out, loosen up the ground a bit and 
sow grass seed in the pocket where the 
dandelion was found. 

Potatoes which have been kept for 
seed must not be allowed to sprout. Keep 
in a cold place and cull out all decayed 
specimens. 

Asparagus beds must be fertilized 
well each year and now is a good time to 
do the work. A top dressing of com- 
mercial fertilizer will do as well as manure 
and has the added advantage of being 
free from weed seeds. 

Gladiolus can be planted as early in 
the season as the ground can be worked. 
Plant the bulbs a few at a time to insure 
successive blooms. Set the small bulbs 
two inches deep and the larger ones deep- 
er in proportion. 

Cannas are especially good in a first 
year garden for they make a splendid 
showing. They also make a good screen, 
as for the garbage container. There are 
many new varieties on the market which 
are unusually beautiful. Among the 
new, well-liked varieties are the Panama 
(red and yellow); Wabash (rose); King 
Humbert (orange scarlet) and Mayerbeer 
(pale yellow). 
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Plant tufted pansies, columbine, acon- 
itum, foxglove, canterbury bells, flax 
and violets in shaded locations. 

Sowing seeds indoorsin paper bands 
is a practical method for tender seedlings. 
These bands are’simply paper boxes with- 
out bottoms and can be bought at seed 








stores or made at home. Cover a flat or 
large, shallow box with half an inch of 
soil, then set the bands upright in the box, 
closely together. The bands are then 
filled with soil and three or four seeds 
planted in each band. The seeds are 
watered by placing the flat in water and 
saturating the soil from below. When 
the seedlings appear, thin to one strong 
plant. Transplant the bands to the gar- 
den when weather conditions permit. 

Balcony petunias are always beauti- 
ful for window boxes but the seeds take 
considerable time to germinate if planted 
out of doors. By sowing the seeds indoors 
under glass now the plants will be ready 
to transplant at the time the window 
boxes are filled. 

Rhododendrons should be given a rich 
dressing of manure and leaf mold early in 
spring to insure rich foliage thru the com- 
ing season. 

Clematis vines require spring pruning. 
When spring opens, remove the mulch and 
loosen the soil two or three inches. Prune 
back all dead parts to living wood and 
also shorten the living parts at least a 
third to two - thirds. The new shoots 
will be much stronger and bloom more 
freely if not all living parts are allowed 
to remain. The small flowered varieties 
may be pruned even more severely than 
the large flowered ones—a half to three- 
quarters of the living wood. Many gar- 
deners cut the Japanese clematis (Cle- 
matis paniculata) back within a foot or 
eighteen inches of the ground each spring. 
Pruning the tops of both large and small 
flowered kinds concentrates the plant food 
in the remaining living parts which are 
thus stimulated to grow and blossom more 
freely. 

Paint fences, trellises and the like 
before the plants are up. Be sure the 
yard and garden are entirely free from 
litter before garden-making time. Put 
up bird houses early in the season. Give 
lawn furniture and the like a fresh coat of 
paint. Brighten up your surroundings! 





Plants which have been started in- 
doors must be watered consistently. 
Early in the season the soil does not dry 
out quickly and there is danger of over- 
watering. Later, the reverse is the case. 
Accordingly, at first water the plants 
sparingly, preferably in the morning. 
Give more water as the season advances 
and the soil dries out more rapidly. Keep 
the soil in as near the same state of mois- 
ture as possible. 
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Free Book Is 
Rainbows End 





In Home Decoration 


[i asks you to buy nothing—has nothing to sell. 

It is a complete, thorough, comprehensive 
book on home decoration, sent with our com 
pliments simply so it will often remind you of 


Sun-Proof 


Paint 


—protects your property from depreciation 
and repairs because it gives it an enduring 
armor against moisture, weather and decay! 
Low cost per square yard on the building be- 
cause of great covering capacity per gallon. 


Economical because 


Everything in Good Taste in Home 
Decoration Is in This Book! 


Color schemes for interiors—rugs, curtains, 
furniture, draperies, wall decorations, an- 
tiques, everything for every room in the 
home is considered in this book. 


All the principles of good taste and dis- 
tinction in home decoration are simply, 
fascinatingly described. Bestof all it applies 
to every type of home—apartment, elabo- 


of long service life. 


rate residence, bungalow or cottage! It is 
charming and informing, written by leading 
decorators who are also splendid writers! 


It is printed on excellent paper and bound 
with stiff covers, a really worthy addition 
to your library. Not a commercial book in 
any sense of the word—merely our good 
will offering to you, at no obligation what- 
ever. You will be delighted if you return 
the coupon and let us send you a free 


copy of “GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES.” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories..... 


+rraarmamasers Milwaukee. Wis.. Newark, N.J.. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles,.Cal, 


Whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish or Brushes 
—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. has a product that ex- f 
Oe sigma gy pn 

Sold by quality dealers; 
used by exacting painters. 











Dept. Y, Paint—Vamish Division I 


{ PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. I 


Please send me your free book, “‘Guide to 
tter Homes”’ at no cost or obligation to me. 























_. just this simple 
pump in your well/ 


OU are looking at the most talked 

about invention in water system 

history—the new National “O.K.” 
single-cylinder pump. It is what engi- 
neers have striven for since the idea 
of a water system was first thought of. 
No delicate parts. No needle valves, 
metal floats or adjustments. Actually 
200,000,000 gallons beyond experiment 
by service tests in the hands of users.’ 


No Water Storage Tank 
To Freeze 

With the National, you get fresh water 
—cool and sparkling—direct from the 
well toevery faucet. No water storage 
tank to freeze in Winter; no stagnant 
water in Summer. Air only is stored 
in the tank—and rushes into the pump 
in the well the instant a faucet is opened, 
forcing fresh water wherever you want 
it. Capacities: 200 to 2000 gallons per 
hour. Any lift up to 150 feet. Draw 
from several sources at the same time 
—well, cistern, lake or stream. 

Write for our new free book, 

‘“‘FRESH WATER,”’ said to 

be the most complete work of 


its kind. Free consultation and 
planning service. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
world’s largest and oldest builders of 
air-controlled equipment. 





FRESH 
WATER SYSTEM 


FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 
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A CURIOUS PLANT 


I eagerly await the coming of Better Homes and 
Gardens and receive many helpful hints from its 
yages. I am enclosing a picture which I think might 
Be of interest. It is a photograph of a very curious 
plant botanically known as Amorphophallus rivieri 
and commonly known as devilstongue or snakepalm. 
THis plant drew a great deal of attention the first 
time it bloomed. ‘There were seventy-five of my 
neighbors and friends came to see it, it being the only 
one in this part of the country at tnat time. Then 
last winter there were numbers of people who came 
to see it again. It has a beautiful 
palm-like foliage in the summer while 
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this method you allow all the strength to go to 
producing new growth and bloom. Use very little 
water until flowering buds appear, after which plants 

should be thoroly lelented at least once a week. 

There are many methods of irrigating but the 

paces thing is to give plenty of water during the 
looming season. 

The division of the clump is an art acquired by 
experience. It is better not to attempt it until the 
eyes develop in the spring as many tubers are with- 
out eyes and must be discarded. The clumps should 
be placed on a block and separated caretully, 

leaving at least one eye to each 
crown.—Mrs. J. C. A., Washington. 





in the ground, and blooms in the win- 
ter in the house without moisture or 
soil. 

My largest bulb (the one in the 
yicture) weighed twelve pounds. 
The flower produced is like a calla 
lily except the colorings are a dark 
maroon. In the illustration the stem 
is about five feet and the tongue of 
the flower measured about twenty- 
four inches in length. It is propa- 
gated by offsets. These are tubers 
which grow from the parent tuber.— 
Mrs. G. B., lowa 


HOW TO GROW DAHLIAS 

Dahlias are exceedingly easy to 
grow but require an open sunny loca- 
tion for best results. If growing in 
the shade they will produce tall, 
slender plants with few blooms and 
of poor quality. They do well in any 
kind of soil but prefer a rich, sandy 
loam. My soil is all gravel but 1 
raise wonderful flowers that take 
prizes every where. 

To produce the finest plants, soil 
should be prepared several months 
before planting time by spading in 
well-rotted manure or other fertilizer. 
After all danger of frost is past, again 
spade up the ground as deeply as 
possible. At planting time have on 
hand stakes five or six feet high and 
drive them at least eighteen inches in 
the ground, three to four feet apart 
each way. Next dig a hole at each 
stake from six to twelve inches deep 
Place the tuber about two inches 
from the stake in a horizontal position with the eye 
up and cover lightly with sifted soil. , 

Cultivation is important. Keep the soil loose 
around the plants and after each rain or irrigation 
cultivate thoroly. Later in the season when the fine 
silky roots come to the surface cultivation must be 
abandoned and a mulch of some kind be spread on 
the ground to retain moisture. 

If several sprouts appear remove all except one or 
two from each plant. When they are sufficiently 
above the ground to show three or four sets of leaves, 
pinch out the center stem. This will cause branches 
to grow from laterals and produce a strong bushy 
plant. At this time they should be securely tied 
to the stake with twine or soft material; continue 
tying as the plant grows. 

When flower buds appear remove all except one 
bud on each stem, also all laterals except the two 
nearest the stalks. When cutting flowers always 





cut the stems down to the two remaining laterals. By 





OUR SUMMER COTTAGE 


As a subscriber to your very ex- 
cellent magazine, Better Homes and 
Gardens, lam prompted to send you 
herewith a picture and description 
of a _very cozy summer bungalow 
that I built from used lumber. This 
might solve the housing problem for 
someone who is handy with tools, but 
lacks the ability to plan. 

The actual cost of this house was 
less than $300, not including labor. 
I am not a carpenter, plumber, paint- 
er, or electrician, but I succeeded 
in building this all alone, doing my 
own plumbing, from old materials, 
have electric lights in every room, 
running water, and modern conven- 
iences, seldom found in summer 
bunga!ows. 

The plan is as follows: I used old 
hot air furnace pipes for concrete 
forms, sinking them in four feet and 
three feet above ground, using plenty 
of broken stone in the mixture. 

The windows are made of old 
shutters or blinds, by removing the 
slats and placing glass in their stead, 
with one-half inch quarter-round 
molding, hanging them with hinges. 
They make excellent casement 
windows. 

Screens inside, cut in half across 
the center, the top half stationary, 
the lower half sliding up so as to 
adjust the opening of the windows, 
which are held back by six-inch hooks. 

The bath is white enamel on tiled wallboard which 
gives a very satisfactory tile effect. Bathtub, wash 
bowl, and toilet, all secondhand, were purchased very 
cheaply. 

The kitchen, same as bath in white ename! and 
tile, has a three-foot high sink with a window on a 
level with the sink, a three-hole oil stove, a drain 
board, a drop shelf 18x30 and an inclosed glass and 
china closet, large enough for grocery supplies, with 
cooking pans, etc., underneath. Doors of kitchen 
closet were made of blinds the same as windows. 

From the picture herewith it will be noticed that 
I built the porch in an unusual manner, so that on 
very windy or cool days, one could sit in a corner, out 
of the wind, and still enjoy the full extent of being 
out of doors, also on rainy days these nooks were 
enjoyed by the children. 

Every room is sealed on sidewalls and ceiling with 
wallboard, painted. 

There is ahip roof, with 2x6 timbers, pitch 7 to 12 











To the right is shown the 
dahlia garden of Mrs. J. C. 
Armbruster of Washington, 
who explains elsewhere on this 
page just how she grows the 
wonderful dahlias which each 
year take many prizes 












The cozy cottage at left was 
built at a cost of $300 exclud- 
ing labor. Altho the owner 
uses it for a summer cottage, 
it might, as he suggests in his 
letter, solve the problem for the 
man who thinks he cannot 


possibly afford to build 
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and dormer window for ventilation only. By settin 
a foundation under this house it could well a 
for an all year dwelling, as the covering of wallboard 
inside makes it tight and warm, but cool in summer. 
—C. D. W., Connecticut. 


HOW I RAISE SWEET PEAS 

In raising sweet peas, the best seed you can buy is 
the cheapest, when you have but a een season to 
enjoy the lovely flowers and amees Safent as with 
some annuals. If one will buy good , prepare the 
soil thoroly and cultivate constantly, the result will 
be free-blooming vigorous vines and long stem blos- 
soms. 

About the first of April or earlier if possible, pre- 
pare the ground by digging » trench eighteen inches 
wide and not less than eighteen inches deep. The 
deeper the better, for the sweet pea has a long root 
and thrives in cool, moist soil. Throw top soil to one 
side of the trench, bottom soil on the other; loosen 
bottom of trench with the digging fork and fill in 
about one inch of decayed manure or sheep manure. 
On this place some bottom soil and another layer 
of fertilizer, thoroly mixing soil and fertilizer. Now 
return top soil to trench mixing this with a small 
amount of fine bonemeal (about two ounces to the 
yard of trench.) 

Let trench settle for a few days before sowing seed. 
Before sowing, two six-inch-deep seed furrows are 
made six inches apart and the seed sown in the two 
rows; sow rather thickly to allow for losses. The 
surplus plants to be pulled out later. Cover seed 
about two inches, firming soil with back of spade, 
gradually filling in the trench as the plants grow, being 
careful not to cover the crowns. 

As some seeds germinate slowly, soak for twenty- 
four hours before sowing. This hastens germination 
and prevents rot. The plants I grew last year attained 
a height of six and one-half feet and had four blooms 
to the stem which varied from eight to fourteen inches 
in length. The size of the standards compared favor- 
ably with the best glass grown offered at the local 
florists. 

After the first buds appear your work—no, your 
fun—begins. Feed the plants once a week with liquid 
manure, prepared by taking half peck of sheep ma- 
nure in a small sack and suspend in a 15-gallon a 
of water. Let stand for twenty-four hours. To feed 
the plants add a pint of this solution to a gallon of 
water and stir thoroly, apply along the rows six 
inches from the plants. One gallon is sufficient for 
ibout ten feet of row. Do not apply when ground is 
dry. Supporting the vines can be left to one’s own 
fancy, we use stout cord between posts.—W. E. R., 
Ohio. 





ONE-POUND TOMATOES 
June, 1923, was the first Better Homes and Gardens 
to get into my hands. It so enthused me that my 


three-year subscription was sent immediately, and 
every number since has been literally devoured. 
January, 1926, came today 


I am sure that every one of your subscribers feel 











Vegetable gardening is fun when results like 
this are produced 


that you are giving us a wonderful magazine at a 
very small price. 

“Miss” or “‘Mrs.”’ are usually written at the bot- 
tom of “Among Ourselves.” I am a business man 
that likes the flower and vegetable garden. (See the 
picture.) 

The most delicious tomatoes from early summer 
until Christmas grew on “thirteen” vines in “our” 
back lot. One vine died but the others grew twelve 
feet tall, so they are not superstitious. The fruit in 
my hand weigh from one pound to a pound five 
ounces, aay seedless and the finest flavored 
tomato known to the grower.—D. A. K., North 
Carolina. 


(Editor's Note—We have thought it best to dis- 
continue using names and addresses in this depart- 
ment, for the work of answering letters has become 
too great a task for our contributors. We will be 
one _— to answer questions provoked by these 

rs. 
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A luxurious house 
with"Cornell” used 
in splendid taste 
in the living room. 








A beautiful treat- 
ment of hall design. 
Done withCornell.” 





A simple but tasty design for daughter's 


bedroom. Done with “Cornell.” 


The satisfaction of 


pw YOU lived in England or any of 
the older countries, you would find 
rooms of castles whose walls and ceil- 
ings are as beautiful and fresh as when 
they were built. 


Fashioned into panels of exquisite 
design, and laid with the care which 
characterized the times, these wood 
finished rooms are today works 
of art, which are practically im- 
perishable. 


LASTING BEAUTY 


They had no wall board those days; 
no easily handled panels with numer- 
ous lengths and widths to fit almost 
any design. They worked with raw 
materials and still accomplished 
wonders. 


Any builder today can put into your 
home with ease and little expense wood- 
panelled rooms which will be artistic, 
permanently beautiful, and give long 
lasting satisfaction. 





This product for many years has made 
homes more beautiful. Walls and ceil- 
ing laid years ago with Cornell are in 
perfect condition today. 

Your new home, or the old one, 
should have at least three rooms done 
with Cornell. Some rooms in plaster 
with papered designs, others in Cornell 
with unlimited variations of color and 
style done with paint. 

See your architect or your builder; 
learn how easily you can give expres- 
sion to your individual taste, and at 
little cost. 

Design the wall panelling to fit your 
windows, doors, furniture and pictures. 
In no other way can your rooms be 
made to completely harmonize. 


Cornell, of course, for all this work, 
because of its thorough construction, 


wood every shred of it, its artistic sur- 
face already primed for paint, and its 
weather resisting, moisture resisting 
and fire resisting qualities. 

Ask for samples, and information. 
We can be of great help to any home- 
owner. Just use the coupon. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
190 N. State Street, Chicago 


U P O 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO, ®#-3 
190 N. State St., Chicago 

Please send me free samples of Cornell, and fur- 
ther information about home building for beauty 
and permanency. 








Name 


Address 
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True Temper 
Garden Book 


Every step in the prepara- 
tion and care of a garden 
is fully described and illus- 
trated in this 48-page Gar- 
den Book. Ask your True 
Temper hardware dealer 
foracopy. If he cannot 
supply you, write our 
Dept. “G’”’ direct. 









































True Temper 
Spading Fork 
Made with strong, dia- 
mond back tines that will 
ce the heaviest 
soil. 
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the month 


of promise! 


Approach of spring and call of the 
great outdoors come hand in hand. 
The zest of doing things is in the 
very air. Not golf—nor the woods 
and streams—that garden of yours 
is calling you out. Where can you 
find more invigorating exercise— 
more satisfying recreation, than pre- 
paring, planting and tending a gar- 
den? Harvest is but the crowning 
glory. 


TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


There is a True Temper Tool for every garden 
purpose, built to fit every man, woman and 
child. The clean and speedy work of a well 
made tool, that is designed to do a particular 
task, adds still more to the joy of gardening. 


Ask your dealer for True Temper Tools best 
fitted for the soil in your garden, for the kind of 
vegetables you want to raise, and for your own 
height and strength. If he cannot supply your 
needs, write us direct and we shall see that you 
are supplied. 


<a True Temper Mattock Hoe 


Makes the gayparetion of a garden in 
heavy clay soi 


an easy task 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


General Offices: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Roses for the Small Garden 


| fo» order to have a rose garden, one 
must become acquainted with certain 
fundamental principles and follow them 
carefully. 

The rose garden must be located in a 
place where the plants are protected 
from the severe cold and dry winds of 
winter, from the raw winds of spring and 
from the hot withering winds of summer. 
It has been found that a southern or 
southeastern exposure is best. It is well 
to avoid planting roses too close to shade 
trees or shrubs. First, because of the 
shade, and secondly, because both trees 
and shrubs make such demand on the 
moisture in the soil. The rose should 
have from five to six hours of sunshine 
each day. 

One must also avoid excessive moisture 
in the soil. Roses will not thrive if 
planted in soil that is poorly drained, 
allowing the water to stand on the sur- 
face at any season. It is also true that 
late frosts do considerable.damage to the 
plants on watersoaked soil, as well as 
to develop the much-dredded mildew on 
leaf and twig during the growing season. 

The rosebed should not be over five 
feet wide. The plants should be within 
arms’ length, without stepping on the 
bed. Many of the finest rosebeds are 
from four to four and one-half feet wide, 
with the roses planted eight inches apart. 


Ne all roses like the same type of soil. 
For instance, the hybrid perpetuals 
and most of the hardy climbers do best 
in a fairly heavy, well-drained clay; while 
the teas, hybrid teas, and bourbons like 
a clay loam containing about one-fourth 
sandy loam. The rugosas thrive very 
well in a sandy soil if it is incorporated 
with humus in the form of decayed sod 
and decayed manure. But it is surprising 
how all of these various types of roses 
will thrive in the same soil providing it 


| is properly prepared. 


When one wishes a rose garden where 


| there is very stiff clay or almost a pure 





sand it is advisable to discard this soil 
and refill the beds with a compost that 
is best suited to the culture of your roses. 

When a compost must be used to fill 
in the rosebed, it is safe to select a soil 
which is well seeded to clover. About 
eight or ten inches of this surface soil 
and clod should be mixed with about 
one-third well-rotted stable manure and 
at the time of preparation mix in a 
liberal amount of coarse bonemeal. 
Apply about one pound of coarse bone- 
meal to every wheelbarrow load of soil. 
Cow manure is best for roses; horse 
manure, if the animals are bedded in soil, 
is second best; and sheep manure is 4 
third choice. Do not fail to keep in mind 
that in all cases of soil selection, there 
should be at least one-third rotted manure 
and considerable decayed sod if possible 
mixed with the soil. 

If there is a question of drainage, fill 
in the bottom of the trench, which may 
be excavated to a depth of two feet, 
with six inches of some coarse material 
such as cinders, small stones or bits of 
broken brick. Next fill in sod to a depth 
of two or three inches and then fill with 
the compost. The trench should be filled 
to from two to three inches above the 
surface of the surrounding soil with com- 

st so that when the bed settles, it will 
“ only slightly below the surface. Fresh 
manure should never be used.—Professor 
Hugh Findlay. 
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Lattices and Arbors a 


I evens Y Our WAT el l Cones Sees gage 
T, I] fF a Sd 1) I ry threads and a nut on the other, is hooked 
C ime in the Vark ¢ thru this eye, run thru the center of the 
column and fastened at the top by 
tightening the nut down on a metal plate 
across the top. The plate at the top need 
not be any wider than about one inch but 
should be heavy enough to hold the col- 
umn firmly in place. If the rod is painted 
or enameled white before it is put into 
the column it will scarcely be visible. 
This is by far the most satisfactory 
and durable method of fastening columns. 
Care must be taken to get the ccacrete 
piers level and in line with each other 
so that the columns will line up. If 
strips are tacked to the forms when set- 
ting them into the ground you will have 
little difficulty on this score. The con- 
crete mixture should be fairly rich, espe- 
cially toward the top so that they can be 
finished off smooth. 


2 s 

: —— After erecting the four columns the E 1) y th gl wl 
R AN DIOLI TE S bottom rafters are next to be toenailed n 0 C 0 n 
nT 1. into place thus spacing the columns and ° 
Tell lime in the Dark holding them rigid. The other sets of cleanliness O 
rafters, brackets and lattice can now be 
lam tisl ome cell mrerts We slele Melt l ata st omatei tc fastened into position in the order of their 
Pibetteriamogtesteltiamor:) stitial om position from the bottom. Arcola 

Models $2.75 to $6.50. The lattice panels should be constructed 
on the ground or floor and fastened be- ost —_ omes can have the 
tween the columns when completed. A ienner’ neu Bolle cone ig 
light nail with a head should be used for ersDEAL Hollers provide tor 
WE PAY FREIGHT the lattice. These nails should be clinched | Mansions and clubs. This is made 
4 ROOMS - BATH ano 7580% on the back. available, in reduced size but with 

a | 


et ae Be sure to paint all parts carefully be- the self-same high quality with 
fore assembling, two coats are necessary 
with a third coat to follow when the 
project is completed. White or a pale Ideal 
cream paint is the most effective tho a 
and of course very durable. Ri O] A 
Bright colored flowering vines, such as mm . 
honeysuckle or wisteria, and happy | Hot Water Radiator Heat 
occupants of the bench, are all that is 
required to complete the picture. 





With a Radiolite under your pillow 





brown creosote stain is also very good 





This compact, neat outfit represents 
the result of thirty years of making 
and testing the most scientific forms 





Sateteaut FREE HaveYou Neglected Asparagus? of radiators and boilers. Arcota is 

Prices include all lumber, millwork, . pene e i . ‘ proving, in thousands of buildings, 

fooling lath. hardware.paints.nails, Plans preceding season. If the beautiful white | to bea triumph in reliable, uniform 
. t o =9 » : ° ° 

soeippi and North of Mason Dixie Line. ee — Bw — F say ,°2n | heating; in attractive, easy-to-run 

Dept. 2c, LIBERTY HOMES Co. into a mound over the row of plants. | j, ehecnce of repairs: in doin eto r 

Bay City, Mich. This can be done early in the spring before P y 8 y 


with the need of a cellar; in making 





the shoots appear. This keeps the sun- ; A ~~ 
light from striking the shoots and they for quicker rentability or salability 


Giant Washington Asparagus remain a clean white color. Just as soon | Of property; in providing a lifelong 


as they appear above ground they should | heating investment. See IpeaL 

















The Gardener’s Delight : 
, Shoemaker’s Quality Roots, | | be cut off under ground. Arcova at any heating store. 
gigantic in size, insure a pro- Salt is often recommended as a fertil- Investigate at once this ideal outfit for 
“wn supply of tender and de- || izer for asparagus but it has no value small homes, single flats, stores, shops, 
a stalks 1” to 2” in dia- other than as a control for weeds. It is offices, etc. Installed in a few days— 
one a - — - the || not at all necessary nor advisable to use. lasts a lifetime. Pay in ten months. Ask 
ie Siteihien aaah Cust on cots |! Contrary to some beliefs, asparagus beds for IDEAL ARCOLA catalog (free). Ad- 
s Spring and Cut next year. ; . hasten : : S dress Dept. 4, 1807 Elmwood Ave. 
GD Teste pleat these 60-4:.-tewa, & should always be started from seed or by Buffalo. N.Y. . 
plentiful supply for the average family buying roots one or two years old and not ca 
- 3 oat  rereng ¥ 4 by trying to break up an old root system 
Conese ment oa. Poosid enrwtere] and setting out portions of it. This is MERICA N 
rections with each order’ > ray ‘ it, is emer 
Langer quantities prided on ansiiention the best way to treat rhubarb but it is eens 
Write Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet very poor practice with asparagus. — I ATO 
Riverview Farms 2.22%, Bridgeton, N. J. The asparagus plant is very susceptible 
to a serious disease known as rust. There 














are some varieties of asparagus which are 
Selected Cc almost wholly resistant to this disease and (COMPANY . 
ROSES the home gardener should use those 

varieties. The best of these are Mary : cad ar 
i ete of Biccs Ueee Tee Washington and Martha Washington Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


This collection includes the wondere " 
ful Climbing American Beauty, varieties. Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 


fragrant, cont bl ;Golden “ 

Selene okies selves Waals de An insect _known as the asparagus and AMERICAN RADIATORS 

France. large, crimson-velvet;Colum= | beetle also in some places proves a ARCOLA. ARCO, WATER TUBE 

he and gold; Peace, continuous | menace. One good method of control is SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac. 
to tarn in the chickens and allow them tory heating boilers and other heat- 

ing, ventilating and cooling products. 









Qualities, postage paid 4 slelé, Otte | tO consume the greedy pest. 























OAK makes a 
Permanent Floor 


Oak Flooring, laid right over the present worn 
floors, will do more than any single factor to 
modernize and beautify the home. It is not only 
an element of beauty in itself, but serves as a 
decorative background for rugs and furniture. 
Finished in its natural warm tone, in weathered 
effects, or in any of the new color finishes, such 
a floor will express your individual taste, and 
harmonize with the scheme of decoration adopt- 
ed. The characteristic grain of Oak is Nature’s 
product, and cannot be successfully imitated. 


Easily laid 
The flooring work may be done one room at 
a time, if you prefer, and no woodwork need 
be disturbed except the quarter-round at the 
baseboard. The cost of completely refitting the 
house with Oak flooring will be surprisingly low. 


Sanitation and Permanence 
Oak Floors are sanitary, and save housework. 
No dirt can accumulate on the lustrous pol- 
ished surface. They are permanent, and never 
need replacement. 


Increased value 


When the time comes to rent or sell, you will 
et more for an Oak floored home. The low 
initial cost of flooring is an investment, not an 
expense. Its many additional advantages are 
explained in booklets, with plates of color fin- 
ishes, which will be sent to you on request. 


Write for these books 
Sent free to all who mail this coupon. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 





24 pages of valuable 
information for 
those about to build, 
or remodel, suggesi- 
ing different grades 
Jor different rooms, 
vartous finishes, 





















With this “‘deluxe™’ 
bouk you will re- 
ceive “How and 
Where to Use Oak 
‘loors,"’ a booklet 
of practical infor- 
mation on the prop- 
er care of oak floors 
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{ Oak FLooRING BUREAU i] 
{ 866 Hearst Bidg., Chicago 1 
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illustrated in color. | 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


O many of your folks have responded 
to our recent request for ideas for this 
department that we are giving several 
this month from Better Homes and Gar- 
dens readers. Let them come! Perhaps 
some day all of this space can be devoted 
to a fraternal exchange of good ideas. 
Remember too, that you will receive a 
check for every idea which can be fitted in. 
For instance, here is a good one from 
Jaleb 8. Miller of Washington, D. C. 
Our friend says in his recent letter to us: 
“When the weather is bad, 
it is sometimes convenient 
to have a clothesline in the 
basement. I have rigged up 
an arrangement in our base- 
ment which has been used 
with satisfaction on occasion 
for many years. 

“Two frames of which the 
accompanying sketch will 
give an idea of the end view, 
are hung from joists several 





feet apart with hinges. The 
horizontal bars of these 
frames have nails driven into 
the upper edges. A wooden 
strip or two is used to hold 
these apart and cord or gal- 
vanized wire is run between 
the nails. When not in use 























ered with the nuisance of stray dogs 
molesting the garbage can, you will be 
interested in what F. H. Benton of 
Topeka, Kansas, says. 

“Here is a sketch of a dog-proof garbage 
can which I have had in use for some time. 
It has proved quite successful and perhaps 
it would interest other readers of Dad’s 
Practical Pointers department. 

“The guard consists of four 134x134” 
stakes driven into the ground to form a 
circle somewhat larger than the diameter 
of the garbage can. An 
iron hoop made from 14’x34” 
stock is fitted to the stakes 
near the top, holes being 
drilled thru which nails can 
be driven into the wood. 
No dog will be able to tip 
this can over. 

“Should one not be well 
equipped with suitable tools, 
he can get the iron work done 
at any blacksmith shop for a 
nominal sum.” 

How many of you folks 
have built martin houses and 
tried in vain to induce these 
interesting yet wary birds to 
HW) use them? A man who, by 


li the way, is going to Europe 
me AA soon, to return in time to be 

















the frames swing up to the 
ceiling and are held in place 
by wire hooks. The frames 
are made of 7x3” stuff 
with the height and length 
as desired. Mine are about 
six feet wide.”’ (A diagram of this device 
is shown on opposite page.) 

This idea will enable the housewife to 
carry on the washing on stormy days 
without the bother of going out doors. 
If you want a test for your own ideas to 
find out if they will be acceptable for this 
department, just ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Is it practical; is it easily made or 
inexpensive; will it appeal to the average 
person?” If your “pointer” meets these 


be pretty apt to 
stick. 
This is what Lou- 


No danger of dogs up- 

setiing a garbage can 

when it is protected like 
this 


home when his martins ar- 
rive, told me some interest- 
ing things about martins the 
other day. In fact he helped 
design the martin house 
which we are featuring with 
blueprints this month. After building 
three separate and distinct houses for 
martins and without any luck whatever, 
this Lincoln, Nebraska resident, put what 
he had read in books on the subject, 
together with what he had observed, and 
built a house of his own which the birds 
fought to inhabit! 

There is plenty of time to build this 
house, but you want to be sure it is up 
and in place when these birds arrive. 
For instance, in one 
Nebraska town the 
martins arrive on 
the 12th of May, 


wy 
/ 





requirements, it will 
a 


ise H. Abbott of 
Bath, Maine, sends 
in: 








almost without 
fail. We are giving 
you these plans, to- 





“Tf Dad, or any- 
one else, happens to 
lose the knob from 
the teakettle, in- 
stead of bothering 
with a cork, he’d 
better go to the ‘5 
and 10’ and invest § 
a dime in a ecard of — 
six knobs which are 
all ready and can be 
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gether with the spec- 
ifications of this 
house this month in 
= order to be plenty 
early. If you want 
to have a summer of 
real enjoyment of 
bird lore in general 
and martin lore in 
particular, send in a 
quarter for the blue- 











put on in a jiffy. 
Then the covers will 
be as good as new. 
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——— - prints! By the way, 





A martin house which 








These knobs can 
also be bought at 
other stores.” 

If you are both- 








will really attract the 

birds. Blueprints are 

available for twenty- 
five vents 
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we are including something extra with 
these plans, at no extra cost. 

In the April issue (1925) we offered 
blueprints of a bathroom cabinet which 
seemed, from the number of requests, to 
be quite popular. We must hand it to 
Cc. S. Clark of Tacoma, Washington, 
however, for going us one better. He 
proposes in his friendly way to provide 
each of the three doors with mirrors, thus 
turning the cabinet at once into a sort of 
dresser mirror too. This is worth passing 
along. Save for the two extra murrors, 
the construction is not changed. 

Probably the garage plans will be ready 
next month. At least they will appear 
then or in May. From the many sug- 
gestions which have been sent in, an In- 
expensive, practically fire-proof garage, 
with additional space for a bench, is being 
worked out. While the cost of these plans 
will be much greater than in the regular 
blueprint features shown on this page, the 
cost to you will be no greater. 

Jf you need a garage and intend to 
build one this spring, watch for these and 
send for your set. We believe they will 
help you. 


| A sketch of the clothesline frame 
described on opposite page 
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Cutting Dovetails 


Chisels should always be kept sharp. 
One home-owner with a well-equipped 
shop in the basement boasted the other 
day that he sharpened his chisels until 
the weight of one would sever a hair laid 
upon a board. This may be going too 
far, but for work such as dovetail joints 
a sharp chisel in careful hands is essential 
to a good job. 

There are many kinds of dovetail 
joints, but for ordinary purposes, only 
two need be recognized. These are the 
common dovetail and the lapped dove- 
tail. The first has the joint showing on 
both sides. It is ideal for work where 
strong joints are more imperative than 
appearance. 


Across one end of the board, lay out | 


the portions to be removed. These should 
taper as shown with the wide part in front 
so tnere will be no tendency to pull apart. 
Mark the thickness of the other board 
and with the first joint marked out, re- 
move the pieces and smooth up. 

The second board end is then cut to 
fit the first and all surfaces to lie together 
are coated with glue before the joint is 
closed. Lay a block of wood over the 
board to be driven home so no hammer 
marks will show. 

The lapped dovetail joint is best for 
drawers where only the unbroken surface 
of the front board is wanted. The only 
difference between the common dovetail 
and the lapped dovetail is that the cuts 
in the front board are not made clear 
thru. The drawing shows this clearly. 
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If you are offered a wallboard that 
looks like Sheetrock — has some of 
the properties of Sheetrock — is 
described as just as good as Sheet- 
rock—you are being offered a sub- 
stitute for Sheetrock. 


Refuse it, and insist on the genu- 


ine Sheetrock. 


Otherwise you cannot expect from 
any wallboard you buy, whether 
for new construction, alterations or 
repairs, the fireproof, non-warping, 











United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 





There is only one 


Sheetrock 


economical and lasting qualities of 
Sheetrock, with its USG pat- 
ented square edge for nailing 
strength and perfect union. 


The genuine Sheetrock is branded 
—every broad, high sheet — with 
the USG label. It is made” only 
by the United States Gypsum 
Company. Your dealer in lumber 
or builders’ supplies has genuine 
Sheetrock or can get it for you 
promptly from our nearest mill, 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 








COMMON BRICK 
is 

«your Dream of BEAUTY 

cyour Hope for ECONOMY 


DAY the natural burned-in 
beauty of Common Brick—with 
its variations of shade and color, and 
wide choice of bonds and patterns 
—is a means to infinite variety. The 
artistry of leading architects the 
country over is revealing the beauty 
attainable with Common Brick. 
The architect’s preference is accom- 
pees by nation-wide favor —en- 
anced by Common Brick’s low cost. 
It will pay you, too, to learn these 
five reasons why America is using 
Brick as never before: 
1—Burned-in Beauty 
2—Permanence 
3—First and Last Low Cost 
4—Wide Range of Adaptability 
5—Highest Resale Value 


These Brick Books Tell You How 


Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick. 
Your Next Home’’—62 homes in picture and 
«Plan (10c) O 
«2 he Home You Can Afford’’—58 homes (10c)O) 
, Multiple Dwellings of Brick””—(10c) 0 
,okintled Brickwork”’—(15c) 0 
Brick, How to Build and Estimate” (25) O 
«arm Homes of Brick””—(5c) O 
«brick Silos’’—(10c) 0 
Hollow Walls of Brick’>—FREE 0 
Check above and send money or stamps for 
any orallof these helpful books. Write plain- 
y your name and address on the margin. 





Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Chicago. 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver : 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 

ord,Conn. .. . . 226 Pearl St. 
Los Angeles - « 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Newark,N.J. . 1601 Firemen’s Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. . 904 Carondelet Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’I Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia . . 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . . . . 301 Atlas Bldg. 
San Francisco. . , 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 310 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


Tke Common Brick Manufacturers’ 


Association of America 
2171 Guarantee Title Building 
Cc land 


leve 
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Hints on Planting Fruit Trees 


. At this season there are many, doubt- 

less, who are planning to set fruit 
trees. It may be an orchard or just a few 
trees for family use. In either case it pays 
to use careful methods. Remember, the 
tree is being set for many years and there- 
fore the job should be done just as nearly 
right as possible. Spring planting is best 
in nearly all sections of the northern 
states, altho there may be favored loca- 
tions where fall planting of apples and 
pears is likely to prove successful. In 
this article we will consider spring plant- 
ing for the reason that apples, pears, 
peaches, plums and cherries may be set in 
spring in all sections where these fruits 
thrive. 

The first important thing to consider 
when the trees arrive is to take care of 
them right away; do not let the roots 
become exposed to the air. If the rootlets 
dry out, even tho the tree grows, it will 
be late in starting and consequently the 
growth of the first season will not be 
satisfactory. If the ground is all ready, 
set the trees at once. If the trees must be 
kept for a week or more, heel them in. 
This should be done preferably on the 
north side of a building, where the sun 
cannot reach them to any great extent. 
Dig a trench and set the trees slanting 
towards the north at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. In such a position the 
rays of the sun do not strike the trees 
directly, hence growth will not be so 
likely to start. Spread out the roots in 
the trench so all the little rootlets will 
come in contact with the soil. Heeling in 
in a bundle is poor practice. 


HEN the trees are taken out of the 

trench they should be planted im- 
mediately. Often the trees will have made 
some root growth while in thetrench. In 
thatcase, drying of the roots isexceedingly 
bad. If the ground is hard dig a big hole 
for the tree, then throw a few shovels full 
of the top soil in the bottom. Set the 
roots in place and throw on some soil, 
then with the hands fill and press down 
the soil around the roots, being particu- 
larly careful to fill in under the “crotch” 
of the root. This work can best be done 
with the hands, after which the soil may 
be tamped solidly with the feet. Fill the 
hole to the top, tramping it down several 
times to make sure that it comes solidly 
in contact with the roots. 

Root pruning is important. First, cut 
away all bruised and broken parts of the 
root, then cut the main roots back at 
least one-third. Never put barnyard 
manure in the hole where a tree is being 
set. Bonemeal may be used to mix with 
the soil as it is thrown back into the hole. 
Set the young tree at least two and per- 
haps four inches lower in the ground than 
it stood in the nursery. Fill the excava- 
tion level with the surrounding ground. 


After the tree is in place, the top should 
be pruned. I like one-year-old apple and 
peach trees, also Japanese plums. Cherry 
and pear trees should be two years old, 
also European plums do better when two- 
year-old stock is set. One year trees 
should be pruned to a whip and the whip 
cut off to a foot above ground, at least 
this is true of peaches and Japanese 
plums. Apples should be headed a little 
higher above ground. Probably twenty 
inches or two feet is a good height to head 
the apple trees above the surface. Two- 
year-old trees should not be pruned to a 
whip.—C. H. Chesley. 








Panels Make 
Old Homes New 


you can achieve striking, beautiful 
walls at low cost through the use of 
the new panel treatments. They will 
impart real life and cheer to your rooms 
and make your home a genuine delight. 
The best dealers are now showing them 


with the new Niagara Wall Paper designs 


NIAGARA 


BLUE RIBBON 


WALL PAPER. 


STYLE BOOK 


Samples of these latest styles with the 
romance of their origin, as well as 
fascinating decorators’ secrets are in 
this interesting book. Sent to your 
address for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Send for our folio of New Panel 
rrangements 


NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 
223 Walnut Avenue Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Lawn Fence that Lasts 


Leadclad Lawn Fence protects your lawn 
from now on. The pure lead coating, 
7 times heavier than ordinary galvanized, 
assures full property protection and neat, 
rustless appearance, two to three times 
longer than ordinary galvanized fence 
Several attractive styles. 
Send for free catalogue, full information 
and prices. 
LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY, 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 























Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to16in.diam. 
up to 100 feet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. Fully qasramteod! Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO 


Dep. 106 W.3rd St CINCINNATI,O. 
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Gardening for Diabetics 


Continued from page 32 


of the food until one is able by the eye to 
judge within a few grams the weight of a 
portion served him. It means also, in the 
majority of cases, the giving up of all 
sweets, cakes and pies, and the taking of 
little or no bread, potatoes and other high 
carbohydrate material, substituting the 
kinds which are relatively low in sugar 
and starch. In the past the strict dia- 
betic diet has been monotonous, lacking 
in variety and flavor, shorn of many of 
the good things that most people think 
indispensable. Such hardships are un- 
necessary. The new regime may mean 
simply giving up one set of good dishes 
for another both palatable and satisfying. 
By all means let that be the aim, for the 
deprivation prescribed by some doctors 
drive their patients to despair and lead to 
breaking diet with the resultant down- 
ward course of the disease. 

This life-saving relief from monotony 
is, toa large extent, a problem of vege- 
table supply. The garden can solve it, 
for there is a long list of little known and 
seldom grown vegetables, entirely suit- 
able for diabetics by reason of their low 
carbohydrate content. These are listed 
in the tables of analyses. From them a 
succession can be arranged to give a fresh 
green vegetable from the home garden 
every day in the year, and in such wide 
variety that the same dish need not ap- 
pear twice on the table in a week. Flavor 
may be blended to suit the taste. The 
bland and rather characterless chard may 
be mixed with the sour patience or sorrel, 
or with mustard or kale or given the bitter 
tang of chicory, which comes earliest in 
the dandelion and last in the witloof. 
Of the uncooked salads lettuce is early 
supplemented by cress, chervil, mustard, 
purslane, cucumber, pepper and tomato, 
and later in the season by endive, esca- 
role, petsai, Chinese mustard, witloof and 
mung bean sprouts. 


TEWSandsoupsof wonderful flavor are 
concocted of vegetable marrow, egg- 
plant and tomato, flavored with onion, 
finocchio, parsley, celery or celeriac. The 
possibilities that lie before the gardener 
and the cook cannot be detailed in one 
article like this, but a close alliance there 
must be, for right cooking is most impor- 
tant. Many of these lesser known vege- 
tables have not become common because 
they do not fit into the established way of 
serving vegetables in America and Eng- 
land, which is too generally plain boiling. 
This is wrong. Study instead the Italian 
and Chinese recipes and blend several 
vegetables together, flavor them with 
herbs and sauces and with a little meat or 
broth. Eat more freely, too, of uncooked 
salads. 

_ Work for quality. This is in part a ques- 
tion of variety. The standard commercial 
vegetables have won their place by su- 
perior shipping qualities Their ability 
to travel long distances and hold fresh for 
several days does not go along with ten- 
derness, juiciness and fine flavor. There 
are better kinds for the home garden. 
Quality is in part a factor of culture. Rich 
soil, abundant moisture and absence of 
weeds make for luscious growth. But not 
less important, and within the centrol 
of the gardener, is the factor of timely 
harvesting. The chard and other leafy 
greens should be picked before they are 
fully mature, the string beans before the 
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CRANEVUutomatic WATER 

















Did you thaw — 


or turn a faucet? 
That day when the red dropped out 


of the thermometer, and ice and snow 
came tearing down the valley, did 
your freezing fingers hold a kettle of 
hot water to thaw the pump? Or were 
you sitting near the fire, happy in your 
knowledge that all the water you 
wanted for any purpose would flow 
at the turn of a faucet? 


That’s just one of the joys of having 
a Crane automatic water system. All 
year ’round for all the family, running 
water supplies cleanliness and health. 
It offers comfort and convenience that 
keeps children on the farm, happy and 
contented. It pays a definite profit in 
greater yield from cattle and hogs, in 
more vigor and working power from 
horses. 


All these benefits of running water are 
proved, as every owner of a water sys- 
tem will testify. The ques- 
tion is, how to make sure 
of getting the best outfit, 
one that will do its work 
without fuss for a long 
time, without expensive 
repairs and replacements, 
without ever-constant 
watching and worrying. 


Here are facts, not claims, 


Crane Deep Well Systems 
In a wide range of capac- 
ities. Built to meet every 
need at lowest cost. 
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Crane Shallow Well System 


200 pate, . hour capacky. 42 gal. 

plete Le Ng $120 
to help you choose your water system. 
The Crane name has meant depend- 
able and honest equipment ever since 
1855. In the 71 years since then, Crane 
experience has been so wide and its 
resources have grown so large, that to 
any problem in its field Crane brings 
the most skillful engineering and the 


broadest technical knowledge. 


All this is reflected in the design, mate- 
rials, and workmanship of Crane auto- 
matic water systems. Each 
is a highly perfected ma- 
chine, simple, accessible, 
lasting, and economical. 
Some one of them will 
exactly fit the require- 
ments of your water source 
and farm. Allarebacked by 
155 direct Crane branches 
and a country-wide dealer 
organization, 


Write for interesting FREE booklet and the name of the nearest Crane water system dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





CRANE VALVES 





SYSTEMS 








Fine American Reproduction in the Style of 17th 
Century English 


Simple ways to give your 
home that rich, livable 
“woody ’’atmosphere 


MERICAN Walnut is Nature’s 
rich gift to the charm and liy- 
ableness of your home. 


Just off the press, is this splendidly 
written booklet, ‘‘American Walnut 
for Interior Woodwork and Panel- 
ling,” which shows you how every 
$100 in panelling adds $300 to the 
value of your room. It discusses 
woodwork finishes, costs and design 
in a way every present and prospec- 
tive home owner should be informed. 


And then, too, there awaits you 
that attractive treatise on good furn- 
iture that has already reached its 
sixth edition, “The story of American 
Walnut.” 


Thousands of new friends of wal- 
nut are learning the correct and 
happy use of this aristocratic though 
inexpensive wood with its exquisite 
grainings and lustrous, tawny color- 
ings. Send the coupon below for 
either one of the two booklets des- 
cribed above. 


“This is the Age of Walnut” 





AMERICAN WALNUT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 948, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


OEE TEEPE. OE 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association | 
Room 948, 616 South Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Lllinois | 
| Please send ‘‘American Walnut for Interior | 
| WGRWOEE GEE FORGES cccesecscacecvcceres 
| “The Story of American Walnut”......... | 

[Check which) | 
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seeds develop. Okra that will not snap 
in the fingers should go to the compost 
heap. Gather everything before break- 
fast, crisp and fresh with the dew, 
never wilted in the noonday sun. 

Thrice cooked vegetables are talked of 
wherever diabetes diets are discussed. 
Dr. Allen introduced this plan of extract- 
ing or reducing the carbohydrate content 
of vegetables by repeated boiling in water 
which is drained off and replaced. Three 
extractions, beginning with cold water 
each time, will usually make any green 
vegetable or thin sliced carrot, cauliflower, 
sabbage, etc., almost free from food 
value and suitable for use as a filler in 
severe diabetes. They satisfy the appe- 
tite and provide desirable bulk to the 
diet. For this purpose many of the un- 
common vegetables such as anserine, 
triangle sorrel and patience are desirable, 
because they retain their flavor even 
after thrice cooking. Thrice cooking 
wastes the minerals and protein and with 
the coming of the insulin treatment is go- 
ing out of favor. 


\ E have not space to discuss at length 

other “‘foodless fillers,” but we must 
speak of the newer findings as to gluten 
bread and insulin. 

The bran wafer replaces the gluten 
bread which has been for many years the 
stock prescription for diabetics. Gluten 
bread is all right, provided it is under- 
stood that it is mainly protein and the 
quantity eaten is restricted within the 
daily limits. But since this would involve 
giving up meat and eggs, the gluten bread 
is as a matter of fact being abandoned. 
Its use in the old way was harmful 
because 60 percent of the excess protein 
can be transformed into sugar. Further- 
more, many so-called gluten flours were 
about as rich in starch as ordinary flour. 

What about insulin? The newest dis- 
covery is a successful process of extracting 
the active principle from the pancreas 
of animals and administering it to dia- 
betics to supplement the deficiency of 
their own organs. This has worked many 
miracles in the months it has been in use, 
but like other discoveries it cannot fulfill 
the expectations of all who have heard of 
it. It promises great help for the future, 
but has only recently become available in 
quantity. This pancreatic extract is 
hard to prepare, is relatively expensive, 
and gives results only when administered 
subcutaneously with a hypodermic needle. 
The effect is a lowering of the blood sugar 
almost immediately, but this condition 
lasts merely for several hours. Insulin 
has to be taken daily, in some cases before 
each meal. It enables the diabetic to 
eat more food with safety. Severe cases 
may double their allowance and progress 
from inanition to relative vigor, but 
whether final and positive cures may be 
expected remains for later experience to 
show. There are indications that in some 
cases the defective glands tend to be 
regenerated. 

The insulin treatment must be started 
in a hospital and be preceded by an ac- 
curate determination of the individual 
tolerance. The diet must be weighed and 
recorded as strictly as before, for under- 
eating as well as overeating has to be 
guarded against. When one takes a dose 
of the activator and fails to eat a sufficient 
amount upon which it may work, the 
blood sugar falls below normal and there 
comes an attack of the “shakes,” a most 
undesirable physical collapse, relieved by 
prompt feeding of carbohydrate. It is like 
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Home Decorations 


. 
quickly 
SpringSupplement 
and big 80 page 
Year book, th 
profusely illustrat- 
ed, tell aflabout the 
up-to-date novel- 
ties, meanest the 
newest (deas quote 
the lowest prices. 
BothareFREE. In 
addition, we have 
3 direction books: 


‘“*How to Do Parchment Shades’’ 

**How to Paint China Without Firing”’ 
**When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
They teach you how tousethe New HibbardOrient- 
al Lacquers, on glass and china (no firing needed), 
and on wood and fabrics; how to do the new “‘scis- 
sor painting”; how to do Gesso clay work ,incolors; 
how to make Lustcraft wax nov ies and pe urch- 
mentshades. Previousexper- 
ience is unnecessary if you 
follow their simple and com- 
pletedirections. And,inaddi- 
tion, we have a brand-new 


*‘Sales Manual’’ 
It tells how to make money 


Spring Supplement 
“Thayer 4, Chandler 


WD Ver Buren 
Cre oge tit 











Sales , easily and pleasantly by sell- 
ing the lovely articles the 
Manual other booklets have taught 


you how to make: how to 
start a gift shon; how to 
make money at hu.nel 


Special Offer. ! be in- 


siesta 
CAO 
struction 


books are 25c apiece; all three for 50c. OR, these 
three, together with the dollar ‘Sales Manual,” 
all four books for $1. Supplement and Yearbook 
included free, always. Order today!! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Hallowell Work Bench 


The very thing for the shop, 


the garage. the basement 
or the attic. Every home needs a good work bench 
—and there's nothing better than the ‘Hallowell’. 


It comes to you all ready to set up—steel legs; planking, 

planed and bored to fit; nuts and bolts. Easier and 

cheaper to build than a wooden bench—much better, 
Write today for free illustrated circular. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box 14 Jenkintown, Pa. 





SPRYWHEEL | 
The Baby Tractor | 


that does the work of STRONG 
MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to bry— 
easy to use. Thou- 
. sands sold and 
in successful 













use by florists, 
Free seedsmen and 
Catalog Gardeners, 





H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Seiten, Mass. 


WESTERN BRANCH | 
| 520 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
aol 


MAKES GARDENING EASIER 
Hotmes Garpentnc Book will help you havea better garden 
and save money and labor. Tells what, when and how to 
plant bulbs, seeds and flowers. Answers hundreds of ques- 
tions. Thousands say this is the best book for the money 
ever published, handy pocket size. For your om mail one 
dollar to Suncet | Press, sess, Pomest 5 Bide. Se San Francisco. 
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the navigation of a boat along a narrow 
channel with high sharp rocks on either 
side. The man at the wheel must have 
experience and an accurate compass. So 
with the insulin treatment, there must 
go daily weighing of food and close reck- 
oning of its calories of protein, carbo- 
hydrate and fat. If this be done the 
relief is wonderful. A wider choice of 
food is permitted; oatmeal, fruits, even 
bread and potatoes appear on the plate. 
As higher carbohydrate vegetables are 
permitted, the opportunities to profit 
from the garden are multiplied. 

It is clear, however, that for the present 
while insulin is scarce and expensive, not 
all diabetics can afford this treatment and 
some do not need it, being able to control 
their cases well enough by the standard 
Allen method, which is to be preferred to 
the insulin whenever a reasonably good 
natural tolerance can be established. 

The diabetic who wishes to follow the 
modern road to health should procure 
a copy of Dr. Joslin’s little book “The 
Diabetic Manual,” which is full of useful 
information. He ought at the start, with 
the aid of his physician, to determine the 
amount of food he can take without 
raising his blood sugar above normal, or 
at least to maintain continuously a sugar- 
free urine, making his own tests every 
few days. This food allowance is ex- 
pressed in terms of grams of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat, and in total ca- 
lories, and tables of analyses are available 
for reference. In this connection it must 
be understood that the analyses given are 
at best only approximately true, for 
samples of the same foods differ, some- 
times quite widely. 


. 





Building an Electric Hotbed 


Continued from page 14 


snowy, a poncho was spread over the 
blanket. Army ponchos cost but a dollar 
in most army stores. As the little plants 
grew, they were watered oftener and 
given more air. 

During April it did not seem as if the 
plants made quite the growth that they 
would have made in a bed that was heated 
with manure, but the difference was slight 
and by autumn they had bloomed and 
fruited as well as any that had been raised 
in a manure-heated bed. The snap- 
dragons which were started in the hotbed 
began to flower early in July, and bloomed 
right up till frost. Just before the last 
of the plants were moved from the hotbed 
into the cold frame, the burlap sacking 
rotted thru and some of the little plants 
were in danger of falling into the hole 
below. Perhaps metal lath would be a 
better support for the burlap. 

While the hotbed was in operation, the 
electric lights were sometimes turned off 
in the daytime, or only one forty-watt 
light left burning. During March the 
average number of watts used was about 
eighty, and at the local rate of five cents a 
kilowatt (thousand watts), the cost of the 
heat was: 24 times 80 watts equals 1,920 
watts for a day, and times 30 gives 57,600 
watts for a month, which at five cents a 
thousand gives a little less than $3. For 
April about $2 worth of electricity was 
used. A load of manure costs $6 here, 
and as a half load of manure is sufficient 
for a hotbed of this size, the manure is 
cheaper than the electric lights. How- 
ever, the electric lights are cleaner; are 
easier to obtain; and their heat is easier to 


regulate than is that of the manure. 
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OU can en- 

joy a day- 
lighted basement 
in the home 
you've planned 
if you see to it 
that Fenestra 


Basement Win- 
dows are in- 
stalled. They 
admit 80% more 
light than wood 
windows of the 
same size, open 
easily, shut tight- 
ly, and cannot 
wear out. All 
Fenestra win- 
dows are made 
of steel, and cost 
no more than 
ordinary win. 
dows. 


EKER EE KEKEHEEKE REA NCE KEEL HELLER NCEE Sn HELE EE 


ERHAPS it is because so much more light can 

enter—or perhaps it is the striking beauty of 
the slender muntins and small glass panes that give a 
home with Fenestra Casement Windows an added 
charm, a cheerful, sunny coziness. 


These better steel windows for modern homes 
always work easily. They are cleaned from the 
inside. Opened, they ventilate exactly as you like— 
and if there’s a breeze, they'll bring it in. Closed, 
Fenestra Casements are weather-tight—cannot warp 
or stick or rattle. 

With all these advantages, Fenestra costs no more 
than ordinary windows. Your architect or builder 
can get them for you locally when you build. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


fenestra 


(pyr hemes and apartments 
schools and institutions 


commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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OU run no risk on 

Star Roses. They are 

guaranteed tobloom, 
or you get your money 
back. For many years 
we’ve been saying to new 
thousands of rose buyers 
“Star Roses make good, 
or we do.” 


And, mark you well, we 
run no risk in this guaran- 
tee. Star Roses do bloom! 
They’resturdy, well-rooted 
plants, ambitious to thrive 
and make the world more 
beautiful by their presence. 


This year’s “Star Guide 
to good Roses” describes 
these “Star growers” com- 
pletely —tells you which 
roses will be the best for 
your particular place and 
purpose. 100 interesting 
pages. 18 roses shown in 
full color. 


Toread this year’s “Guide” 
is to know America’s best 
roses. Your “‘Guide”’ is 
ready. Askforit! It’sFree/! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers, Box 74, West Grove,Pa. 
Star Roses bloom, or money refunded 





Se > 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY, 
West Grove, Pa., Box 74 


I am interested in knowing how to choose 
the right roses for my garden. Please send 
the “Star Guide to Good Roses.” 
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How to Control Apple Scab 


C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Experiment Station 





The russeting and crack- 
ing of the fruit as shown 
above is sometimes mis- 
taken for scab but it is 
merely a burning caused 
by spraying with bor- 
eaux mixture in cool, wet 
weather. (Right) The leaf 
form of apple scab 


“[ HERE is no disease of apples that is 
more common and destructive than 
the scab. Scab is best known by its 
ragged-margined brown spots on the 
fruit, but it also occurs on the leaves and 
twigs. It is the fruit disease that causes 
the losses, but it is the leaf disease that 
makes these losses possible. 

The scab story is one of perfect, tho 
unwitting, cooperation between the apple 
tree and the disease. In the autumn the 
disease-laden apple leaves fall to the 
ground and during the winter a great 
metamorphosis takes place within these 
leaves. The fungus parasite which is the 
real cause of the scab slowly changes from 
its summer garb to a winter form 
of a totally different nature. 
With the opening of spring while 
the sap is rising to the apple 
buds, the warm rains are also 
causing the final development of 
the fungus within the old apple 
leaves. Like a hidden enemy it 
is preparing its guns which will 
actually shoot forth a new crop 
of spores dur- 
ing rainy 
weather. Odd- 
ly enough this 
invisible bom- 
bardment 
usually takes 
place just 
about the 
time that the 
new apple 
leaves and 
blossoms are 
bursting 
forth. Vari- 
ous investi- 
gators have shown that during a rain the 
air in an orchard will be filled with these 
early scab spores. This starts the sum- 
mer form of the disease on the new leaves 
in spring and every rain during the sum- 
mer will continue its spread. The secret 
of scab control is to prevent those early 
infections as much as possible. 

The control of apple scab is spraying 
or dusting but the most critical sprays 
seem to be the first three, namely the pre- 
pink, the pink spray and the petal fall 
sprays. Moreover each application of 
spray ought to be made before rains since 
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The photograph above shows 
the effect of apple scab on 
the fruit. Spray early to 


overcome the infection 


the disease spreads during the rain. The 
first or pre-pink spray should be made 
with lime sulfur, one gallon in forty gal- 
lons of water, before the blossoms open 
to show pink. Shortly after this another 
spray of the same material should be 
applied when the blossoms show pink. 
After this no more sprays should be ap- 
plied until after the petals begin to fall 
when 1-40 lime sulfur with 3 pounds of 
calcium arsenate oy lead arsenate in each 
50 gallons of spray should be used. These 
first three sprays are most important, but 
another application may be made about 
two weeks later, using either lime sulfur 
or bordeaux mixture depending on the 
nature of the 
weather. It must 
be remembered that 
in cool, wet weather 
bordeaux is most 
likely to cause in- 
jury to the fruit 
while in hot weather 
lime sulfur will 
cause a burning. 
Dusting with a 
90-10 or an 85-15 


The death of 
sulfur-lead arsenate 


the skin of the 


apple often re- material is just 
sults in the about as satisfac- 
forming of tory as using the 


cracks which 
open the way 
to rot 


spray. It may cost 
a little more for the 
dust but the ease 
and rapidity of ap- 
plication will make 
up in part at least for the difference 
in cost. The dust should be applied 
more frequently than sprays, at least 
an application each week. 

Experiments in Delaware show that the 
destruction of the dead apple leaves on 
the ground will be of material help in 
holding the disease in check. In the 
home orchard it may be practical to 
rake up and burn the leaves. In larger 
orchards plowing under the leaves in the 
fall or early in the spring before the buds 
start is the most efficient and rapid means 
of destroying this source of trouble. It is 
also claimed that spraying the leaves on 
the ground is of considerable value. 

Some of the most resistant varieties 
are Grimes, Transparent, York and 
Duchess, 
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Practical Tree Surgery 


Continued from page 18 


to assist all he can in the general progress. 

In the event of an injury to the trunk 
of a tree we can help the healing process 
most by preventing the entrance of decay 
and rot into the destroyed area until the 
new growth that will gradually push in 
can again protect it. This healing may be 
a process of years on a large wound and 
during that period the exposed tissue 
must be protected. For this purpose a 
coating of antiseptic waterproof paint 
renewed from time to time if need be, is 
excellent. The United States govern- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, advises 
for this a coating of shellac on smaller 
cuts and on larger surfaces a coating of 
commercial creosote. The department 
also suggests a mixture of one-half melted 
asphaltum by weight with one-half 
weight of creosote. To combine these 
two, heat must be applied and as the 
creosote itself is inflammable it should 
not come into contact with the flame. 
If this mixture is too thick to apply cold 
add more creosote and stir. Ordinary 
paint is also used for waterproofing. For 
use in protecting tree wounds that may 
occur about the home yard there is noth- 
ing better or more easy to handle than a 
good grade of shellac, thinned with al- 
cohol. This will come in very handy to 
cover the wounds left when trimming or 
pruning away branches. When a limb 
has been broken by wind or ice storms or 
from other causes, it should promptly 
be removed. All cuts left that are over 
one-half inch in diameter need a pro- 
tective paint to sterilize the wood and 
to prevent entrance of rot fungus. Put 
on the shellac just as promptly as possible 
after the cutting, either immediately or 
just as soon as the wound has dried out 
enough to take the coating. 


\ HILE trimming and pruning work 

is quite generally practised, it is 
something that is greatly misunderstood 
and very often sadly mishandled. When 
one has some trimming to do, it seems 
that the natural tendency is to saw the 
limb off at some point most anywhere near 
the trunk where it may be found con- 
venient to work. This gets rid of the 
branch well enough, but the after effects 
of this careless trimming may be quite 
detrimental to the future of the tree. 
Two things most undesirable are likely to 
take place in this sort of pruning. First; 
a stub-of the old branch, will be left, and 
second; the weight of the branch as it 
comes down will break it at the sawing 
point before the cut is complete and 
cause a stripping of the bark and a splin- 
tering of the wood along the main trunk. 

If you notice a stub of the old limb 
remaining after trimming work, you can 
be sure that the workman is incompetent 
and unskilled. The stub itself cannot 
heal over since there is no live or growing 
tissue beyond it to which sap is flowing, 
consequently it begins slowly to decay. 
In time this rot reaches the tree trunk 
itself and gains entrance. A cavity is 
then formed which, becoming a harbor 
for insects of all kinds and for rot and 
decay, gradually deepens and widens until 
serious damage to the tree has occurred. 
Occasionally a tree is growing so vigor- 
ously that it will heal over a hole that 
may be left when the old stump thru 
natural decay finally falls, but this is a 
decided exception. Take care always to 
prune branches closely and leave no stubs 
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HE Fisk Cord is a tire 

which has earned, through 
years of use, a name for consist- 
ent service, whose quality is 
respected the world over and 
whose price is reasonable at the 
start and unusually low in the 
end. 


The Fisk Line is complete 
including all types from 
a good tire at a low price 
to the highest grade tire 
at a reasonable price. 














Time to Re-tire r Trade Mark Reg. 
Get a FISK U, U. S. Pat. Off. 

















A bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


F YOU lived in one of those palatial 
apartments on Park Avenue, in New 
York City, where you have to pay 
2,000.00 to $7,500.00 a year rent, you 
still couldn’t have a better toilet 
sat in your bathroom than they have 
—the Church Sani-white Toilet Seat 
which you can afford to have rightnow. 


Adds new beauty 


THE improvement in appearance made 
by aspotlessly clean, all-white toilet seat 
is certainly surprising. Its beauty and 
refinement are qualities every woman 
wants in her bathroom —a room she 
can be proud to have guests use. 


The Church Toilet seat is all-white 
and stays white permanently—a sani- 
tary seat that washes as easily as porce- 
lain. Its white surface is neither var- 
nish, paint nor enamel, but a durable 
sheathing as handsome as ivory. It 
won’t crack, splinter, chip, wear off or 
stain. You can install it yourself on 
your toilet in a few minutes and easily 
take it off and reinstall it if you move 
to another house or apartment. Ob- 
tainable at all plumbers. 


SEND FOR “‘An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive’’ 
THISs is the title of an attractively illus- 
trated little book of sixteen pages, just 
off the press, that tells the story of the 
interestin 
discovere 


way in which one woman 
how to make her bathroom 
more attractive. If 
you have sometimes 
wished that yourown 
bathroom looked a 
little more attract- 
ive, this book will 
certainly be of value 
to you, and it is 
FREE. Send for a copy, 
together with a free sam- 
ple of Sani-white Sheath- 
ing. Tear out the cou- 
= now and mail today. 

. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept.Q 1,Holyoke,Mass. 





LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., “1 
Dept. Q 1, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free l 
copy of your book, ‘“‘An Easy Way to Make a 
Bathroom More Attractive’’ and a free sample of ! 
Sani-White Sheathing to: | 
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and promptly cover the cut with a pro- 
tective paint. 

Now, if in cutting the limb in a careless 
way the bark is allowed to split down into 
the main trunk a jagged wound is made. 
This is difficult to treat or to protect and 
not only destroys much growing wood, 
but makes an unsightly sear. If left with 
such a wound, rot is most certain to gain 
entrance into the tree and healing cannot 
take place. In a few seasons such a 
wound may develop into a serious cavity. 

The safe proceedure to use in severing 
a heavy limb is indicated in the diagram 











Note that a pre- 
liminary under cut is made just as at “A.”’ 
This is usually about six inches to one 
foot beyond the point where the final 


Figure 2, (see above). 


cut is to be. Make this cut at “A” about 
one-half way thru the branch and discon- 
tinue when the saw becomes pinched in 
the wood. Next a cut is made at “B,” 
starting on top of the limb and working 
thru until the limb falls. There now re- 
mains an easily handled stub that should 
be severed by a cut as close up to the 
trunk as possible. Such a cut is indicated 
in the letters “D” to “C.”’ All final cuts 
should be slanted outward slightly so as 
to allow the rain water to run off readily. 
If the cut is made properly when the tree 
is in vigorous growth the healing of the 
wound is fairly rapid. All that is neces- 
sary is to see that the exposed wood is 
kept protected by a coating of shellac or 
other protective paint as suggested. 
When trees are neglected and wounds 
or injuries allowed to go untreated for a 
few years, decay sets in and becomes 
serious. This enters thru the exposed 
surface and gradually spreads into the 
tree structure until a cavity is created. 
Merely protective treatments are now 
insufficient and more radical measures 
must be taken to prevent further spread 
of the decay. Indeed, tree cavities re- 
quire very careful attention and to meet 
this need in a commercial way, skilled 
tree workmen are available. The most 
spectacular part of their work is the 
treating of large cavities, often first build- 
ing up a system of bracing within and 
then filling the remainder with some 
material that will give the tree new struc- 
ture and body to replace that which has 
been lost. If the home owner is going to 
hire his tree work done he should be very 
cautious about entrusting it to the itiner- 
ant self-styled ‘‘tree doctor” who comes 
unknown and unrecommended. Some 
of these men are unreliable and seek only 
to prey upon the public’s love of trees and 
one’s natural instinct to preserve and 
protect trees on the home yard at any 
cost. It is not difficult for a smooth- 
talking agent to convince the owner, 
alarmed as he would be at any thought 
of losing his tree, that something must be 
done immediately. Of course, any trees 
that have been neglected will show signs 
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Potatoes and 
Low Crops 








Pump 


An Ohio owner says, ‘My Armstrong Spray 

Pump was a great find—I spray my Fruit 

Trees—use it for my Garden Crops and 

Roses—do Whitewashing with it and apply 

hog dip. In fact for the past eight years it has 

been in constant use around the place—I!I am 

always recommending it to my neighbors 
The Armstrong Spray 
Pump is a marvel of 
efficiency and conven- 
ience — with ita inter- 
changable nozzles you 

— can spray from a fine 

mist to a straight 

stream—Over 250,000 

are in daily use. Use 

with bucket, barrel or 






Frutt Trees 





knapsack. Brass exten- 
sion adjustable for 
spraying at any angle. | 
Brass throughout — unaf- | 
fected by chemicals — 5 | 
ear guarantee. Write for 
i. “Spraying Simpli- 
fied"’. Order direct if your 
dealer or local agent cant | 
supply you. 
| 
} 
| 


THE ARMSTRONG 
MA'AUFACTURING CO, 
280 Seventh Ave. 
Huntington, W. Va. | 
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Lawn,Garden FE CE 
and Poultry’ 

GET IT FROM THE FACTORY DIRECT 
Now isthe time to buy that Lawn or Garden 
Fence. Prices are lower thanin years. Sav- 
ings are greater thanever. Quality is guaran- 
teed. New styles from which to choose. Beau- 
tiful designs. All strong, durable fabrics that 
last for years. Read what satisfied users say: 

“1 bought some 400 feet of Lawn Fencing from 

you in 1901 and it is still in good shape,’’ says 

Geo. W.Henry, Sciota, Illinois. Edward Dux, Coving- 

ton, Ky., writes “ saved 4cts. afoot onmy fence.” 
You, too, cansave. We Pay the Freight. Write 
today for Free Catalog of Lawn, Garden, Poul- 
try and Farm Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates and Barbed Wire. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 96 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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= NAYLOR’S = 


SPRAYER 


for your hose THIS year. It ap- 
— all insecticides in degrees 

om MIST to 50’ STREAM any 
Strength you desire, with no other 
work than holding the nozzle. 
No. 1 $10, No.2 $5, and the 
Naylonylator $3.75. We pay de- 
livery, and if you are not satisfied 
you get your money back. 


=) NAYLOR MFG. CO.. HASTINGS, NEBR. 
Learn Tree Surgery 


Here is Tour Opportenity We csp Bering 0 
eliminary course 
to Earn While You Learn fo Tree Surgery 
young men 
character between the ages of 18 and 30. If you 
are ambitious, physically and morally fit, will- 
ing to learn, love nature, like to travel and 
want to associate with other fine men 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 
THE BARTLETT COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
For the Training of Tree Experts 
tamford, Conn. 
Under the direction of the F. A. Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company 
The first class this year will begin in March. Apply now. 


TREE GRAFTING| 


Write for our free circular showing how this 
interesting and profitable work is done 


WEDGE NURSERY, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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of decay and these troubles may be | 


serious enough. However, rot and decay 


work very slowly and there is ample time’ 


to call upon the local nurseryman or tree 
specialist and get advice and help from 
someone whom you know to be entirely 
reliable. 

Most tree cavities can be successfully 
treated by simple methods and with tools 
that are found about every home. Only 
a modest amount of skill, combined, of 
course, with care, is needed to do a first- 
class job. The first operation is always to 
excavate and remove all decay and dis- 
eased wood from the cavity and then to 
fertilize and water-proof all cut surfaces. 
The work may often stop with these two 
processes or may continue and the cavity 
be filled with some material to replace the 
wood that has been lost. 


OR digging out the decay, a wood 

gouge, a chisel, a mallet and a knife will 
come in handy. The object sought is to 
get out every particle of dead wood right 
down to the sound, uninjured tissue. 
During this process, it is important to 
keep the opening as small as possible and 
to preserve as much of the cambium or 
growing layer of wood around the in- 
cision as can be done. The bottom of the 
cavity should be so shaped that water 
will promptly drain out of the hollow. 
Take care too, that all cuts along the 
edges of the bark and sap wood be sharp 
and without rough or jagged surfaces. 
A sharp knife will come in useful for this. 

After all the decayed matter has been 
completely excavated and the outline 
of the hole where it touches the sap wood 
has been shellacked, then the cavity walls 
must be sterilized. Creosote is excellent 
for this and a heavy coating should be 
spread. For a final coat of waterproofing, 
apply a thick covering of tar, hot asphalt 
or some other suitable waterproof cover- 
ing. With this done, the essential opera- 
tions of cavity work have been com- 
pleted. Whether the hole is filled with 
cement or other material is of much less 
importance for the tree is now free of the 
decaying portion and the rotting process 
has been stopped. An open cavity such 
as outlined above, can be left for years, if 
given an occasional inspection. Should 
there be any tendency for the waterproof- 
ing to crack or peel, a new coat should be 
promptly applied. Practically all shallow 
cavities should be left open in this manner 
for there is no safer, simpler or more 
satisfactory method of handling them. 

It has long been a general practice to 
fill large cavities with cement mixtures. 
The purpose of such a filling is to provide 
a firm, inner structure over which the new 
growth of wood and bark can roll. It 
should be said, however, that the United 
States Government bulletin, as well as 
practical experience tends to discourage 
cement filling. The government authori- 
ties state “that the use of cement in long 
or large cavities, either in one solid piece 
or in sections should be avoided. Under 
ordinary conditions such cavities had 
better be left open or perhaps filled with 
asphalt. However, cement appears to 
hold fairly well in small or globular 
cavities in the trunk or larger limbs that 
are not easily bent by high winds.” 

If the cavity is such that it will take 
cement filling and this is wanted, it is 
advisable to use rods, bolts and wires in- 
side the cavity for reenforcement. One 
method is to drive heavy staples into the 
walls of the excavation and stretch 
heavy wires criss-cross between them. 


! 
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The window at the left 
was arranged onthe J 
Bluebird Triple Rod by 
Richard Cecil Pond, In- 
terior Decorator, of New 
York City, using ma- 
terials described below. 











An easy way to make /j/ 
your windows beautiful 


Use this better curtain rod 
with three new features 


No you can drape your win- 
dows with any combination 
of materials—the simplest or the 
most elaborate—as easily as you 
hang a single pair of curtains. 
The Judd Bluebird Rod is made 
in single, double, and triple styles, 
to make window drapery easy. 
They are made with the exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger, so easy 
to put up and take down. They 
are finished with a baked lacquer 
that prevents rust, and lets the 
rod slide easily through a curtain 
hem. The three clleaine ribs, 
another exclusive Judd feature, 
keep the rod from sagging. Ask for 
this better curtain rod by name, 
the Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. 
You will find it at hardware and 
department stores everywhere. 
It is made by the H. L. Judd 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
BluchitO 


Curtain Rods 

































Above, in the circle, is a sece 
tion of the Judd Bluebird 
Single Rod, shownactual size. 
Note the three stiffening ribs 
that prevent the rod from sag- 
ging. You can see the Can’t-Fall 
Hook-Hanger at each end of rod. 













+ * . 





The window illustrated at the top 

of this advertisement was draped 

with net glass curtains, with over- 

drape and valance of American Toile 

de Jouy, in tea color, with the Con- 
stitution design in black. 


* * * 


Below are shown the double and triple 
styles of the Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. 
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End the 
Heating 
Nuisance 
Completely! 












Choose A Clock 
Thermostat 


Unless there’s a heat regulator 
in your home, you can’t possi- 
bly keep the temperature uni- 
form, nor can you eliminate fuel 
waste. Put astop tothis waste, 
and end the heating nuisance by 
installing a heat regulator at 
once. But don’t buy only half 
aregulator. Get complete auto- 
matic control by choosing the 
clock-equipped Minneapolis. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 
°T COAL~GAS—OIL 


does far more than keep the tem- 
perature uniform. The clock 
shutsdown the fire at night,and 
starts it up early in the morning 
so the rooms are warm to dress 
in. It costs less to be comfort- 
able than to be without the 
Minneapolis. Millions of dollars 
worth of fuel—coal, gas, oil— 
will be saved this winter by 
Minneapolis users. 


Dependable for 40 Years 


When you purchase the Min- 
neapolis you are buying a de- 
pendable, long-life service. The 
Minneapolis is equally success- 
fulonall types of heating plants. 
It’s the original automatic heat 
regulator, invented 40 years 
ago. Insist on the time-proved 
Minneapolis—clock equipped! 


Mail the Coupon for free booklet. 





Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., (Est. 1885) \ 

2795 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘The Proper 
Operation of the Home Heating Plant,” and full 
information on the subject of automatic heat 
control. I have checked the kind of fuel I am 
now using or have under consideration. 


Coal— Oil— -Gas— District Steam— 


Name 

















Address____ 





* 
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Bolts, when run thru the opening from 
one side to the other help hold the sides 
more closely against the cement filling. 
Such bolts should be inserted thru holes 
that are bored to fit them. Their tips 
and the locking nut on the free end 
should be countersunk into the tree wood 
and covered with a watertight asphalt. 

The cement itself is mixed with three 
parts of clean, sharp sand. A mason’s 
trowel is a good tool with which to apply 
it. First a layer of cement two inches to 
three inches deep is placed in the bottom 
of the cavity and firmly tamped into 
place with a stick. This operation is re- 
peated until the cavity is filled. When 
the cement is partially set, the outer 
surface should be carefully smoothed or 
cut down with a flat trowel until it stands 
just at the level of the cambium or grow- 
ing layer or the surrounding tissue. Be 
certain that the filling does not project 
beyond this. After the cement has be- 
come dry a protective waterproofing 
with tar or other paint is desirable. It is 
most important to keep the union be- 
tween the filling and the tree walls water- 
tight so as to prevent entrance of mois- 
ture and decay. If properly put in, the 
filling will take the place of the lost wood 
admirably and the new growth from 
around the edges will in time roll over 
and eventually cover the cement. 


F one contracts for tree work he will 

find that it requires highly skilled labor 
and the work must progress slowly if it is 
to be done properly. The question arises, 
therefore, as to whether the diseased tree 
is really worth the cost of repairing it. 
The owner should carefully weigh these 
matters and the estimated cost of the 
work against the value of the tree. 
Usually, however, the preservation of a 
fine tree is worth all it costs when one 
considers the time and expense it would 
require to replace it. Be sure to secure 
recognized, competent tree surgeons in 
case you trust the work to others. 

The time worn adage about “‘a stitch in 
time saving nine’ can be most aptly 
applied to tree care. The decay and dis- 
ease develop slowly and there is a long 
period during which these troubles can 
usually be simply and easily controlled. 
It will pay you well if you value your 
shade trees, to give them timely atten- 
tion. See that dead and broken branches 
are removed promptly and that all cuts 
made by pruning and trimming are paint- 
ed. Clean out and waterproof any cavity 
or decay pockets. In a general way, 
give the tree a reasonable amount of help 
in its struggle for existence. Apply fer- 
tilizer in the spring; bonemeal is excellent 
for this, and during prolonged dry spells, 
do not neglect the thoro soaking of the 
earth around the newly started trees. 
Insect pests should, of course, be actively 
fought. If you keep your trees he: althy 
and growing vigorously by a moderate 
amount of care you need not worry about 
their growth or possibility of expensive 
tree surgery work or repair troubles later. 
Tree owners should remember that the 
necessity of tree repair work fifteen or 
twenty years hence may be overcome 
by promptly attending to the minor and 
fresh injuries of today. 
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Plant Cortland 


Crisp, Tender, Juicy Apples 


From one parent, the McIntosh, the 
Cortland inherits its pinkish white flesh, 
fineness and goodness—and from the 
Ben Davis the stamina and tenacity 
that enables it to “stick’’ to the tree 
even when the severest winds are whip- 
ping it about. 


The Cortland combines the best qualities 
without the weaknesses of both parents. It 
fruits early and keeps like a late apple because 
it has all the strength and hardiness of the Ben 
Davis. Its richness and tastiness is even more 
delightful than the McIntosh. 


The “‘True-to-Name"’ Lead Seal of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association stays on the 
Cortland tree until it bears, the same as many 
thousands of other Kelly varieties. You know 
in advance that you will get fruit true to name 
when you order Kellys’. 

To be fair, we must fill all orders in the rota- 
tion received. Y oushould plan to order your selec- 
tion of guaranteed 
“Trueto-Name’ 
stock early and let us 
hold it for you. So 
write today for your 
copy of our catalog. 
We have no agents 
—you deal direct 
with us. 





KELLY BROS, NURSERIES 
2040 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y. 
Established 1880 
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Used by exacting florists and estate superintendents for years. 
Harmless, clean, and ideally suited for small home gardens. 
Recommended by officers of Garden Ciub of America. 

WILSON’S weed KILLER re- 
moves weeds from walks, drives, 
OME etc. Don't hoe—just sprinkle. 


FREE ¥ Write for 7 imeen*s s 


Li you whet to oon spray and 
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Puls 
CAN BE BOUGHT BY THE FOOT 


Adjustable, curving, will roll down with 
vines; many widths and styles; any length: 
all painted; made of wood and galvanized 
couplings. Used for porch trellises, arches, 
arbors, fences, flower bed guards, interior 
decorations. Write for free catalog. Sold by 
florists, seed, nursery, department stores, 
lumber, hardware dealers. Hf your 
dealer cannot supply you order direct. 
. Y-¥ TRELLIS MFG. CO. 
8. W Des Moines, Iowa 





























Cuts both sides of 
limb-- ter not 


ruise bark 

Most powerful pruners 
made. Used throughout 
world. All styles, all 
sizes. Shipped postpaid. 
rite for booklet. 

2 Rhodes Mfg. comepany. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
318 S, Division Ave. 


RHODES’ 
Double Cut 


Pruning Shear 
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Our City Vegetable Garden 


Continued from page 15 
to make the venture a success, but they 
are not so onerous as to deter the average 
homeowner from adding to the beauty of 
his backyard and abundance of his table, 
to the consternation and envy of the 
neighbors who do not have these assets, 
without which no home is complete. The 
mere fact that the garden in question was 
made possible thru the systematic em- 
ployment of an hour or so every morning 
and evening by a man and wife, who, 
thruout the day, had other work and 
duties to perform, should be a refutation 
to the old argument, “I haven’t time to 
fool with such things.’ It didn’t take up 
all of the spare time either, only about 
five or six hours a week, and this included 
the care of a patch of strawberries on the 
south side of the house. To be sure, there 
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The plan of Mr. Kramer’s garden 


are some disappointments and difficulties 

but the compensations are adequate— 

and how good the own-grown vegetables 
“al 

are! 


How I Built My Lily Pool 


Continued from page 10 
completely. While it is not advisable to 
have too much running water, on account 
of the lily roots becoming chilled, I have 
had satisfactory results in leaving the 
water trickle from the fountain about an 
hour each day. This is sufficient to re- 
plenish any water that has evaporated, at 
the same time giving vigor to the gold- 
fish. 

Despite the amount of running water, 
my lily blooms have attained a size of 
from six to eight inches in diameter. Each 
root is placed in a separate box, three feet 
square and one foot deep. In no instance 
is the pool made deeper than two feet. 
This allows a foot of water above the 
root. 

You may wonder what this little enter- 
prise cost us. Figuring that we did almost 
all of the work, the completed job cost 
approximately fifty dollars. The foun- 
tain, of course, was purchased extra. This 
is an insignificant sum compared to the 
pleasure we have derived from our water 
garden. It is a form of gardening that is 
truly different from any other and no 
garden can successfully be planned with- 
out incorporating a pool, no matter how 


small it may be, 
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THEY SMILE NOW 
at their Timidity Over Oil Heat 


The blessings and happiness that have come to 
this old couple sums up the story of oil heat as 
you would like to know it in your home. 

In years, they are past three-score. Too old 
to be burdened with the care of the heating 
plant. Too needful of even heat to withstand 
the fluctuations of a temperamental furnace. 


They are living all over again 
It was difficult for them to decide on an oil 
burner. It was so new-fangled. Could one be 
sure of it? Suppose it did not work—what 
then? How could it hold the temperature at 
exactly 75 degrees? And the cost. It must be 
terribly expensive! 

They smile now at their timidity. For four 
joyous years they have basked in generous 
warmth. They are living all over again. 

No longer do they huddle over the radiator 
on the ya Sam side of the house. Their 
Paisley shawls are left in the cedar chest. Up- 
stairs, downstairs, it is always the same. They 
have seven “living” rooms in place of one. 


Clean as “‘a cat in pattens”’ 


And how proudly they point to the walls of deli- 
cate cream tint hat have remained fresh so long. 
The quaint old-fashioned 
white curtains that the 
laandress is now seldom 
asked to wash. 

The old mother is of 
Flemish descent. Her 
friends credit this heritage 
with the immaculateness 
of her house. But she her- 
self admits that it is “like 
a cat in pattens” because 
it is never soiled by the 
furnace. 

In this atmosphere of 
sublime comfort, life for 
them is a sweet song. The 





has ever looked at the burner. They could not 
tell you how it works. But they will hasten to 
tell you that it has never failed to work. 
Happily for these frugal folk, this wonderful 
austin has cost them nothing. In four 
years they have saved enough in fuel bills, labor 
and extras to pay for their Oil-O-Matic. Each 
succeeding year will yield proportionate divi- 


dends. Burns cheap fuel oil 

Oil-O-Matic burns fuel oil. A cheaper fuel that 
supplies more heat units per gallon than more 
expensive, lighter oils. With no part inside the 
firebox and operating according to the four 
natural laws of oil combustion, OiL-O-Matic ren- 
ders a service that makes the random purchase 
of an oil burner something to avoid. 

You too can duplicate this experience in your 
home. Forget how many rooms you have. Or the 
type of central heating plant. Oil-O-Matic has 
been functioning perfectly for seven years in 
buildings ofeverysize and in every standard boil- 
erand furnace. Today more peopleare buyingOil- 
O-Matics than any other two makes combined. 


A year to pay if you prefer 
There’s an oilomatician near you. Let him ex- 
amine your heating system 
and quote you the cost of 
a guaranteed installation. 
Should you prefer to pur- 
chase out of income rather 
than capital, he will gladly 
extend terms over a whole 
year. 

Meanwhile, write for 
“Heating Homes With 
Oil.” It’s a new book pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors 
that covers the entire sub- 
ject. Sent free for the re- 
turn of the coupon below. 
Clip and mail it now. 


benign influence of even, dependable heat is mellow- 


ing their natures. Good health has returned. The 
ease, the comfort, the cleanliness of it all is adding 
years to their span, Years to enjoy their children’s 


children, 
Burner pays for itself 


Their basement door leading from the kitchen 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Bloomington, Illinois BHG-36 
Without obligation, please send me 
— Homes With Oil,”’ by return 
mail. 


Name 


might as well be locked. For two years neither 


| OS = 


WILLIAMS 
LOMATIC) aT 
HEATING 


World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 


OSteam OHot Water ( WarmAir 











STATELY CHURCHES 
& ARTISTIC 


is equally adaptable for interiors of 
dignified elegance or simple charm. 
It gives wonderful effects, whether 
stained, enameled or finished nat- 
ural to display the full richness of 
its beautifully figured graining. 





One of the outstanding virtues of Northern 
birch is its stability—it is a wood that 
keeps its place and retains its fine appear- 
ance, even under hard wear. The reason is 
to be found in its freedom from warping or 
shrinking tendencies, and its nearly mar- 
proof, dent-proof hardness. 


birch trimmed interiors (and floors) are in- 
deed an asset to any building, from the most 
imposing edifice to the simplest home. 

Why birch is so universally admired and desired 


is interestingly told in the ‘‘Beautiful Birch” 
brochure—write for your copy today. It’s Free, 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautttil Birch for 





Beautiful Woodwork 





Seamless Composition Floors 


Thepermanent, Handsome and sanitary over old floors or in new 

fireproof, one- building. 

piece floorfor- The opecial ingredients and perfected chemical formu- 
a of Everlasbestos controlled by many years of ex- 


Apart ments perience assures the uniformity, perfection and perma- 
Kitchens nence of every Everlasbestos floor. 

Bathrooms Easily and quickly laid like cement. Smooth—seam- 
Sun Porches less—easily kept clean and sanitary. Four attractive 
Otfices colore—red, buff, gray and green. 

Hotels ,, 

oe pa Write for catalog and sample on wood free. 
sa ratens EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO., 
Sistorias Dept. O, 95 North St., Rochester,N. Y, 


Stores 





Evgrlasbest$ 













Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florista, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, // 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. 

oes 4 Men's Work. a 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt AS 1 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 1) 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3202 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Mian. 
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Continuous Bloom on 24 x 30 
Feet 


| HAVE found it possible to have con- 
tinuous bloom on a plot 24x30 feet. 
I had such a garden up until recently, 
when my collection of flowers became so 
numerous that I thought best to move, 
to get more room. Now I have a larger 
garden, but the memory of the smaller, 
more intimate one, remains. 

On that 24x30 plot, the soil was not 
promising, but I found it possible to run 
the floral gamut from earliest bloodroot, 
pansies, tulips and violets, to late-bloom- 
ing roses in November, and with water 
lilies, poppies, gladiolus, columbines and 
a wealth of other floral treasure in be- 
tween. There never was a rush of any 
one thing, but always something coming. 
As the plot was small, each little planta- 
tion or group of flowers could be treated 
separately and given just the soil it 
needed, instead of foremg plants with 
divergent needs to take the same soil 
elements. 

I do not mean to say that the arrange- 
ment of my 24x30 garden was ideal. It is 
intended to be suggestive, not mandatory. 
Others may prefer more of this or that 
flower, but the plan itself is sound for a 
small garden, I am sure. 

My paths were home-made, resulting 
from savings of chipped brick and build- 
ing tile cast off by builders working near- 
by. A member of the family contributed 
the hauling, in his play-cart and laid 
them as part of his fun, a few at a time. 
So the paths cost nothing in cash. The 
paths made it possible to visit the garden 
right after rains, to shake the water out 
of big blooms that otherwise might have 
remained down in the wet to waterlog. 
The paths saved dirt, gave the garden a 
quiet dignity and charm otherwise lack- 
ing. 


M* little garden started operations in 
March, when the wild things in it 
would bloom at the edge of the snow- 
piles. In April the adder’s tongues and 
crocus came, to be followed by more 
crocus and perhaps an early tulip or two. 
Meanwhile all the later-coming things 
were growing, showing more and more 
vigor or greenery and promise of good 
colors to come. And the pansies kept 
crowding forward, in orderly procession. 

If the season was forward the beginning 
of May found the tulips forging into the 
picture, with the white trilliums, well 
back of them, showing their virginal 
luxuriance. 

By perhaps mid-May the earliest Jris 
germanica bloomed to continue until 
June closed if one picked with judgment 
the best early, medium and late sorts. 
The Siberian iris bloomed in May’s closing 
days, followed by Jris orientalis in earliest 
June. The Spanish and English iris 
followed in order, about a week apart, 
and then the Japanese iris, gorgeous but 
reserved in charm, continued the iris 
series until August was in sight. So 
much for the rainbow flowers! And oh, I 
must not forget the giant single yellow 
English iris that bloomed in latest June, 
timed with our native wild iris, the loved 
blue flag! The columbines, began with 
the early, short spurred blue, in the last 
of May, shifted to the white, short 
spurred in a few days, and bloomed freely 
until the glorious yellow, long-spurred 
ones bridged over at least two months for 
their section. 

In the pond the water lilies, pink and 
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CutFlowersStayFresh 


Drop one Fertilis Tablet into each quart 
of water. Clip the stems and change the 
water (using fresh tablets) each day. 
For potted plants, gardens. shrubs, 
window boxes and lawns. 


FERTILIS 
TABLETS® 


CONCENTRATED 
FERTILIZER 
A complete plant food—not 
merely a stimulant. Odorless. 
A boxof 100for25c. Directionsenclosed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10¢ in 
stamps with dealer's name fora generous sample 
package and directions. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


Dept. B, 126 State St., 








Boston, Mass. 
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nsulate ‘your house with 
Cabot’s | 

Heat Insulating 

“Quilt” 


Your house gets cold in Winter because the heat 
escapes. Quilt stops this and keeps the house warm 
on the smallest amount of fuel. It will save about 
one-third of your coal bill-——and will keep up this 
saving and make you comfortable as long as the 
house stands. Quilt issanitary and permanent (will 
not get foul or rot, nor harbor insects or vermin) ; 
it is fire resistant; flexible (can be used anywhere); 
and low in cost for material and labor. | 


“Build Warm Houses—It Is Cheaper 
Than Heating Cold Ones’’ } 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Mfg. Chemists 
145 Milk St. 
BOSTON, MASS 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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| 5000 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago _ 
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Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 

d big fees 


“ money-making an Z . 

, ° to $10,000 incomes attained 

h by experts. Easy to master under our 
correspondence methods. Credentials award- 

ea. We assist students and graduates in 

|! etting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 





ished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 79 -J, Newark, N. Y- 











Making Ornamental Concrete 
is a mighty good side 
line or a permanent 
business. We have all 


kinds of molds. This 
ad will not appear again. 
Send for booklet 3 at once. 


ARTISAN MOLD WORKS, 53! James St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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white, bloomed from mid-June until 
past gay mid-September, and the Cape 
Pond weed there bloomed all the season 
around. A word here as to the pond it- 
self; it formed one of the garden’s beauty 
spots, with its goldfish, the dragon flies at- 
tracted to it by its water, its blossoms and 
and encirclement of iris, reflected in its 
mirror. It was cool to the eye, fragrant 
and pleasant always. 

Beginning early in June the roses, teas, 
hybrids and perpetuals, and continuing 
until latest autumn, added their daily 
quota to the floral wealth of the garden. 
They were so set in the picture that now 
one, now another, showed itself and 
flowered for a day, a week or a season, 
according to their kind or kinds. 

The lordly eremurus had a brief but 
glorious ten days of bloom, following 
weeks of pleasure in watching their giant 
leaves develop. Then followed the pleas- 
ure of watching their flower stalks harden 
and the peculiar seed-pods ripen, which 
carried the interest in them until almost 
August Ist, when they went to sleep to 
perform those wonders underground that 
make them ready for the call of another 
year. 


Tt [E oriental poppies flaunted their wone- | 


derful colors in mid-May until very 
early in June, then went toward those odd 
changes that make them so interesting— 
their late summer nap, and awakening in 
time to form the new crowns for the next 
spring’s growth. 

The platycodon or balloon flower filled 
in a space early in July when other blooms 
were a bit scarce with me and continued 
on until early September. They are well 
worth growing. 

The startling flame of the beebalm or 
Oswego tea is effective to mark one of the 
garden’s corners. The humming bird loves 
it—and therefore should all gardeners. 

The tiger lilies appeared briefly in the 
picture in August—and brilliantly, along 
with the Lillium speciosa rubrum balanced 
the other end of the scene. 

The dainty zinnias, from mid-July 
until late, had their places in their own 
sweet time. 

The peony may be early, late or 
medium in season and will make a goodly 
splotch of color when most needed in its 
situation. 

The peony- and carnation-flowered 
poppies, from mid-July until almost the 
first of September compelled admiration 
and acceptance by their stately charm. 

Overlapping all these mid and late 
season flowers were the gladiolus, from 
mid-July until early frosts with us, afford- 
ing all sorts of alluring possibilities as to 
choice of color and shape.—Estelle M. 
Gilbert. 





According to advice received from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Quarantine No. 37 has recently been 
amended so that now the following bulbs 
may be imported into this country from 
those countries which maintain inspection, 
provided the bulbs are sent out under per- 
mit upon compliance with those regula- 
tions: 

Lilium (lily) 

Convallaria (lily of the valley) 

a (hyacinth) 

Tulipa (tulip) 

Crocus 

And until further notice the following: 

Chionodora (glory-of-the-snow) 

Galanthus (snowdrop) 

Scilla (squill) 

Fritillaria imperialis (crown i rial) 
Fritillaria meleagris Ba mt Bong ren 
Muscari (grape-hyacinth) 

ria 
Eranthis (winter aconite) 
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This beautiful Rug is 
No. 4177H. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 


Hi: Majesty, the Sultan Akbar, jealous of the splendors of the 
Court of Persia, decreed in 1556 that his weavers should create carpets 
for his palace “of wonderful variety and charming texture.” How 
successfully his commands were obeyed may be judged from this 
magnificent Karnak Worsted Wilton. 


Centuries drift by, thrones and dynasties crumble, but today Mohawk 

Rugs are being created to comply with the royal decrees of His Ma- 

jesty, the American Home Lover, and as successfully as in that ancient 

Indian day they are “of wonderful variety and charming texture.” 
Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the freely-given counsel res fk the 


distinguished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. Address Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


P . “Wiltons-Chenilles 
er yy RPET is Inc. c/boninsters ‘Vélvets Tapestries 
Amsterdam.NY- Rugs-Carpets 

























































One morning Doctor GCottonTarl 
Decided it was best 3 

That Mother Rabbit stay in bed 
oind take aneeded rest — / 

Jt is acase of overwork, 
He told the Bunny Boys : 

90 you must learn to help yourselves 
dind make but little noise” 


: BAn I~ 
; ~ i Bunny BobTails all agreed 
d6is plain advice <9as Sood 
dind set about to do tRe work 
s Better Bunnies should 
ey gathered alltheir blocks 
and toys 
Which they hadleft at play 
Grd in a corner cupboard 
© 


redthem carefull away. 


| ). They hun their Winter overcoats 
Bs] Beneath the Winding Stairs 

| Oa nd placed their storm 9galoshes 
_In neat assorted pairs 

What funitis tthe Bunmes cried 

» To help Our Mother dear 

We'll Save herall the steps we can 


hroughout the comingg year” 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 28 
clings to this joyous little herald of 
spring. se 

Probably the Pilgrim folks were even 
more inspired with hope. when they 
noticed the habits of this brave plant. 
The edges of its evergreen leaves are 
always nipped and brown; this shows 
that they es had a hard struggle with 
Jack Frost all winter long. The woody 
stems look rough and weather-beaten 
because they have been obliged to make 
their way over the cold ground. For 
trailing arbutus is a real traveler. Each 
little plant takes a step, sends down 
small roots into the soil, and goes on 
taking another step. It “walks” in much 
the same way as the strawberry plants 
in the garden. 

Trailing arbutus, unlike many other 
wild flowers, has never yet been tamed 
so that it will live in a home garden. 
Neither does it look comfortable and 
happy when arranged in a vase or bowl. 
Like a bluebird or a robin in a cage, this 
other delightful messenger of spring seems 
out of place, too, when taken from its 
woodland home. 

The kindest way to treat the Pilgrims’ 
little “Mayflower” if you are lucky 
enough to know where it grows, is to 
enjoy its beauty ‘and its fragrance with- 
out taking any of it away. For its habit 
of growing makes it almost impossible 
to pick the flowers without doing great 
damage to the plants. Trailing arbutus 
is one of the rare American plants which 
true wild flower lovers say will not be 
here much longer unless we take care of 
the few plants that are left. 


The Thunder Birds 


WHEN a storm is coming up in spring 
or summer time, you will be able to 
see the Thunder Birds that Chippewa 
Indian fathers and mothers in the north- 
central states used to point out to their 
children. 

When these birds fly high in the air and 
flap their wings, the red folk used to say, 
you hear loud crashes. When they open 
and close their eyes, you see great flashes 
of light. When their wings strike the 
clouds, water falls to the earth. When 
the birds are very angry about something, 
they drop their eggs on the villages; these 
eggs are ice-cold and hard as stone, and 
they sometimes tear holes in wigwams 
and hurt the folks they strike. It is the 
Thunder Birds, the Chippewas believed, 
that often set fire to forests and shatter 
rocks. 

Chippewa. parents told their children 
that the Thunder Birds are displeased if 
anyone is afraid of them. If folks are 
brave during a storm, they said, they are 
not nearly so likely to*be harmed. 


Why Eggs of Birds Are Colored 
OTHER NATURE, it seems, has 


some good reasons for the various 
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Gypsolite is 6 ways better: 
greater strength, lighter 
weight, less breakage, better 
insulation, saws more easily, 
nails without breaking the, 
core y 












































This Better Wallboard 
improves your home 


y= can transform your attic at 
small cost into an inviting den, 
a children’s playroom, or an extra 
bedroom. Instead of an unused store- 
room, dark and dusty, unbearably 
hot in summer and cold in winter, let 
us show you how easily and quickly 
it can be made over into 


Gypsolite saves costly remodeling 
expense. Its remarkable insulating 
qualities reduce heating costs. Your 
home will be cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. As a sound dead- 
ener, Gypsolite promotes privacy. 
As a wall of gypsum rock, it guards 
your home from fire. 





a real part of the house 
—comfortable—clean— 
bright—and useful. 


Beautiful, too, because 
attics have unusual 
slopes and angles, that 
make delightful, cozy 
rooms. Any finish to 
suit yourtaste—you can 
paper, paint, calcimine, 
or panel. 








Right over damaged walls or torn 
wallpaper nail Gypsolite, the tried 
and better gypsum wallboard 


| Strong, light in 
weight, fireproof 


Don’t confuse Gypsolite 
with wallboards of wood 
or fibre. This gypsum 
wallboard makes a rigid 
wall of rock, fire-resist- 
ing, of great strength 
yet very light in weight. 
It will not warp, crack, 








Other rooms may need 

remodeling also. How about the sun- 
porch, or breakfast room? Or even 
the laundry in the basement? 


Easily and quickly applied 


Nail Gypsolite directly to studs and 
rafters, with joints fitting perfectly 
into one continuous wall. Increases the 
value of your home for rental or sale. 


nor shrink. 


Ask about Gypsolite, today 


Yourlocal dealer will show you awide 
Gy psolite wallboard, allready tonail, 
and explain how easily it saws to fit 
around doors, windows, and fittings. 
He will gladly quote costs, without 
obligation. See him today. Write us 
for illustrated literature. 





tints and markings of birds’ eggs. She 
has, likewise, at least one motive for 
leaving some of them just plain white 

The chief purpose of the difference in 
shades and decorations, we are told, is 
probably so that each father and mother 
bird will have no difficulty in recognizing 
their own property. But often a color 
scheme for eggs is rich with deeper mean- 
ing. 

Think of the many birds that build 





| UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BHG36 | 

| 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 

Send me illustrated literature about Gypsolite. | 
WALLBOARD | Me nn 


The Better Kind of Gypsum Wallboard _——— l 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY | Mit) een Stl nen | 
| Name of nearest lumber dealer | 
111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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BEFORE using Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. 
Itts gasy to apply. 


Bil 








AFTER voting Rut- 
land Patching Plaster 
") Makesaperfect paich. 


Cracked walls 
made good 
as new 


OU can makea permanent patch 
that will not crack, crumble or 
fall out, if you use Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris 





shrinks. Youcan : 
paintorpaperover A felv of its 
itwithoutshellac- | %4"Y other uses 


Mending outside 


ing and the patch | stucco or cement 


will not ‘‘spot’’ walls. | hota 
; einting bric 
through hg 
Anyone can use Closing mouse or 
Rutland Patching rat holes. 
Plaster and get per- Sealing small 
fect results. Itcomes | cracks where in- 


sects or vermin 
enter. 
As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


in handy cartons all 
ready touse. Just add 
water and apply. 
Quick and handy! 


Paint, wall-paper 
and hardware stores 
sellit. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
Bp Wewillsendyoua 

Ib. carton and you 
Ste pay the postman 
ic plus postage up- 

= delivon. Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
J-10, Rutland, Vt. 



















Patching Plaster 


a= 4b 4aene=s 


f "RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO 

] Dept, J10, Rutland, Vermont 

| Send me 2% Ib. carton of Rutland Patch- | 
ing Plaster. 

| Name... 


Address...... 0s00ee6e0 
| Bch Ses ee TUEPPECTOLUTOTLLE TTT Tee l 


eS WWE, si osc eke bin Akad olen 


Me ces ces ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es owe J 


eeeeeeeees 

















SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Our 1926 catalog contains many new and beau- 
tiful illustrations, 25 in full color. Descriptions 
are complete and authentic. 


HILUS EVERGREENS 


will beautify the appearance of your home. Our 


catalog gives information regarding color, shape, 

size | best uses of the different varieties 

Send 25 centsin stamps or coin which will be 
refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, IIL. 
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nests near the ground. Their eggs are so 
colored or so speckled that they serve 
as a real protection to themselves. Mrs. 
Bobolink, for instance, lays eggs of 
brown and mottled gray to match the 
lowly earth surroundings of her nest. 
Whippoorwill and nighthawk eggs, and 
those of the kildeer, too, are so designed 
that they often escape even bright eyes, 
for they are very like the grass and de: ad 
leaves and even the bare ground so close 
to which they lie. Speckled eggs are 
usually the possessions of those birds 
that naturally nest in low shrubs; there 
dre the wrens, the warblers, the meadow- 
larks and the brown creepers, to prove 
that this is true. 

Robins and grackles and bluejays and 
crossbills, of course, make their homes 
among the green leaves of the trees. 
Their eggs range in shade from greenish- 
blue to bluish-green, with or without 
specks or spots upon them. And how well 
they blend with the background of the 
trees’ new foliage! 

Flickers’ eggs are commonly found in 
the hollow trunks of trees. So are those 
of the woodpeckers. Eggs of both of these 
birds are shining white. Thus it is that 
they can easily be seen by their owners as 
they fly into their darkened homes. 


Popular Colors Among Winged 
Folk 


EES and humming birds, as well as 

boys and girls and grown folks, have 
their favorite colors. Bees and hum- 
ming birds, however, confine their pref- 
erence to flowers and do not include 
neckties, gowns and hats. 

Once an English scientist named Sir 
John Lubbock, proved by some amazing 
experiments that bees prefer blue to all 
other shades in blossoms. The discovery 
has likewise been made that where red 
flowers are most plentiful, there will be 
found most frequently the dainty hum- 
ming bird. Of course, that does not mean 
that bees and humming birds do not visit 
flowers of other shades as well. It is 
merely an evidence that, when they can, 
they turn to the color each likes best. 

Bees are especially fond of the blue- 
tinted fleur-de-lis, the American blueflag 
of the marshy meadows. They delight in 
the blue-cupped lobelia, too, more than 
in its cousin, the native cardinal flower. 
And other blue flowers of garden and field 
and roadside have been found to be the 
bees’ particular liking. 

Red flowers, on the other hand, to 
which humming birds eagerly fly, are the 
blossom of the trumpet creeper, the 
trumpet honeysuckle, the red columbine, 
the cardinal flower; and in the garden, 
the little “ruby throat” is often found 
hovering over the gladiolus blooms, the 
most common colors of which have 
always ranged from pink to crimson-red. 
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Old-Fashioned ee 


SWEET LAVENDER 


Let Sweet Lavender bring its old-fashioned charm and 
sweet fragrance to your garden and home this summer 
Its blue flowers and pleasant fragrance will delight you 
at blooming time in July and August as they have 
delighted flower lovers for untold generations 


Special Ofter 


This month wé are able to offer you very choice plants 
of the true old-fashioned Sweet Lavender at an especially 


low price. 
-00 


Vera— 
Per 


Dozen 
Finest Catalog of Hardy Plants 
Published in America Free 


Our free Catalog of unique and rare flowers, hardy tubers, 
roses, etc., will be sent on request It isthe best and most 
helpful catalog of its kind published this year. Write for 
it now. 


The Wayside Gardens Co. 
Mentor Ohio 


Che c— 
GCottag @ Gardens 


pee Michigan 
Hardy Plant Specialists 


SP ECIAL 2s Hardy 


fieldgrown Perennials in 10 
distinctly roe named 


varieties. $ 4:75 


the true Sweet Lav- $ 
ender—grows about 

18 in. high. Three 
for $1.00 or 











postage collect 
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son SEEDS 


Pk 
Pkt. Snapdragon, 
Pkt. Clove — Spicy Sweet 
Pht. a, Always Blooms 
Pkt. Dusty —y) Fae Border 
andytuft, ‘olors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Sead We to pay packing, postage, etc. 

and we will mail these 10 ao selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 20c pre 


— ae gives FREE 
| Free—Our eutitul Catalog 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 501 , Sovinatield, Ohio 















Let Nature Be Your Decorator 


5 Choieo Evergreens—$15.00 
25 Old-fashioned Perennials—$4.75 
6 Rose Bushes—$1.75; or 12 for $3.40 


__SEND FOR OUR 1926 CATALOGUE __ 














Headquarters for Guaranteed Fruit Trees 
Specia! price to Orchardists 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
450 Washington St. Geneva, N. Y. 
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The spiderwort thrives in the cultivated garden 


A Wild Flower of Rare Beauty 


O garden is complete without a few 
4+‘ wild flowers. Some may be natural- 
ized in odd corners where they will con- 
tinue to bloom for years with little at- 
tention. Others will thrive best under 
cultivation and care. The common 
spiderwort (Tradescantia) of the moist 
open prairies has been the greatest sur- 
prise of any wild plant which I have ever 
transplanted to my garden. 

Under cultivation it thrives amazingly, 
and with a dependable water supply from 
the garden hose it increases in size as no 
other wild plant has done for me. In the 
wild it usually attains a height of about 
one foot with an occasional thrifty speci- 
men reaching eighteen inches. My culti- 
vated ones reach a height of three feet 
and continue to grow until cut down by 
late autumn frosts. So luxuriant is the 
growth that stakes are sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent them from falling over. 

The usual colors range thru the various 
shades of blue and purple with an oc- 

casional white one. By selection and 
ined it will be possible to greatly ex- 
tend the variety of colors within a few 
generations. It is interesting to note that 
the bees begin visiting the flowers very 
early in the morning and revel in the 
abundant pollen until about seven or 
eight o’clock when they desert them until 
the following day. About ten o’clock the 
flowers begin to fade and by noon most of 
them will be closed. 

Most plants bloom freely for a short 
time and then fade. This appears to be 
the usual habit of the spiderwort in the 
wild state, but beside my garden walk it 
has bloomed continuously from April 
until September. 

With such a change within two short 
summers of cultivation one wonders what 
the possibilities of the plant may be with 
a few generations of cultivation and selec- 
tion. In the hands of the skilled plant 
breeder the spiderwort may one day be- 
come one of the most popular garden 
flowers. Our native plants have been 
too long neglected. Flower lovers may 
undertake the improvement of wild 
plants with every prospect of getting re- 
sults which will be well worthwhile. 
The spiderwort is one of the most prom- 
ising because of its immediate response to 
a change in environment.—F. C. P 
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When you build 


your home in the 
toa of the Sun 


Glowing tiles . . . tinted stucco . . . a multi-colored picture 
beneath a vivid sky . . . a doorway such as one might see 
along the azure Mediterranean. How beautiful! But how 
important is its every detail. 


7 7 7 


For your doorway—in Florida, California, and northern climes as 
well—Sargent prescribes the handle shown below. It is of solid, 
time-defying brass impervious to salt air and finished in black and 
green. Connecting as it does with a Sargent cylinder lock—this 
piece is infinitely more than somuch Spanishatmosphere. There 
are Sargent locks and hardware for practically every style of 
architecture. Select them with your architect. Sargent & Company, 
Hardware Manufacturers, 51 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 





SARGENT 











LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


= ron L_ 
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THE SUNSHINE ASTER 
Improved Anemone Flowered 


Originally pars ote in England. We offer seeds espe- 
cially grown for us by a specialist abroad, who succeeded 
in selecting additional colors and also eliminating a large 
percentage of single flowers from this strain. White, 
Blue, Pink, and Lilac, per pkt. 25c. Sunshine Aster, 
Mixed Pkt. 25c. 


New Flowers from 


+ Vaughan's 


For ane 7 ears we have specialized in seeds, 
bulbs and plants for ornamental gardening. 
Our fiftieth anniversary catalog contains the 
most complete list of flower seeds, annual 
and perennial, offered in the United States, 
including many European novelties, offered 
for the first time. The annual flower seed 
section is illustrated in full colors. Catalog 
free on request. 
Among the many New Flowers from Vaughan’s are 
CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT. Cynoglossum 
Amabile. A lovely plant 18 to 24 inches tall with 
flowers of true Forget-me-not Blue. Makes wonderful 
cut flower material. Pkt. 35c. 
MARIGOLD. Josephine. A tall French single dark 
, brown with an edging of old gold, and a glint of crim- 
json, with pedals of rich velvety texture, borne on long 
stems. Pkt. 10c 








HOLLYHOCK. Alameda Pink. A beautiful new 
strain of varying light pink shades of semi-double, 
crinkly type usually called ‘Alleghe , 3 " The blossoms 
are very large and attractive. Pkt. 2. 

LUPINUS. Polyphyllus eecneniee Regal Mix- 
ture. A mixture of charming new colors, in which 
rose, buff, flesh and salmon shades predominate. 
Pkt. 25c. 

PANSY. Boulogne Giant Mixture. The flowers 
are of the largest size, great substance, fine form and 
are borne on particularly strong stems. ‘hey are 
mostly 3 and 5 blotched, delicately veined, rich colors. 
Pkt. (250 ) 50c. 

CARNATION. Vaughan’s Early and Perpetual 
Flowering. Flowers are very double, borne on stiff 
stems 15 to 18 in. high. White, Yellow, Rose Pink, 
Flesh Pink, Deep Rose, Scarlet, Maroon, Copper Red, 
Per pkt. 35c. Mixture of above 8 colors, per pkt. 35c, 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
Dept. 82 
10-12 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


47-49 Barclay St., 
New York City 


























BE sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for 
this season. Our Seed Book 
contains 136 pages, is pro- h} 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 
Also a Coupon worth 25¢ on 
Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST ay, 


ae 


























Seedsmen for 98 years 


\ verte F Philadelphia, Pa. 


<= 
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GARDEN NOTE BOOKS 


Loose leaf, complete, han ~*~. —— wtpating, 
and Record Forms for G! iolus, Peony, Iris, or 




















General st weg Size 5% ~ to fit I-P Binders. 
Prices ,— 250-$1.50, 500-$2.50, 1000-$4.50, 5000- 
$16.50. Canvas Pinder-$1. 50, Leather Binder 


$3.50. Sent C. Samples on request. 


WILKINSON | eet COMPANY 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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Sleight of Hand in the 
Vegetable Garden 


Continued from page 11 


Another method of treating melon seed- 
lings is to sow the seed in shallow boxes 
about three inches deep and then make 
earth bands by dividing the soil with 
heavy paper or cardboard cut and locked 
together just as in the honeycomb arrange- 
ment in the boxes in which eggs are carried. 
This divides the soil in the box into many 
small square compartments, each of which 
can be lifted out with a pancake turner, a 
small shovel or other such implement. 

I have known some people to start the 
seedlings in egg shells. Paper pots which 
may be obtained from most seed houses 
are made in sizes from one or two inches 
in diameter to six or eight inches and are 
excellent for this purpose. The seeds are 
planted in these and when ready to set 
out either the pot is loosened and the 
plant slipped out or the plant may be set 
out, pot and all, and allow the weather 
and soil to soften the paper and cause it 
to decay and allow the roots to grow thru 
it. Tin cans also make very good con- 
tainers. They may be prepared for this 
use by heating the can until the solder 
melts and the bottom drops out and the 
side opens. Tomato plants are often 
started in this way with the can held to- 
gether with a string while the young plant 
is starting. The tin wall surrounding the 
plant may also serve as a defense against 
cut worms and may be left until this 
danger is passed. 

Earthenware potsor flower potsare used 
a great deal also. Their initial cost is 
more than any of the others but they may 
be used over and over a great many 
times. The plants are easily removed from 
the pots by jarring gently and lifting the 
plant out. 


| setting out tomato plants it is well 
to plant four or five inches deeper than 
the plant stood in the hotbed or pot. 
Oftentimes we experience an extra late 
spring or we may have become over- 
enthusiastic and started the seedlings too 
early and they become long, lanky and 
tender. Be not discouraged, any portion 
of the stem of tomatoes may be laid down 
under the soil with the roots and covered 
up. Along the entire stem springs up a 
large number of feeding roots and instead 
of a failure it may even add to the feeding 
of the plant. 

Altho transplanting is the most im- 
portant bit of garden technic there are a 
great many lesser important operations 
which I find it almost impossible to do 
without and yet grew a real luscious appe- 
tizing vegetable. Do you think for a 
moment that my rather limited sized 
garden could look so attractively or- 
ganized and balanced and be so econom- 
ical of space were it not for pruning the 
tomatoes and tying to upright stakes or 
posts, blanching the celery, endive, cauli- 
flower, trellising the beans, peas and 
other vines? 

I always begin training the tomatoes 
early. When the plants are about one 
foot tall and before they begin to fall over 
I drive 1x1%-inch stakes or trimmed 
branches of trees by the side of the 
plant. The stake should be five or six feet 
tall after being driven in the ground. The 
first tie should be made at the same time. 
In tying it is imperative that the circula- 
tion of the sap in the plant be unimpeded. 
For this reason strips of cloth are better 
than string unless the string is quite large 
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The 
Richest Mit. 
FERTILIZER 


contains only nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, carbon and oxygen, all used 
as food by plants. Clean, odor- 
less, and pure, made from air. 


FLORANID 


_— ae cnane 


is 92 times stronger than manure, so 
only a small quantity is required. 

Floranid improves the quality of Flowers 
Vegetables and Fruits, heightens color aad 
greatly increases yield and produces extra 
early crops. Fine for lawns, used accord- 
ing to directions. 

Put up in et EH and pound cans and 
50 Ib. bags. by seedsmen. If your 
dealer cannot supply write us. Sample 
sufficient to make 
A GALLON OF STRONG LIQUID FERTILIZER 


sent for two, 2 cent stamps, the 
4. ¢ cost of postage. No other expense. 
ay PICKHARDT & Rt Inc. 


To give you an opportunity of 
arden n Dept. 29 50 Broadway, New York 





testing the richest organic fertilizer. 


















A= TIFUL garden is an 
endless joy. Each day 
brings its new pleasure in the 
opening of some lovely bloom. 
Choose your favorites from 
Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book, 
which lists everything worth 
while in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, any 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials. etc. 
A copy mailed free if 
you mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















































GARDEN GUIDE—Encyclopedic; 
complete guide to every phase of gar- 
dening;* the most popular amateur 
gardener’s handbook ever published, 
$1.65 cloth, postpaid. «# MODERN 
DAHLIA CULTURE (new) $1.65 
cloth, postpaid; best book; by expert 
grower and prize winner. These are 
just two out of 800 Garden, Home 
Ground and Country Life books de- 
scribed in new Catalog No.12 Free. 


DE LAMARE GARDEN BOOKS 
448H West 37th St. New York City. 
" 


PEPPER 


A new vegetable combination of- Pepper and 
Tomato — exquisite flavor, v and 

Newest Seuretie ‘or 
showders of stuffed for baking. 
u) 














jen 
EED % NURSERY CO 106 = Ist. AVE. FARIGAULT. MIN, 


A Profitable Backyard 


12 Rhubarb $1.00; 50 Asparagus $1.00; 12 Grapes 
$1.00; 10 Raspberries $1 00. Postpaid anywhere. 
Kearney Floral Co., Dept. D., Kearney, Nebr. 
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and soft. Remember that the stem of the 
small plant is going to enlarge several 
times over as it grows to maturity and 
when tying, a large amount of space 
should be left in the loop. I have unmerci- 
fully choked several plants to death by 
not heeding this warning. The plants 
may be tied up without pruning or if 
space is limited and the most attractive 
fruit is wanted, it is best to prune or pinch 
back to one stem. This is very easily 
done by going over the vines once a week 
and after selecting the one main central 
shoot, to break out, with the fingers, the 
side shoots which are sent out in the 
axil of each leaf. 

“Pinched back” plants allow the fruit 
to get the greatest amount of light and 
sun, the fruit is kept cleaner by being 
cut off of the ground, spraying can be 
more easily done, cultivation is _ easier, 
the plants will not have as much disease, 
the fruit is easier to gather and the plants 
can be set closer in the garden, enabling 
you to grow more tomatoes or give the 
space over to other of — favorite crops. 
When the plant reaches the top of the 
stake the shoot should be cut off and the 
fruit already set will then develop into 
extra large, bright, smooth specimens. 
Bean poles may be placed in wigwam fash- 
ion by placing a pole at each hill at four 
corners and tying together in the center. 
The brush, chicken wire, or whatever sup- 
port is used for peas, should be set up 
just after planting that the young vines 
will not be disturbed. They manage to 
tie themselves up as they carry their own 
string along as twiners which coil about 
any support offered them. 


HEN cauliflower heads are about the 

size of a silver dollar, in order to have 
them develop into a snowy white curd and 
not a dirty brown color, the outer leaves 
are brought together and tied with string 
or raffia, leaving plenty of air space be- 
neath but yet forming an umbrella which 
keeps the sun from the center, insuring 
the proper complexion. The facial fea- 
tures of the cauliflower are as tender and 
as subject to sunburn as those of the most 
delicate modern young lady. Romaine or 
Cos lettuce grows in an upright position 
but it is often necessary to tie it in the 
same way to get the best results. 

Celery is blanched in quite a different 
manner. Some gardeners grow celery 
in a trench and then “earth up” gradually 
thruout the growing season, but I have 
found by sad experience that when a vig- 
orous spring shower arrives as the very 
small helpless celery seedling stands in 
the bottom of a trench, that it is neces- 
sary to do some excavating in order to 
find where the plant once stood as it 
becomes covered up with washed-out 
soil. It is better to plant on the level of 
the garden as with other plants and when 
the plants are a foot high to set twelve- 
inch boards on edge on both sides of the 
row and stake them in place or fasten 
over at the top as closely as possible to 
the plant. No earth should be allowed 
to get down into the heart of the celery 
as it will cause decay. If only a few 
plants are to be blanched it is very handy 
to wrap each _ up separately with a 
newspaper and tie or to slip a four-inch 
drain tile over the plant to exclude the 
light. There are also other entirely dif- 
ferent methods of blanching such crops as 
asparagus, sea kale, leek, dandelion and 
cardoon but which should be treated 
separately, 
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KASSON OES O OE ROE SOS 


Let this Yale 
44 Automatic Deadlatch 


guard your treasures 


eadlocked. Proof against forgetful 
ness within and violence from 
without. 





Alone at night. The sound of 
stealthy tampering at the door! But 
quiet confidence within — There’s 
a Yale 44 Automatic on guard. 


The moment the door is shut, a 
heavy square bolt of solid bronze 
is automatically thrown twice the 
usual distance into the strike and 


The brass color finish makes it 
attractive in appearance. Stop at 
the first convenient hardware store 
—tonight; on your way home. Ask 
for the Yale 44 Automatic. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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(@) cistern 


waTER-—> 


Welland cistern 
water with one 
outfit — 


for homes beyond the reach 
of city water service 














The Milwaukee Air Power Water System gives 
complete water service—hard, soft, hot, cold 
water direct from well, spring, lake, cistern or 
all of them. This is the system with the fam- 
ous double cylinder air power pump. Main- 
tains powerful pressure on all fixtures. Affords 
real fire protection. The system is compact; 

fits in small corner of basement or garage No 
water storage tank to become foul or to freeze. 
Water is always pure, fresh, healthful—never 
stale and flat. Plenty of water for flowers, 
shrubs, lawns, and all san‘tary uses. Write for 
complete facts about the water system with the 
double cylinder air power pump, an exclusive 
Milwaukee Air Power feature. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also builders of the Com- 


bustion Fuel Oil Burner 


wakes er FAW 


WATER SYSTEM 











Price 
$450 
4 for 
$5.00 


DELIVERED 


IMPROVED 


LINCOLN LOG 
WREN HOUSE 


Made from real LINCOLN LOGS— 
shipped ‘“‘knocked down’ — easily as- 
sembled in a few minutes—NO NAILS 
—the improved construction enables 
the house to be bolted together “in a 
jiffy” MAIL COUPON NOW. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
Room 193, 234 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is $ . . for... IMPROVEDLINCOLN 
WREN HO USES—Money to be returned if not 
satisfactory. 
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| puzzled and perplexed, 
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Our Friends, the Bees 


Continued from page 17 
withers and turns into a lot of miserably 
hard seeds or ungainly fat apples or one 
thing or another that are of no value to 
any bee. Yes, sir, you say for me that to 
an industrious bee, who has nothing in 
mind but laying up a store of honey and 
preparing a proper welcome for the 
queen’s children, the whole flower system 
is an annoyance. What we need in this 
country is a new political party that will 
do away with all this pistil and stamen 
nonsense and eliminate the seed and fruit 
handicap and give us a few permanent 
flowers that will remain flowers. What 
we want is not all this color and variety 
nonsense—we want honey!” . 

“But how about pollinizing the flow- 
ers?” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about. I’m Mr. Bee; perhaps you’ve got 
ahold of the wrong party?” 

“No, I have not. I was.sent here to 
interview you on the pollinization of 
flowers. My editor said you were the 
great pollinizer. He said you pollinized 
nine-tenths of the flowers.” 

“Some mistake,” the bee would say, 
shaking his head. ‘‘You’ve got the wrong 
tip, somehow. I don’t pollinize any 
flowers. Never pollinized a flower in my 
life as far as I know. I just work and at- 
tend to my own business and let it go at 
that.” 


UT I’m sure my editor said it was 
Mr. Bee who was responsible for the 
creation and continuation of all the 
fruits and grains and flowers, for half the 
beauty of the world, for its gardens—” 

“No, I’m not the man,” the bee would 
say. “I don’t create or continue any 
beauty—I stick to my job of work. But— 
hold on! Are you sure he said ‘Mr. Bee?’ 
Didn’t he say ‘Mr. B?’ That must be it; 
he must have meant Mr. Bird, or Mr. 
Biped, or Mr. Blue-nosed-ape. I never 
created any beauty; I work; I stick to my 
job.” 

The reporter would probably go away 
and Mr. Bee 
(Worker No. 5436) would sit back and 
say: 

“Funny the nonsense some people get 
into their heads! Me pollinize! Me 
create beauty! Common everyday work 
is my job!” 

What I was thinking was that, per- 
haps, when you come right down to 
facts, the people who don’t know they 
are doing it are the people who really 
create the beauty of this world while 
they are going about their regular jobs 
and attending strictly to their own 
business. Like the bee, you understand— 
and never suspecting it. I don’t have to 
narrow this down to the seedsman, who 
works in his office or his field as a strictly 
business proposition but who, in order to 
sell more seeds, creates new and finer 
flowers and fruits. He does that, as 
everyone knows. But what I want to do 
is to give the bee idea a broader slant. 
I want to suggest that the man who goes 
about his own affairs as the bee does— 
maybe selling shoes or plowing corn— 
and the woman who goes about her own 
business, whatever it is, are the bees who 
pollinize the world without knowing it. 

Musicians and authors and artists and 
philosophers and dramatists and _in- 
ventors and all such are fine flowers— 





when they are fine flowers—but I doubt if | 
| they would ever come to seed and fruit | 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial. Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds, 
Glover's Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
«a. Write for Free 
Treatiseon Dogs.” 
Address Dept. EH 40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





































FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Gov't’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA— 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Average Winter Temperature 60 to 70 degrees 
ALL SPORTS 
Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, Sail- 
ing, Bathing, Riding, etc. 

No Passports Required 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, Trans- 
Atlantic Liners 
S. 3. 


“FORT VICTORIA”’ 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
St. George Hotel, Bermuda—Un 1 loca- 
tion overlooking ocean, harbor, and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled 
covered and heated swimming pool. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y.,or any Local Tourist Agent 











BEES ano BETTER FRUIT| 


Quality of fruit and size of crop are very 
e greatly increased by having honey bees to 
pollinate the blossoms. Honey isa ve 
° —— crop, too. Send for our be 3 pene 
ree ets, *‘Bees and 
e "Bees for Pleasure and Projit.’’ Both oo 
. crammed full of information for you. Our 
60 years’ experience is at your service, Write today. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 620 Medina, oO. 












AT HOME 
A profitable and fascinating practice. OUTFIT 
COMPLETE onl git. inoludes St ir_of sel- 
ected HARTZ UNTAIN ANARIES— 

Double Breeding oon Nest and late and 
full instructions on how to raise canaries. Mail 
Orders carefully filled. Send for price-list of 
other pets. Inatructive Book on “Home Pets & 

ow to Care for recs. 10 cente. er 


BARTE 
45 Cortlandt Street, New York 


BIRD BATH $67 75 


F. O. B. Villa Park, IIl. 

Artistic, Practical, Durable—will last for years. 
16” dia. 3 feet high. Made of Cast Iron and 
Steel. Finished in Concrete Gray. Set up in 
10 minutes. Shipping weight 50 lbs. The low 
price makes remittance with order necessary. 
Satisfaction guaranteed — Make check or 


money order to 
Villa Park, Til. 
Own a 20 ROOM | MARTIN HOUSE 


Made of lar. Painted: Tei ~ Knocked down. 
M ‘be oon in 10 ery without nelle. onews or tools. 
{Ht Only $9.95 f.o.b. Springfield, Ohio. 
THE MURRAY-BLACK CO. SP BLIGPIELD HIO. 
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without something else. The bees among 
the people, going to and fro on their 
regular jobs, are what keep things going. 
A man sells shoes and he has no notion 
that he is the pollinizing bee that makes 
possible a great book, but when he has his 
nose close to his own job he gets paid for 
his work, and he buys a magazine with 
a few cents, and the magazine buys 
some fellow’s story, and the fellow takes 
part of the money and puts it away—his 
honey-store—and lives on it while he 
writes the great book. And then, if you 
visited the shoe salesman, and inter- 
viewed him regarding his part in creating 
that book, he would answer as the bee 
did 

“T pollinize that book? I make that 
book possible? Nonsense! Why, man, 
I’m tied down to my job here ten hours a 
day. I don’t know what you are talking 
about!” 

That’s putting it rather crudely, I 
admit, but you see what I mean. 
Literature and the arts and the sciences 
and the beautiful things could get no- 
where but for the bee-people. The fine 
and great things of the world could no 
more exist without the steady-going 
mind my-own business pollinizers than 
the flowers in your garden can come to 
fruit and seed without the bee. It makes 
no difference that the bee ducs not know 
he is doing what he is doing, and it makes 
no difference that the do-my-work-as- 
[-find-it man or woman does not know 
he or she is doing any such job, for the 
fact remains. 

I can imagine the look of surprise of 
some man—say the teller of a bank in 
Kankakee—if he opened a book written 
by the Walter Scott or Thackeray of to- 
day and saw on one of the first pages: 
“Dedicated to John Smith of Kankakee, 
without whose faithful day-by-day work 
this novel would have been impossible.” 
But, as I said, the bee would feel the same 
amazement if the seedsman’s catalog were 
dedicated to the bee. As it ought to be. 


My Venture In Sweet Peas 

Continued from page 34 

birthday gifts, in fact almost every kind 

of entertainment possible called for 

flowers. Unable to deliver them myself, 

a boy was hired, yet on reckoning up the 

amount cleared, I was delighted to find 

that I had $250 in the bank. 

My system of gathering and packing 
never varied. In the early morning before 
the dew had dried from the grass, my 
flowers were picked, divided into colors, 
each one of which was placed in a sepa- 
rate container after which they were set 
in a cool shady place. I had learned by 
experience that my peas were in very 
much better condition if allowed to stand 
for an hour or two before sending. Out- 
of-town orders were filled by laying the 
flowers carefully in damp cotton wool, and 
lining the boxes with paraffin paper. I 
have sent them as far as Texas, where 
they arrived in good condition. 

Encouraged by the success of my 
experiment, I planted twice the amount of 
land the second season and made a gain 
of $500. The third year a still larger plot 
of ground was utilized and two assistants 
were engaged to come in every morning 
during the six weeks of their blossoming. 

With health regained at the end of the 
third year, I sold the good will of my 
business for $300 that I might enter other 
fields to earn my living. 
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“Personnel of the JURY: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


“Build your garage throughout 


with California Pine” 
—says America’s great wood jury 


No home, these days, is complete with- 
outa garage. And this important adjunct 
hod conform in construction, design 
and outside finish with the house itself. 

Therefore the wood qualities that point 
to the use of California Pine for house con- 
struction also recommend it for the ga- 
rage. Chief among these qualities are— 
freedom from shrinking and warping, re- 
sulting in permanent tight joints and 
sound construction; th sil from split- 
ting when nailed or worked; soft, even tex- 
ture easy to cut; takes and holds paint ex- 
ceptionally well. 

That is why America’s great wood jury 
—composed of men whoknow wood and 
wood values—says “build your garage 
throughout with California Pine.” 

“And when it comes to garage doors,” 
says the sash and door manufacturer, mem- 
ber of America’s great wood jury, “special 
attention should be given to substantial 
construction plus lightness of weight. 

“Garage doorsare bound toreceivesome 
pretty hard knocks, and being larger than 
ordinary doors, they exert a correspond- 
ingly greater strain on the hinges. 

“California Pine is the ideal wood for 
garage doors because it produces a good 
stout door, and at the same time provides 
the necessary lightness of weight. Also, 
this wood holds screws and nails very 
tightly. 

“Here is another — to consider — 
the garage is seldom heated. It is apt to be 
as damp within as without. Any wood sus- 
ceptible toswelling is bound to beaffected. 
However, due to its remarkable resistance 
to atmospheric changes, California Pine 
doors do not change shape.” 

Altogether, the excellent qualities of 
California Pine make it well worth your 
while to consider it in the construction of 

our new home. Talk to your architect and 
uilder about this fine building lumber. 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





California Pine qualities make it the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose such as: 


Window frames and sash, exterior siding 
and trim, interior woodwork, mantels, 
cabinets, bookcases, built-in conveniences, 
etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, porches, trellis, gateways, etc. 


“qe 


“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various Operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
dpe Simply fill out the coupon and 
——— mail now. It's FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fillin the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “* Pine Homes.” 
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Cali 3 nia 
FE Re E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California Whit; Fir + California “Douglas Fir - 
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California Incense (edar 
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USC THE P&H PLAN 


Your 
Privilege! 














ee cre your home fur- 
nishings from a whole- 
sale display—and yet 
ee your home retail 

ealer. With a Card of In- 
troduction signed by your 
Naborhood FurnitureDeal- 
er, you may visit in person 
anyPECK & HILLSexhibit. 
Or your dealer will let you 
selectfromourlargecatalog. 

Increased selection! Dependable 
merchandise! Authentic styles! 
Better values! These are benefits 
you receive. 

If unable to get the Card, write 
us for name of dealer who will 
supply you. 

Write for Free Booklet B-4 


which explains this money-saving way of 
buying home furnishings and also the cor- 
reet care of them. ress nearest Oo; 
Furniture and Floor Coveri 
Sold Through Dealers Only 








| Coast to Coast Service 





























The Get-at-able 


Wardrobe 
hangs from top 
of the door with- 


ORA out interferin 


with opening or closing. Also can be attach 
to wall. Gives you a hat or shoe shelf, a bar for 
skirts or trousers, two other bars that will hold 
8 clothes hangers, 6 hooks fer other articles. 
ade of tempered aluminum. Weight only 
18 ounces. Rustproof. Agents wanted. $3 50 
Sent postpaid in U. 8. for .......... ° 














R. E. Miller, Dept. G, 21 Pearl St., N. Y. 














ENGRAVED NAMEPLATES 
The neatness of your home is reflected by its entrance. 
You should have on your door or above your bell button 
an ALWAYSBRIGHT metal name plate with your name 
deeply engraved with black inlaid enamel letters. Size 
24%” by 4%. Send $1.00 with your name plainly printed 
ALWAYSBRIGHT NAMEPLATE CO. 
11 Central Row Hartford, Conn. 
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One need not “endure” ugly furniture while accumulating money for new. Read how a 
carpenter and some paint improved this living room 


Until We Buy New Things 


EDNA J. BAKER 


N describing a small house or apart- 
ment, the artist can easily picture the 
correct or ideal small house with carefully 
selected furnishings to show us what we 
could or should have. But for those of us 
who have had our houses and furniture 
for a good many years—what are we going 
to do with what we have? 

The bride is impatient to furnish her 
home quickly, consequently she has not 
thoroly formed her ideas as to the things 
she likes and does not like, and of course 
she makes numerous mistakes. 

The older housekeeper has made the 
same mistakes in her day and has accu- 
mulated things she does not care for. Day 
after day most of us live with things we do 
not like, merely because we do not know 
what to do with them. If we try selling 
them we must invest several times their 
selling price for new things, and very 
few of us can afford to throw out every- 
thing at once and start new. There must 
be a gradual sifting out of the things we 
dislike, substituting for them new things 
that we do like. And during the sifting 
process we go right on living with the 
ugly things, while our friends profit by 


the mistakes we have made in buying. 

I sometimes think the young bride 
should not attempt to furnish a house for 
a year or more, or at least until she has 
studied furnishings and decoration to 
some extent and formed her tastes. Much 
money and dissatisfaction would be 
saved. Considering what we have, how- 
ever, there are ways and ways of manag- 
ing while planning for the desired new 
things. 

One resourceful housekeeper has solved 
the problem by deliberately building over 
several much disliked pieces of her furni- 
ture, and you would be surprised to know 
what a little ingenuity, a saw, a carpenter, 
a little paint and lots of courage did to 
some things in this now very charming 
small house. 

I am sorry that the photographs are 
unable to show the colors in this restful 
and inspiring little home. The living and 
dining rooms were treated alike as to 
walls and curtains, the walls being 
painted a soft, greenish-grayish blue 
called gobelin. The curtains, of theatrical 
gauze, are a fascinating deep lavender 
correctly called mauve. 


A most artistic refectory table replaces the very ordinary old round one 
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Theatrical gauze, which resembles wool 
scrim, comes very wide and costs about 
sixty cents a yard. 

In the living room the curtains are 
bordered with a two-inch band of blue 
sateen blending with the walls. The 
wooden curtain poles are painted mauve 
and the rings blue. With shades rolled to 
the window tops the light, streaming thru 
the mauve gauze, sheds a lovely rosy hue 
over the room. The velvet rug is a pleas- 
ing combination of green, gray and blue, 
and the woodwork is a medium brown 
oak. 

The dining room curtains are the same 
as those of the living room, except that 
their borders are a soft yellow sateen. The 
rug is similar to that of the living room, 
but it has touches of yellow. This color 
appears also in the table runner of yellow 
and white Armenian embroidery, and ee 
blue and yellow covers for the buffet and We a To Te ace 
serving table, in Chinese embroidery. aa 
Portieres between the two rooms are of a 


° ” 
~ re ae agen floor lamp has a 14 do or S 1n one hous e 


shade of the same mauve gauze with 











ruchings of purple and green. The wicker a E house was closed in rainy weather. When the sun came out it 
chairs have cushions of olive green, re- split all fourteen doors,’’ said Myers Brothers, contractors of Los 
peating a shade which is in the rug. The A : a : 
table cover is blue velvet with trimmings ngeles. Practically every builder knows this annoyance and expense 
of gold, green and purple. Other lamp of replacing and refitting doors. Carpenters and builders are not to 
shades are also in mauve, with linings of blame. Fact is, it is natural for ordinary wood to warp when affected 
eee a trimmed with green and gold by moisture or uneven temperatures. 

raid. 

Now to describe the furniture, which is Science shows that wood contains tiny cells, 
cleverest of all. The owner had plain or tracheids. These never change in length, 
dining-room furniture of medium dark but with heat, cold and moisture, they shrink 
oak, a ye —o and swell in width, causing warping. It is 
no amo ) SS Z . ‘.« . 
covers made the improvement desired. this characteristic of wood that Laminex 
What could be done without spending a construction overcomes. 
great deal of money? Paint would help In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails are 
some, but it was really the lines that she built on a core of jenlecking blocks with the grain 
wished were different. crossed in adjoining sections. All po including the 

A happy thought! Why couldn’t it all plywood | sox oy — > Soe ges aes 
be built over? She did a little figuring and a 

4 hours. 














measuring, then called up a reliable car- a 
Look for brand name ‘‘Laminex” and replacement guar- 


nter. rou see the res 
i nadie “et nt ae wae antee label on end of every door. Popular designs carried The famous Soaking tefl, as 
lovely velactuey Ginias tabi. aueh a6 in stock by progressive millwork and lumber merchants. originated by Prof. Bror L. 

, = : rw + Send for literature and sample of Laminex wood to test. Grondal, proving that Lami- 

many of us have wished we might own. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, nex is unaffected by moisture. 

Now to tell the secret which has been San Francisco, Spokane. Forei S ieeiinarCe. Ceiens Under this sensational tef, 
divulged to only a few. They merely ex- E. J. Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. repeated in all parts of the 
tended the table, put in two leaves and country, no Laminex door has 
glued all together. Next they took off THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY ever warped or come apart, 
the apron or band beneath the top piece, Tacoma, Washington 


then took a measuring stick and drew a 
line and sawed off six inches at each side 


of the forty-eight-inch top, making it ‘ 
three feet wide and six feet long. RS 


Then they found a stumbling block. 
In the center underneath were the lock |WILL NOT SHR INK, SWELL OR WARP 


and bracers which could be seen from a 



























































little distance away. After a little more : 
thinking they evolved a plan to set the speaieess008 to ce Genuine 
original apron band back close to the 10,000 a year _ “Hearthstone teach 
lock and brace, covering all unsightly | Tore eas fetee —— 
pieces and leaving the nice, plain refectory ‘pals § President Coolidge 
a lenpeisins ; : COLONIAL 
‘he carpenter work was then finished. BEAD THROAT 
Ment me o 4 shed 5 & DAMPER 
Next, at the suggestion of an artist, a coat ~ nnn No smoking; in-. 
of deep gold was painted over the entire es) Senin of 
be 1 0 
table. When that was dry a coat of brown the fireplace 
over-pl a Aes Fg ° ° Baey to utah ity business eg for D throat—the vit- 
-glaze was applied; after letting it a - al part. Build 
stand an hour the glaze was partly rubbed Errough simple Rew eystean, ua ee Oe te Cte Be a 
off with soft cheesecloth, to give it an BOOK FREE P=!"2")- Complete Fireplaces and Furnishings; Andirons, Grates, 
antique appearance. Then all around the | shows hol you can enter profes: ee ee ee en nner Gene 
ce edge of the table a deep turquoise Jose own home. ral bostonnd er ing commmbe maisebss ts blest Coduninn® 
ue band was painted, matching the NA ‘SCHOOL OF INTERIOR COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4628 R 
’ D wa . ‘ ke oosevelt Rd., Chicage, Il. 
blue flower bowl on the table. Lastly, a mt aoe etre 
beautiful spray of flowers was painted or STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
stenciled at each end, combining blue, ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS A home study course in making your home 
lavender ellie cr d It i High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples, beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
, »¥v , Orange an green. 1s THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. lucrative profession. Send for catalog R 9. 
just so lovely that it takes one’s breath Evening Star Building Washington, D.C, New Yo School of Interior Decoration 
. 441 Madison Avenue New York City 











of Our NEW 
Dahlia-Flower 


ZINNIAS 


NEW, huge Zinnias that 
closely resemble Dahlias, Origi- 
nated by California’s flower-wizard. 
Bloom gloriously all Summer long. Charming 
colors and shapes, Blooms often Sinches across! 
Succeed in any climate, Send Name and Address 
on the Coupon—or a postcard—for FREE Sam- 
ple Packet—and a FREE copy of our w wonderful 
926 Catalog of Vegetable ond i ower See 
that will show you how to have the finest oaies oa po 
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STARK BRO’S 


at LOUISIANA, MO., for 110 Years 
r me ee we 


STARK BRO’S, Box 29 Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me 6 Dahlia-Flower Zinnia Seed 
FREE and also FREE copy of your BIG 1926 
Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalog. 
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Diener’s 


Monster Petunias 


As different from ordinary‘ Petunias 
as a Ford froma Packard. 


Easily Grownany- 
where by any one 
These prize-winning 
wonders develop gor- 
ous blooms 3 to 
nches in diameter, in 
only 12 weeks. Can 
lanted any time 
and will bloom the 
year around if proper- 
ly protected from 
frost. 
Thousands of flower 
lovers reorder Dien- 
er's noon. seeds 
annually hey love 
the irserance, the 
superb colorings, the 
monster size of the orchid like blossoms. Single or double. 
Dwarf or bush. Wonderful as cut flowers. And it costs 
so little to try these champions. Only 50 cents for a 
special > pene of 400 fertile seeds. Remember Diener 
Ruffled Monster Petunias can be planted any month in 
the year. So don’t delay, send your order today to 


RICHARD DIENER CO.,Inc., Box 6064, KENTFIELD, CAL. 
Be sure to ask for our new de luxe catalog, describing in detail all 
our Petunias, Gladiolus, Delphiniums and other specialties. Diener 
leads the world in number of hi h score Gladiolus originated. If you 
love flowers you will want this book. Send today, its free. 





GARDEN & FLORAL 


ivaenieroor GUIDE “Ree? 


FREE 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best of the 
old and many new varieties and tells how to grow 
them. Send a post-card for your copy today. 
America’s first catalog seed house 


@YAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N, Y 

















90 Stone Strest The Flower City 








- BULBS THAT BLOOM © 


‘Special introductory offer sent venepane. 
100 Glatioli, mixed blooming si 
5@ Gladioli, Primulinus Hybrid strain....... 
12 Gladioli, fine ruffied varieties 
3 Cannas, orgeous colors ...... 
hlias, fine collection......... 


NEW HOLLAND BULB CO., NEW HOLLAND, PA. 


|) SPeeree errr rere er reer reer er! 
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away, and all for a little more than ten 
dollars. The other pieces of the set were 
painted to correspond, including the 
frame of the mirror over the buffet. 

Now this is not the only piece of furni- 
ture remodeling which this clever person 
has to her credit. She needed a lounge 
of some sort in her living room, and again 
the family pocketbook looked small. She 
had a bed which was not needed, so she 
decided to let the tried and trusty car- 
penter see what luck he would have at 
making that over. They cut it down to 
*the proportions of a day bed, added an 
extra strip of wood across the front with 
two vertical braces, painted it blue with 
a lavender over-glaze, which finally was 
partly rubbed off, and stenciled a few 
sprays of flowers across the front. She 
had the mattress made into flat cushions, 
covered with a lovely figured chintz that 
blends with the coloring of the paint. 
These lie flat or may be placed against the 
wall. 


OW I would say that was quiteenough 

for one amateur to undertake, but 
seemingly she had formed the habit of do- 
ing things over. Thenext thing wastocut 
into mahogany! Most of us might be 
rather hesitant even about cutting into 
oak. She and the carpenter, however, 
boldly and most successfully made a desk 
from a mahogany chiffonier in the fol- 
lowing way: 

They pried off the top piece, sawed back 
the two upper drawer spaces to within 
about eight inches of the back, and put 
on one of the former drawer fronts for a 
top piece. They then hinged the original 
top piece on a slant so that it enclosed 
pigeon holes made from the inner parts of 
the two upper drawers. You will see the 
three-drawer desk in a corner of the 
living room. 

There is a small bedroom done in 
French gray with pink flowered chintz. 
The furniture is gray stained oak and the 
rug is beautiful in tones of rose, soft green 
and gray. 

Looking ahead thru the bedroom door is 
a tiny solarium which is curtained in 
apple-green theatrical gauze, with win- 
dow shades of glazed chintz having a 
black background with deep red and pink 
flowers. Chairs, couch and magazine 
rack are wicker painted black and red, 
with cushion covers of green sateen. Two 
clever corner shelves with ivy hanging 
from little pottery bowls, some ferns, 
cactus, a sweet singing canary and a black 
and gray Navajo rug complete the vista 
from the hall thru the bedroom. 

The kitchen is painted old ivory, has 
checked gingham curtains in yellow and 
orange with black cross-stitch trimming 
above the hems, and is complete with the 
addition of a tiny new all-white stove. 
And lastly the bathroom in white always 
looks spice and span with its ruffled laven- 
der organdie curtains, and its rug, towels 
and even soap to match. 
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Send $2.00 for this choice and very special cut-flower collec-] 
<\sition, our own intr juction. All have good stems. Bloom 
FAN ery freely and last well when cut. Bulbs plump, Vigorous, 


CITY OF PORTLAND, (Peony) Giant Yellow § 3 
MARCELLA GILL, (Decorative) Goft Rose Pink 

JAMES C. GILL, (Peony) , Toned Scarlet 
CHALLENGE, (Decorative) id, Toned Garnet Orimson 
PRATER: (Decorative) Buff, Toned Lavender 
DOMINIQUE, (Peony) Garnet Maroon, Tipped White 
BRILLIANT, (Show) Intense, Fiery Scarlet. 
ARTISTIC, (Peony) White, Flushed Pink 






Beseures 


$345 
Largest growers west of Mississippt Send for catalog deacriteng 0 + varietion] 


GILL BROS. SEEDCO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 























Malone 


TREES, SHRUBS , ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, 
All the choicest varieties are desc ribed and 
what, how and when to plant toldin the Maloney 
Free Nursery Book illustrated in color. 
Send for this book and see how inexpensive it 
is to increase the beauty and value of your home, 


x 


how easy it is to do your own planting. Our 
Landscape service will aid you. 

Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries at 
growers’ prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay transportation charges. (See catalog.) 
Maloney Bros. Rereery Co, Inc., 15 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


ctahh echoed aner 40 vears. 


Send tor Big Free Catalogue 


PHutterth 


(Summer Lilac) = 

Most beautiful ¢. a plants. Blooms from 
June to frost. le blossoms -- six to ten 
inches long. Ven ragrant. Fine for bou- 
quets, Attracts atterfiies, . —— always 
hover about this p lant. Hardy. Grows 
everywhere. Gets reach 4 Avery 
attractive decoration ee your Ps 

One Strong Plant Postpaid. — 25c 
Special Offers 5 























hm Everbleoming R 
Red, White, Pink . 


. ae 
3 Assoried Ferns... . 25 
4c ++. 250 
Ei 4 al 25e 
10 Giadioli Bulbs, Mixed . . 25¢ ~ 


Any 5 collections for $1 post- es , 
a. New oe free. 4 
yy see and desc ge 
the best roses grown. p v. 
The Schmidt & Botley Co. ye 
Dept. 10. Springfield, Ohio 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBS fii crower 


cers and Specialists in Ist quailty Gladiolus Buite 


Produc 

EXCLUSIVELY. 0) dried and 

iced Ey 50c per dozen. Our SPECIAL 
an 





J.E. FARNS WORTH Co., Inc. 


Farnsworth Gladiolus Ranch, Lancaster, Mass. 
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The American Peony Society 


Continued from page 16 


they pass inspection of this committee, it 
is an established fact that they possess 
merit, and propagation will be recom- 
mended. By conducting periodical sym- 
posiums covering new originations and 
those varieties having received a small 
number of votes, ratings can be estab- 
lished promptly ‘and a perpetual guide 
furnished. By offering medals to ex- 
hibitors an incentive for better staging of 
exhibits and varieties is produced that is 
becoming more apparent each year. By 
establishing a standard nomenclature it 
is now possible to avoid confusion and 
resultant disappointment in varieties pur- 
chased. By extending free counsel to its 
members it is rendering a service worthy 
of emulation in any society. By recom- 
mending the extensive planting of the 
peony, a fuller appreciation of its super- 
lative merits and great possibilities will 
be realized. 

Eleven reasons why membership in the 
American Peony Society is desirable: 

1. Itisasociety conducted purely for the 
benefit of its members and for the ad- 
vancement of the peony. 

2. It is a society with a good record of 
twenty-two years’ achievements. 

3. It boasts of the cooperation of 
several hundred peony enthusiasts. 

4. Good fellowship is enjoyed in this 
cooperation. 

5. Privilege of competing for and parti- 
cipating in the splendid awards is fur- 
nished at the annual peony shows. 

6. Personal advice is given from ex- 
perts covering any peony problems. 

7. Valuable bulletins covering all phas- 
es of peony culture and propagation, 
are sent out. 

8. Prompt and courteous attention is 
given to any requests for information 

9. Encouragement of efforts put forth 
by amateurs and professionals alike in 
the production of new varieties is given. 

10. Members are able to secure back 
bulletins of the society still in print at a 
very nominal cost, thus enabling a new 
tember to secure a record of past ac- 
tivities. 

The fee is only $3 per year covering 
dues, which includes all current bulletins 
issued. 


How to Grow the Amaryllis 


‘THE main secret in growing the bloom- 

ing amaryllis is to give it resting peri- 
ods, when it may be almost dried out, 
but not quite. The thrifty, big- leaved 
amaryllis is not necessarily the one that 
produces the best bloom. If you have 
amaryllis bulbs, put the pot containing 
them in the strongest light and sun-heat 
available. Do not water—that is very 
little—until you see new leaf growth 
start, then apply plenty of water and if 
the bulbs are blooming size, the buds 
should very soon start. 

While the plant is resting, it seems to be 
getting ready inside for the buds. The 
bud stalks grow with great rapidity and 
the bloom is lovely. Last year we de- 
cided not to keep any plants in the living 
part of the house, but one day in going 
to the basement, we found the amaryllis 
in full bud, it was brought to the light and 
soon bloomed. After the blooming period 
the leaves make some growth, but unless 
wanted for decoration, it may be stored 
in the basement, and in spring set out- 
doors and almost neglected.—R. S. M. 
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The Second of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
from a 
National Architectural 
Com bhetition. 
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cow. Cleary and J.N. Holden, Architects 


An Attractive Six-Room House 


— Economical to Build 
Complete Working Plans $1522 

















FIRST FLOOR 


ERE is an exceptionally fine 

modern adaptation of the 
New England Colonial style—dig- 
nified and beautiful on the exte- 
rior, roomy, convenient and liv- 
able on the inside. 


Its straightforward lines make 
it an economical house to build, 
and place it well within the means 
of the average home-builder. 

Note particularly the ample size of the 
rooms on both first and second floors, 
and the splendid arrangement of the 
rooms, which makes all the parts of 
the house easily accessible from every 
other part. 

If you like this house send $15.00 fora 
complete set of working drawings from 
which you can take bids and build this 
home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over the 
12 houses in this series, a portfolio of 
illustrations will be mailed postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
810 Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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loom early and late. 






saving bargains oa pale and 
AMOUS BOR 


100 fine ite, 6.00; 
of Ann aT design see a" — 
GARDENS, 


ist bard ise winni stock—fine 
<vigiens. ag nD oa if not sind ae 4 H. E 


GLADIOL!I BULB: 
ia = ro larger bulbs—Elliott s —- varieties— Wonderful color blend- 
HARDY PERENNIALS $1. 
Old favorities—Columbine, Phlox, Acheliia, tell Gailardia, ete. 
Order direct from this advertisement or’ write for complete list of money 


R COLLECTION is 








2 CHOICE IRIS $1.00 
collection of Elliott's 
famous Iris in various coi- 
ora. Contains one 35c, 30c, 
pond 25c bulbs beside other 
Nothing finer for borders and beds ial epeo‘mens, bargair 
ier all 12 Pia for $1.00, 


HAMPTON, IOWA 


12For, 











Our healthy 


Growers SF Dahlias 


Prize Winning 


DAHLIAS 


Charies Stratton, a prize winner everywhere.Miss B- ideston. Lyndor 
and all edias Dahlias that have won prises at all 
tock is unlimited. We fill orders promptly, without 
substitution. “All —_ ss true to name and of best quality. 

for ble descriptions, before 
your order. 


The rer wick Gardens 





C. Miller, Manager 


Salem, New J Jersey 
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Peonies and Gladioli 





colors, 5 for 
57. 


98c; 50 for $1.75; 100 for $3.25. 
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ps ae a Priced right. 





Soon Time fo Plan 
Write for list of choice 
Let me send you 100 bloom- 


No. 7— LARGE "FL OWERING Came White, yellow, 
searlet. Each 16c; 3 for 46c: 
an each No. 1, 2, & 3, Gee: ‘Six 
ix 4 5 ; 


; Bix each, No. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, & 7 f 











BULB BARGAINS — nici teen ce 


wasted. Nothing but select blooming size bulbs sent out. Prices 


wan 


No. Tena pate Lik Rae wifes. apricot pink, plum calor. 
No. 2—DECORATIVE DAH HLlAs Boone, Violet & sarmine, pink, 
Placing No. s—-8HOW P DARLLAS_ White, vollow, rol & white, Rech S8et 
No. «CHAMPION MIRED BRWLIXS~Facn 160; 3 for 460; 6 
No. oFINE ABsonY FLED GLADIOLI—Each Se: 6 for 280: 12 for 


No 6—sINGI. id " “pou BLE TUBEROSES—Esch 7c; 3 for 200; 


pink & 


THlustrated p-! bulb and plant catalog listing over 300 varieties of 


Gg es varieties for $1.00 postpaid. Flower esed and sed ined mt of vegetable seed, will be 
n rest 
. HUTTO, SHARPSVILLE, INDIANA eM iy oe le rorenios . Chartes, tines. 






















buy all of 
the materials for a complete 
home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
(umber, millwork. hardware and labor. 


Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 




















Living room, 
dining room,e 
kitchen, 3 bed- 
tooms, and bath- 
room. All ma-@ 
terials readi-cut, 
saving 18 pe 
cent on cost. 





and a half 

-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy mancan 















arge living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, din- 
ingroom,kitch- 
en. Three bed- 
rooms, each 
with clothes 
closet. Bath 
onsecond floor. 
Price Includes all lumbercut to fit;highest 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with completeinstructionsand drawings. Freight 
paid to ge station. Permanent Homes—NOT 

RTABLE. Many styles of year ’round dwell- 
ings, summer cotta and garages to choosefrom. 
Write nearest mill today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 254 







The ALADDIN Co., Bituiean 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Latest motor camping W 
necessity. Keeps your ¥ 
food as clean and cold 
on tour as in the refriger- 
ator at home. On your pic- 
nics or week-end trips you 
can enjoy crisp salads, firm 
butter, fresh fruits and cold 
drinks. The BARCLAY fastens 
easily to the running board with thumb 
bolts or snap on the detachable handles and 
ou have a refrige:ator basket to carry 
nside the car. feather, dust and rain 
roof. Holds ice full 24 hours. Spill-proof 
ce container is movable to let you pack 
orovisions to the best advantage. 


Ask for the BARCLAY at your dealers. 


Folders fully descriptive sent free on 
cequest. 


Barclay Manufacturing Company 


1023 S. Council St., Muncie, Ind. 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Makeup Goods 
strel Choruses, Songs, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 13 


eyes. The coloring, the hair, the attitude 
of the man is superb. One feels, and I 
certainly did when I was permitted to 
walk over to this desk and carefully 
examine it, that the man is indeed before 
you! You feel like apologizing for break- 
ing in upon his thought; the spell of it is 
positively uncanny. I came away won- 
dering why this thing is not done in the 
other homes of famous Americans which 
are preserved to us. It helps you correctly 
to visualize the man better than anything 
I have seen; it makes you feel that you 
have actually visited him and that you 
know him! 

The other rooms on the second floor are 
merely old bedchambers which are now 
given over largely to museum purposes. 
One, to the rear, has a poster bed and the 
usual furniture typical of the period. 
Downstairs, the kitchen adjoins Paine’s 
little study and it is large enough to 
serve as a dining room, too. 

Huguenot House is just a plain and 
unpretentious dwelling of the old farm- 
house style, but smaller and more com- 
pact than the houses usually demanded 
by the large families of. the period. It is 
so compact that I have found myself 
thinking of it as a ‘doll’ house, and it has 
much of this pleasing charm to it. Across 
the lawn in front of it is the first Hugue- 
not schoolhouse built in America, which 
has been preserved all these years by the 
Huguenot Society. 

Thomas Paine was born in poverty in 
Thetford, England, in 1737. His parents 
were Quakers and his advantages were 
limited. We know very little of his boy- 
hood. It seems that in this period he at- 
tended grammar school and developed a 
pronounced mechanical bent of mind, 
which doubtless explains his practical, 
matter-of-fact style of reasoning. In 1759, 
he set up in trade as a stay-maker but 
soon went into the customs service of the 
crown. But he was dismissed, according 
to the official records, for “stamping” — 
that is, recording as inspected places 
which he had not visited. According to 
the facts he was dismissed because his 
superiors did not like some of his political 
opinions. He resumed his work as a stay- 
maker but had hard sledding at it, piecing 
out his income by teaching a private 
class. In 1768, he again became an excise 
officer only to be dismissed again in 1774 
for an argument he made before a revolu- 
tionary group on politics. The official 
charges were “neglect of business, ac- 
cumulated debts,” and the like. 


BOUT this time he met Benjamin 

Franklin and wasadvised by that man 
to try his fortune in America. Franklin 
gave Paine letters of introduction to a 
number of friends in Philadelphia, among 
them his son-in-law. Paine arrived there 
on November 30, 1774, poor, unknown, a 
failure, without friends. 

Within a month he became editor of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine and within 
a year from that time, he was the most 
famous writer in America. It was in 
January, 1776, that he published his first 
great political argument under the title, 
“Common Sense.”’ It was a bold, fear- 
less argument for complete independence 
from Great Britain. It fell like a bomb- 
shell among the divided and undecided 
colonists and it is given full credit by 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and 
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If your 
radio does not 
do the music 
and the voices 
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might be well 
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MUSICONE 


Write Dept. 156 for Booklet 
The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, O- 


Crosley Radios 1975» $75 
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SEADY- SEPTIC TANK | 


Provides LOW-COST 
Sewage Disposal 
SAVE money and trouble, free your- 
self from nuisance and un- 
healthfulness of cesspool by 
installing Armco Iron Kaus- 
tine Septic Tank. Designed 

by experts. 

Approved by Health 
Authorities 
The 










Kaustine 
Septic Tank 
provides sani- 
lary sewage dis- 
posal. No odor; 
no chemicals re- 
quired. 

Costs Nothing to Operate 
Easily installed at low cost. Requires practi- 
cally no attention. What are your sewage dis- 
posal problems? Write us for free advice and 
Catalog No. 217. 


KAUSTINE CO., INC, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Gustine 


———- — 


Send for 


FREE 


Catalog No. 217 
and estimates. In- 
stallation advice 
given free. How 
many in family? 
Sizes for homes, 
schools, factories, 
villages, etc. 
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Small House 
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100-page Book 
ot 
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32 PLANS 25c 
Everyone who is planning to build, or is interested in 
smail houses, will want this remarkable book—a favor- 
ite home-builder’s guide for 25 years. 

Actual photographs and floor plans for 32 recently built, 
ideal small homes, popular because of their beauty, con- 
venience and economy. This 100-page edition contains 
many important articles on the building subject of ‘Fi- 
nancing That New Home.” “‘The Well-Built Chimney 
and Fireplace,” “Inside the House,” “Three Types of 
Roof,” etc., ete 

Just send your name and address and 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, to 


KEITH'S, Dept.127, 100 N.7th St., Minneapolis,Minn. 











Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientific design, strong construction, ex- 
clusive patented features. Painted color-fast 
in brown or green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 

Insist upon Cliptwood. Complete information 
upon request. 

Shredwood Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 

















SEED by 5 Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 10 varieties 

Annual Flowers, 8 sorts Spencer 
Sweet Peas, 8kinds Giant Pansy, all for 10c. BULBS: 
5 Dahlias, 50c, 5 Royal Cannas, 50c. 50 Orchid Gladi- 
olus Bulbs, all colors, 50c. 100 Gladiolus Bulb- 
lets, 25c. A. ©. Anderson, Columbus, Neb. 
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Adams for having decided the issue. It 
seems that it was written at the direct 
request of Washington after hearing an 
impulsive argument made by Paine to a 
small group of members of the congress. 
It is said that Washington was so moved 
by the logic and reasoning that he sprang 
to his feet, seized Paine by the hand and 
urged him to put his reasons on paper. 

No political pamphlet ever written 
produced such a prodigious effect up to 
that time. The presses found difficulty in 
turning out copies fast enough to supply 
the demand. He took every argument 
that had been made looking towards con- 
ciliation with the mother country and 
tore it to shreds, showing under an un- 
answerable weight of logic that it was 
impossible. One paragraph from it will 
serve to illustrate his style: 

“The object contended for, ought al- 
ways to bear some just proportion to the 
expense. The removal of North, or the 
whole detestable junto, is a matter un- 
worthy the millions we have expended. 
. . . Dearly, dearly do we pay for the 
the repeal of the acts, if that is all we 
fight for; for, in a just estimation ’tis as 
great a folly to pay Bunker-hill price for 
law as for land. As I have always consid- 
ered the independence of this Continent, 
as an event which sooner or later must 
arrive, so ‘rom the late rapid progress of 
the Continent to maturity, the event can- 
not be far off. Wherefore, on the breaking 
out of hostilities, it was not worth the 
while to have disputed a matter which 
time would have redressed, unless we 
meant to be in earnest; otherwise it is 
like wasting an estate on a suit at law, 
to regulate the trespasses of a tenant 
whose lease is just expiring.” 

Some feared the role of rebels against 
the most powerful government then on 
the face of the earth; and to them he said: 
“He that rebels against reason is a real 
rebel; but he that in defense of reason 
rebels against tyranny has a better title 
to ‘Defender of the Faith,’ than George 
the Third!” 

Paine undoubtedly is entitled to credit, 
if any one man is, for bringing about the 
Declaration of Independence. He it was 
who had the courage and the nerve to 
array public opinion to that end, and the 
formal resolution of congress came six 
months later. 

During the war, when the issue he had 
drawn had been accepted by the colonists, 
he did not linger away from the main 
theater of action. He enlisted as a private 
soldier and served in the ranks with 
Washington. For a time he was an aide- 


de-camp to General Greene, But his | 


musket was not worth the half of his pen. 
In those dark days during the retreat 
across New Jersey, when men were 
deserting in whole regiments almost daily, 
when Washington’s army dwindled from 
18,000 to a scant 1,000 men, Paine saw 
what was happening and he seized his pen 
one night by the camp-fire, using a drum- 
head for a desk. 

His pen dripped fire, it possessed the 
electric touch that aroused disheartened 
souls and brought back the will to live 
that was fast ebbing away. Thus, his 
“Crisis” fell upon a numbed and beaten 
country. It started off with those memor- 
able words: ‘These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country; 
but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
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An opportunity never be- 
fore offered home-builders 
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See the 


actual colors! 


108 different color schemes 
for the roof, walls and trim 
of YOUR home 


FRicsARDsors, maker of famous Multicrome 
Roofs, now offers you a way toselect in ad- 
vance the perfectexterior color scheme for your 
home. Send for new booklet, “What Color for 
the Roof?” Contains page after page of beau- 
tiful colored illustrations, interesting homes 
and attractive roof effects. With it comes the 
Richardson Harmonizer—enables you to see 
108 actual color schemes, to select exactly the 
best combination of roof, walls and trim for 
your particular home. Don’t build or re-roof 
without consulting it. Booklet and Harmo- 
nizer are offered at less than cost—25 cents 
for both. Order by coupon—now. 


----RICHARDSON ROOFING—— 


The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio 
Dept. 89-B 


Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me your 
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new Booklet and Harmonizer. 






























BOLENS © 


Does Seeding, OS. 

Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with . 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 


Birthdays! 


the ideal Gift 
for boys and girls 


Any boy or girl ] 
would be delighted 
to get a “Busy Kid- 
die” for a birthday 
gift! “Busy Kiddie” 
is a swing, trapeze 
and flying rings com- 


work. Attachments 
for ee jobs are 
inetantly inter. , 

changeable. Many in- — — any co. 
dispensible features, pat- a put it up. No ecrew 
ented arched axle, tool eyes needed. It 
control, power turn etc. keeps children 
A boy or girl will run it ane ene Se 
with delight. Write 


ing muscles, develop- 
GILSON MFG. CO., 614 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Old Money Wanted Fit Bot 






























ing grace. 


Bold by department stores. Write today for 
“The ay Gym” instruction circular, 


Standard Pressed 

















nickel of 1913 with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). We pay Steel Co. 
cas jums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. Box P, Jenkintown, Pa. 











NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 450, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








































The Gladiolus 
isone of the most 
satisfactory 
flowers grown— 
it is as easy to 
grow as the po- 
tato. Every fam- 
ily can enjoy this 
grand flower. 

They bloom from 
July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs 
each month from 
April to July. 


Special $2.00 Offer 


For ‘Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every 
conceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 


Special $6.00 Offer 


100 Choice Named Varieties (©2757) 


For those who plan their Garden according 
to a color scheme, we offer 10 Bulbs each of 
the following 10 choice varieties: 
Evelyn Kirtland, Rosy pink; Flora, Fines* 
chrome-yellow ;LeMarechalFoch,Fine salmon~ 
ink; Mrs. Frances King, Vermilion; Mrs- 
t'rank Pendleton, Deep salmon; Orange 
Glory, Rosy orange; Panama, Rose-pink; 
Peace, Splendid white; Schwaben, Finest 
canary-yellow; War, Deep ox-blood red. 


Order Your Bulbs Now, 80 as tohave them 
to plant when you start your garden. 

Simple cultural directions in each package. 
Mention this advertisement and send Check, 
Money Order, Cash or Stamps, and secure 
either one, or both, of these splendid collec- 
tions, sent prepaid to any point in the U.S. 
east ‘of the Mississippi. For points West 
and Canada add 25c for the $2.00 collec- 
tion or 50c for the $6.00 collection. 

Our 1926 Seed Annual sent on request 


Siaampp Gales 


30 and 32 Barclay St., New York 






















Who could 9 
resist theme 


Of all the flowers you have 
pean to grow this year, the 
3LADIOLUS will surpass them 
all, with its stately spikes of bril- 
liant and delicate art colorings. 
Easy to plant, and grow, sure to 
bloom, practically bug and disease- 
proof; wet or dry it still keeps 
owing—nothing seems to deter 
it, nothing equals it. The best of 
all cut flowers, lasts 10 days in 
water. Planted successively from 
—_- to June, will bloom.from July 
"til frost. Our North River Farms 
Bulbs are world-beaters for size 
and quality of blooms. 


Here is our sensational 
Introductory Offer 
1 a) GLORIOUS 


GLADIOLI 
Splendid mixture ranteed to 
bloom and 100 Gormels (200 ‘2 
bulbs altogether) all prepaid for 
This is positively the greatest value ever offered in 
Gladioli. “The assortment iscomplete from the most 
delicate orchid tintstotheintenseshadesof scarlets and 
crimsons, blotched and veined in rs blendings. 
Send $2.00 today (cash, check or M. O.) and this 
wonderful assortment will 
dispatched prepaid on -— ~ 
r beautiful catalog **The 
World's Best’’ Gladioli free with 
each order. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


(The home o, the World's 
BestGladioli) 
MARSHFIELD (BOX K) MASS. 

































CATALOG FREE 
STRAND'S NURSERY 
Box 40 ‘TAYLORS 


FALLS, MINN. 
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quered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it is 
dearness that gives everything its value. 
Heaven knows how to put a proper price 
upon its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as FREE- 
DOM should not be highly rated.” 

Thru all that winter, and so long as 
other Crisis papers came from his pen, 
Washington ordered them read at the 
head of every regiment in the army. They 
renewed the will and gave strength to 
the spirit of the ragged Continentals so 
that victory was snatched from the very 
grasp of defeat. 

Paine served as secretary of a con- 
gressional committee for a time. But 
had he done nothing else than write 
“Common Sense” and “The Crisis,” he 
would stand today as one of the two or 
three greatest men produced by our 
Revolution. Had he dropped his pen 
then, his name would be on every tongue 
that speaks at all of that period. But the 
urge of the revolutionist was too strong 
upon him; he was not the man to rest 
upon immediate triumphs—flushed with 
success, burning with a lust for battle, 
he marched on to other fields, 


E returned to England in 1790 and 

was quite the man of the hour for a 
time. He was frankly feared by the mon- 
archial party. When Burke assailed the 
French Revolution, Paine made them all 
tremble for their institutions when he re- 
plied with his “Rights of Man,’’a document 
which but for its prompt suppression 
might have produced a political revolu- 
tion in England. So strong was his fol- 
lowing that his comments on taxation 
were privately slipped to the ministry in 
advance of publication by the printer, in 
order that their recommendations might 
be incorporated in a bill then pending 
in Parliament before the people read them 
in Paine’s book! 

Paine had escaped to France before the 
authorities could apprehend him and it 
was from that country that he wrote the 
second part of this book, which enjoyed 
a larger sale than any book had ever 
before enjoyed on such a subject. In 
France, he was welcomed as a messenger 
from on high by the frenzied populace. No 
less than three separate departments re- 
turned him as a delegate to the French 
Convention. 

His most memorable act in this revolu- 
tionary tribunal was to vote against the 
death of Louis XVI, saying that he 
“would kill the monarch, but save the 
man.”’ While he had a serious quarrel 
with hereditary government, he had no 
desire to shed the blood of any monarch. 
He preferred to exile Louis to America, 
but he was too conservative for the 
French revolutionists who thirsted for 
revenge. This caused him to fall under 
suspicion; he was thrown in prison and 
escaped with his life only thru the fall of 
Robespierre himself. 

It was during his service in the French 
Convention that he determined to write 
a book on his religious principles. In a 
letter written to Samuel Adams he stated 
that his purpose in writing “The Age of 
Reason” was because “the people of 
France were running headlong into 
atheism,” and he “had the work trans- 
lated and published in their own language 
to stop them in that career.” 

This may appear as a surprise to many 
people who have not acquainted them- 
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Easy 
Jo|Raise 


eries has m tested and 
proved hardy on our own 
trial grounds. 


FLOWERS- SHRUBS 


Whether you are planting for ornamenta) 
purposes or for profit, our 1926 Catalog lists 
hundreds of varieties every planter should 
know about. Each year we are originating 
new and rare species of flowers, trees, and 
shrubs. Our Peony plot has 
reached 28 acres of gorgeous var- 
ieties. Read about them in our 
new FREE Catalog! 


Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
180 Gurney Square 
























FREE 
CATALOG 


Our handsome 60th Annual 
Catalog is more than a cat- 
slog: it's a planter's guide 
f ull of valuable information 
gained in our 60 years’ ex- 
Perien-e. Remember Gur- 
ney Service does not end 
With your order. Our ad- 
Vice on planting problems 
is yours for the asking. 
Trop us a postal for 




















Strong-Rooted, 2-or-3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2 ft. hich 
To add quickly 1000 more customers we make 
this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the 
finest, fragrant varieties.— 


COLUMBIA—newest big pink; GOLDEN 
OPHELIA — rich yellow; PREMIER — 
rose pink; DOUBLE WHITE KILLAR- 
NE Y— ivory white;AMERICAN LEGION 
—fragrant new deep red. 
Every bush has already bloomed. Guaranteed to 
grow and bloom for you, or money back. Pick 
regular, long-stemmed, hot-house roses all summer 
and till frost comes. 
ACT NOW Low price holds good only till limited 
number of collections is sold. Send 
$1.95 today—all five bushes mailed postpaid to 
your home when planting season opens. If be- 
yond the Mississippi River add 10c. 
FRE Collins 1926 Guide to Roses, Evergreens, 
Fruit, Grape Vines, Berry Plants, etc.; 
in colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES | 
Est. 1860. Arthur J. Collins & Sons Inc. } 
Box 54 Moorestown, N. J. | 
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The Famous ‘Harkness Strain’ of 


ENGLISH 
LUPINS 


These remarkable Hybrids repre- 
sent the greatest advance yet made 
with that old-time favorite—the 
Lupin. Their showy colorings 
will make them a valuable asset 
in your flower garden. 

The shades are most unusual ani 
delightfully soft in tone. Our 
SPECIAL: 3 kts, $4. GbQ? 

. 3 pkts., 

3 distinct colors 1.00 
Our beautiful catalog, with many 
Full-page Floral illustrations ino 
colors mailed FREE on request. 


William M. Hunt & Company, Inc. 
150 Chambers St. New York Ciy, N. Y. 

















| | 
YOU ARE INVITED— §vU0 
After August Ist, 1926—To visit the EXHIBITION 
GARDENS of the MIDWEST DAHLIA FARM, 
located at Galva, Henry County, Illinois 
OUR 1926 CATALOGUE | 
Listing, probably the FINEST collection of 
and Cali > 
an 


Eastern || 
rnia Dablias, grown in the North Central | 
ates, is yours. immediately, for the asking. | 
NOTE:—Our stock carries the same guarantee, cus- 
tomary with all REPUTABLE growers. } 
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TREES - PLANTS «VINES #= 
Catalogue Free 


Direct from Grower 


LANDA'S NURSERIES, St. JOSEPH, MICH 
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selves with Paine’s beliefs in this par- 
ticular, or who have confused the various 
words such as “atheist,’”’ “agnostic,” 
“infidel,” and the like, that are commonly 
applied to free-thinkers in religion. Paine 
was neither an atheist nor an agnostic. 
An atheist is one who does not believe in 
the existence of a God, a supreme being; 
an agnostic is not necessarily an atheist, 
but merely one who does not pass judg- 
ment either pro or con, but merely says, 
“I do not know.” Paine was an infidel 
to the theological conception of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the systems of religion 
founded upon his teachings by the various 
creeds and sects, but he was not an infidel 
against God. Many people have assumed, 
or learned by hearsay that he was a 
hopeless unbeliever in any higher power, 
but this is not true. 

In the first few paragraphs of his book, 
he states his belief, in these words: “I 
believe in one God, and no more; and I 
hope for happiness beyond this life. I 
believe in the equality of man; and I 
believe that religious duties consist in 
doing justice, loving mercy, and endeav- 
oring to make our fellow-creatures 
happy.” 

The thing that brought down upon his 
head the combined calumny of the whole 
Christian wold was his statement that 
he rejected all the then known creeds, 
specifying them by name, adding: “My 
own mind is my own church.” He took 
pains to go thru the Bible with a fine 
comb, as it were, and to point out all of its 
inconsisteneies and “mistakes,” and with 
his “ax” he made the “trees” to fall on 
every hand. 

But his attacks were not so much 
attacks upon religion as they were at- 
tacks upon theology. He was an intense 
religionist himself, firmly believing in 
God and in future existence, and in his 
will he provided that his adopted children 
“should be instructed in their duty 
towards God.”’ He looked upon creation 
as the revelation of God, and once gave a 
whole lecture in Paris upon the subject. 


\ HATEVER we may think of him— 

whether we agree with him in his 
religious conceptions or not—we can, I am 
sure, in this day of toleration, contemplate 
him and his effect upon the world without 
narrow prejudice. We are accustomed to 
take men for the value of their works and 
to discard that which is not valuable. 
Man never breathed or looked upon the 
summer landscape that did not leave 
some muddy footprints, say or do some 
things that might much better have 
never been said or done. 

But, in the main, most men, to achieve 
any prominence at all, do much that the 
world needs to have done. We as a nation 
probably owe more to Thomas Paine than 
we owe to any other human being. He it 
was who fired Washington—and Wash- 
ington tells us himself that he was against 
separation until he heard Paine’s argu- 
ments—Jefferson, Franklin, the whole 
country, with the light! And no man who 
has read his history of that period will 
deny that we could not have won without 
Washington of all that illustrious com- 
pany! And Washington could not have 
won without an organized and a sustained 
public opinion behind him. We owe that 
to Paine. 

_And had the French people listened to 
him, there never would have been that 
bloody orgy of reason run riot in Paris. 
Consider the nerve of the man, the superb 


Continued on page 111 
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Don’t give the 
weeds a chance 





Will it be a nip and tuck race against weeds this year, with you and your 
faithful but slow old hand hoe just a hop ahead or a hop behind? Or will you 
profit from former experience and get a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe? Just think—a 
pair of keen hoe blades, attached to a light but sturdy steel wheel, with a pair of 
comfortable handles to push and slide the blades under and through whole 
bunches of weeds. 

The Planet Jr. No. 17 Wheel Hoe is par:‘cularly popular with gardeners. It 
is so easy to use, costs so little, and does such a thorough job. Ask your dealer 
for the Planet Jr. catalog, and read all about it on pages 25 to 28. Or write us 
and we’ll send it with a new handbook on gardening. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field an@ 


Garden Implements in the Wor 


5th & Glenwood Ave. Dept. 102 Philadelphia 


Planet Jr. 
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ORDER NOW—At These Special Prices They 


Won’t Last Long 
MAKE YOUR GROUNDS LOVELY FOR YEARS 
All Collections Delivered Postpaid 


6 ond Dees ORTUDS $1 
al and Blooming x 
Strong, well-rooted, outdoor grown plants, suitable for any part (Mm 

ofthe U.S., freshly dug from our regular nursery stock. The "3 

collection consists of one plant of each named sort: 
ALTHEA, or Bose of Sharon. Tali, late Summer flow- 

ering Shrub; flowers red, pink white, double and single,our choice. 
DEUTZIA, “Pride of Rochester”. Elegant May flower- = = ‘ ‘ . 

ing Deutzia, flowers blush-white. SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 
HYDRANGEA Arborescens, or “Hills of Snow”. Huge flat heads of flowers in Ju ; 
HYDRANGEA Paniculata. The magnificent, big, long-pointed fower of late — tage 


PHILADELPHIA CORONARIUS.Syringa or Mock Orange. Flowers \ike orange blosso 
SPIBREA VANHOUTTEIL,. Loveliest white flowering Spirea, shown in illustration. ° _ 


10 Sicoming FLOWERS $1.00 10GRAND DAHLIAS $1.00 


These plants set out this Spring bloom this sea- Pick of the Largest Dahlias, Cactus, Decorative, 
son—we make up an elegant assortment, no two Show types chicfly, assorted colors, 


alike—from our stock of bundreds. GORGEOUS 
50 [OLN $1.00 


10 S U P E R B C A N N A S $1.00 The Rs 5g annually 


Our own selection of names and colors; never be- for many years. Letter this season than ever before, 
fore offered at such a very special price.Notwoalike, Larger bulbs than usually found in collections. 


Any 3 Collections, Your Choice, $2.50; All 5 Collections, $4.25, Postpaid 


57th Annual Illustrated Spring Plant and Bulb Book Free With Each Order 
We have been delivering Plants, Bulbs and Seeds to pleased customers all over the U.S. A. since 1869. 
Every year we make a few special offers like these to bring in trinl orders from new customers particn- 
larly. The offers have never been so liberal or so desirable and this advertisement wil! not appear again 
this season. Therefore please send us your order now while vou have it in mind—we have plenty of stock 


LAPARK SEED ‘AND PLANT C0., 85-89 Hitcnwas LAPARK, PENNA, 
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It’s Roup Time 
Look Out! 











Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup starts 
and sweeps through your flock. You know the 
symptoms—face swollen, running at eyes and 
nostrils, comb pale, whistle or sneeze when 
breathing, frequent wiping of beak on feathers, 

breath with catarral odor. Stop it quickly with 


Comkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens 
doctor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and 
saves the fowl. Equally important as a preven- 
tive, for it keeps Roup from getting a start 
Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20. 1% lb. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. 
can, $5.75, all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 


Stops and reduces that swelling of the membranes 

in the eyes and other places caused by colds or other roupy 

eonditions. Prevents cankers from forming. Squirt it into 

eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c: 

gallon, $7.00, all postpaid. 

Colorado and West— Packages, 60c: pint, $1.45: quart, $2.40: 

gallon, $8.00: ali postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s, don't accept 

substitutes, as they may do actual harm. Send us your 

order, and we will ship it C. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay 

the postman for the remedy when it arrives. 

b pen A Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents. Sent for 
6 cents in stamps. (152) 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
6666 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 


“MY ONE 
ACRE FARM” 


A NEW BOOK 
ByCharles Weeks 


Revealing the Marvelous Possibilities 
on One-Acre 
THE CHARLES WEEKS 
SYSTEM OF INTENSIVE 
EGG FARMING 

Showing how to keep 2500 hens on ONE ACRE, 
making them net not less than $2.00 each per 
year and still have room for all kinds of fruit 
trees trained intensively on trellises, family vege- 

table garden, berries and grapes 
The largest single fact in the welfare of the 
nation’s history today is the fact that a man and 
his family can earn a comfortable living from so 
little as ONE ACRE of land intelligently culti- 
vated, out of doors in the sunshine and fresh air, 
close to nature. This BOOK will be a revelation 
oF ou and will be mailed to you upon receipt of 
E DOLLAR. If it is not satisfactory, money 
will be refunded. I have been living this IDEAL 
LIFE for TWENTY-ONE YEARS and have a 
message for you. 


Address 
Charles Weeks 


Owensmouth, California 


pint, $1.20: quart, $2.00: 

















































Weak Chicks 


Remember it is not 
how many you 
hatch that counts, 
but how many you 
icks that 
out , wobbly 
andlivebuta few days, 
mean nothing to you 
excepttroubleand loss, 
They make one sick of 
the poultry business, 


Queen Incubators 


Hatch Chicks that LIVE . 
Built of genuine Redwood, does absorb 
odor from hatehin 12mg hy, AE 
curately You will have “‘luck’’ with Midcke i = 
you use a Deen. Write for free book as incubators. 


Queen Incubator Co. ,Hi2¢2t-Lincoln,Neb. 


“YS Peters-Certified a 


(S INSURE YOUR 
FUTURE EGG PROFITS 


remove all mnocetains and doubt _w 
Chicks. They come 

py to live covering th 

From certified, healthy, d 



















tfected. Also S..C. Anconas, Lt. Brah- 
Special monay « —— 
saving pro- 

ition on ear'y booked orders. Delivery wh \- 
Fer. Oa talog gives all the facts on these unusual chicks, 


Potere-Corilfied Pet Poultry Breeders Asen. Bx Bx36 Newton, la. 


Poultry smoncen cae te ~ Guide 


—Telis all about ch ckene cares f nce f eeding and raising §; j 
rofit. A L INCUBA TORS, 
ot Water Blectric- IDEAL yo FE EF‘ , 





Oil Burning— 
efor Hatching. Special ~ inl Low’ w PCH 


&. W. MILLER CO.. Box Rockford, tll. 
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Let the youngsters take care of the backyard flock—they will enjoy it 


The Care of Baby Chicks 


A. A. DENNERLEIN 


“THE ambition of practically every 
back-lotter at some time er other is 
to hatch and brood his own chicks. I 
know of nothing more fascinating than to 
raise to maturity a brood with the aid of a 
mother hen. You undoubtedly have been 
told time and again that your small lot 
will not permit you to raise your own 
stock, and that pullets may be had cheap- 
er than you can raise them yourself. I 
will not dispute these statements for there 
is much truth connected with them; but 
the pleasure and satisfaction you get out 
of raising your stock is worth a great 
deal. 

We cannot use any hen that happens 
to go broody for hatching purposes. It 
depends upon the individual and the con- 
dition she is in. The lighter breeds such 
as the leghorn are likely to want to set 
today and by tomorrow may be found out 
scratching for feed to make that next 
egg. Hens of the general purpose breeds 
make the best mothers, and they should 
be in good condition, healthy and vigor- 
ous at the time they are set. 

Locate the nest in a quiet darkened 
place, where the temperature is neither 
toolow nor too high. In building the nest 
it is a good policy to place fresh dirt or 
sod in the bottom and sufficient straw 
on top to keep the eggs clean. 

You will find it to your advantage to 
set several hens at one time, so that when 
the hatch comes off the chicks may be 
placed with one hen, while possibly the 
other, if in good condition, may be set 
again. 

In the care of a setting hen one of the 
first essentials is to make certain that she 
is free of external parasites. It is not un- 
common to see a hen leave the nest be- 
cause of the discomfort that lice or mites 
caused her. She should be thoroly dusted 
with sodium fluoride or with some other 
effective louse powder at the time she is 
placed on the nest and again on the four- 
teenth day. An egg that is broken should 
be removed from the nest for it may soil 
other eggs. Wash any eggs that may be 
badly soiled. If nesting material is soiled 


remove it and replace it with clean straw. 

In setting a hen move her to the new 
quarters just at dusk, when she will have 
the entire night to become accustomed to 
her nest. The next evening give her the 
clutch of eggs, which generally consists 
of either 13 or 15 eggs, depending upon 
the size of the hen. 

The essential of a good brood coop is 
one which will protect the hen and her 
brood from winds, drafts, rain, and 
enemies, and at the same time provide 
them with good living quarters. It need 
not be expensive; one eonstructed from 
dry-goods boxes may be made to serve 
the need very satisfactorily. There are 
many ideal coops on the market. If the 
coop has been used in previous years it 
should be thoroly cleaned, disinfected and 
allowed to dry out. 

At hatching time you will find it often 
best to leave the hen entirely alone. 
Frequently, however, a hen is found that. 
desires to leave the nest with her first 
few chicks. In such a case you will find 
it necessary to remove the chicks as fast 
as they are hatched. When the hatch is 
complete and all the chicks have dried 
off, they may be moved to their new 
home. 

Chicks hatched with a hen should be 
raised out of doors, the mother hen being 
confined to the brood coop while her 
brood is allowed to range. In order for 
the chicks to do their best they must get 
out into the sunshine and upon fresh 
clean ground. This does not mean you 
need to allow your chicks to become a 
nuisance to your neighbors. Chicks 
need shade during the hot summer days, 
so why not put up a one-inch mesh wire 
fence between your lot and that of your 
neighbors and plant a few shrubs or vines 
to hide it. Young growing stock will in 
no way do any particular harm to the 
garden or flowers, and will obtain much of 
their necessary feed from it. 

Upon the placing of the chicks in the 
brood coop the question of proper feeding 
arises. It, however, is not as vital a 
question as if you were artificially brood- 
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ing them, for the mother hen corrects 
many of the errors that are made in feed- 
ing. If properly cared for they will gain 
twenty six times their original weight by 
the age of three months. A newly hatched 
chick should not be given any feed until 
it is at least thirty six to forty-eight hours 
old, except milk and grit which stimu- 
lates the digestive tract to function, This 
riod of non-feeding gives opportunity 
for the chick to absorb the yolk sack 
which was drawn into its body just prior 
to hatching. A good way to do is to not 
give the chicks any feed until they appear 
good and hungry. Lusty chirping is a 
good indication and may well be used as a 
uide. . 

At the first feed the chicks may be 
given a light feed of mash, fed in dry 
form, or hard-boiled eggs chopped fine 
mixed with bread crumbs and oatmeal. 
It is a known fact that ground feed is 
more rapidly digested than whole or 
cracked grains. After a few days, partly 
to give variety and partly to increase 
palatability, some of the mash feed may 
be moistened and fed in small troughs 
while the dry mash is placed in hoppers 
to which chicks have access thruout the 
day. In mixing the moist mash estimate 
the quantity that will be eaten in the 
course of fifteen minutes and feed no 
more. A mash mixture which will give 
excellent results, was formulated at the 
University of Wisconsin and consists of 
80 lbs. yellow cornmeal and 20 lbs. mid- 
dlings; in addition has 5 lbs. ground bone, 
5 lbs. lime rock and 1 Ib. salt. The min- 
erals must be very fine in texture and not 
coarse. 

After chicks are a week to ten days of 
age they may be given as part of their 
ration a grain mixture. A very satisfac- 
tory feed can be made by mixing one 
part of finely cracked corn, and one part 
finely cracked wheat. It possibly would 
be best for you to buy a ready mixed com- 
mercial chick scratch which would con- 
tain a greater variety of grains. 

Chicks like tender green feed. Onions 
prove to be very satisfactory for the first 
few days. When sliced and cut in long 
pieces they give the chick something to 
pick up and play with, giving him both 
green feed and exercise. Exercise is so 
vital in the building of a strong healthy 
individual. Where chicks can range as in 
the garden they not only will obtain the 
necessary green feed but pick up insects, 
bugs, and worms, which furnish a part of 
the protein feed. If milk or buttermilk 
is available they should be given as a 
drink, and if not at hand, you will have 
to mix fifteen percent of either meat 
—_ or skimmilk powder with the mash 
eed. 





The photograph, below contributed by one of 
the readers of this department, shows a prac- 
tical pen for small chicks 
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this one Sure Wai 


Start Baby Chicks the On 
and Only Right Way i 


~ IT’S WITH DRY GRANULAR FOOD 






HAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT 








Dry Granular Starting and 
Developing Food, with Ani- 


mal Proteins, Buttermilk and 


Cod Liver Oil. 
All Complete in One Sack. 


Oat Meal provides vegetable 

proteins and fats — soft, 

easily digested. 

Meat and Bone for Animal 

Proteins, the acid Lysin and 

=e Lime Base for flesh and 
one. 


Millet Seed provides Starch 
Base. 


Charcoal for intestinal puri- 
fication—aids digestion. 
Wheat the Vegetable Protein 
Base-rich in Vitamines A, B 
and C. 

Milo and Kaffir the Carbo- 
hydrate base and distributor 
of such elements as protein, 
fat and ash. 

Clover Seed the Vegetable 
Fat or Oil Base with Vege- 
table Acids. 

Buttermilk for Animal Pro- 
teins, Vitamines and Lactic 
Acid—tonic effect. 

Lime Grit 99% pure lime 
carbonate, hard, herp pes 
soluble, functions in grinding 
and ag neutralizer—prevents 
over - acidity — aids in bone 
and muscle formation. 

Cod Liver Oil for Vitamines 
A, D and important intestinal 
salts. Preventive of leg 
weakness — 8 8 assimila- 


peed 
tion of all other ingredients. 
A substitute for Green Feed 
and Violet_ Ray Effect of 
Sunshine. Makes it possible 
to raise chicks indoors. 


Wonderful For Turkeys 
and Pheasants 











© F.B.C. Co. 


F. B. CHAMB 


CHICK FEED 


The Original and the Only No Corn— 





Made Right— 
No Bowel Trouble— 


Wheat and Oatmeal Base: A glance shows that Chamberlain’s 
PERFECT ~~ and Developing Food is different from other 
baby chick feeds. It contains nocorn. It has Wheat and Oatmeal 
asabase. These with ten other skilfully balanced materials supply 
Animal Proteins, Vegetable Proteins, Carbohydrates, Minerals, 
Vitamines and all other needed elements in the most convenient and 
economical form known. It’s both practically and scientifically 
complete in one sack. No other feed or combination of feeds can 
give such amazing results. 


The Original: Forty-one years ago this food was originated to 
overcome the difficulties common to the use of soft mash and corn 
feeds for baby chicks. Itis the original no-corn feed and the original 
dry granular feed. Last year it was fed to more than twenty million 
baby chicks. Test this food. Compare its results with ordinary 
mash and chain feeding methods and learn just why it is the largest 
selling baby chick starting and developing food in the world. 


Why No Corn: Corn is not a natural baby chick food. The size 
of the whole kernel points to this fact. Experience proves it. Its 
heavy acid content is a great disadvantage. Corn is rich in good 
food elements when germ life is intact. But mustiness and spoilage 
occur od when the germ is alive. This mustiness is fatal to 
baby chicks. Commercially handled corn is kiln dried to check 
spoilage. Kiln drying oT the germ life and thus removes 

esired nutritive properties. hese three considerations show risks 
80 great that corn is never used in Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 


Avoid Old Faults: Do not use mash feeds for baby chicks. 
When fed befure the nating Speen is working vigorously and 
when fed alone to any size chick, they bring endless trouble. They 
clog and cling to the walls of the throat and crop. They lower 
resistance to disease. When fed alone, they ferment and set up 
gaseous reactions that distend and weaken the fragile internal 
membranes and spread poisons through the system. ‘Thousands of 
chicks are lost annually as a result of “‘sour crop” and the inactivity 
of the digestive organs where such feeds are used. Play safe from 
the very start. eed dry granular food, the form most widely en- 
dorsed by Experimental Stations, Colleges and leading poultrymen 
everywhere, 


Use This Better Way: One sack will show all this food means to 
you. It’s perfectly dry, bright, clean and granular. It’s appetizing 
and palatable. ot one ounce of waste. Every detail of the 
chick’s delicate organism demands food in this form. Exercise is 
necessary. Scratching for this feed gives it. Keeps chicks rustling 
and active. Brings good circulation, deep breathing and fine 
digestion and elimination needed for health. Your chicks will 
consume it lustily to the last tiny particle and in so feeding get every 
typeand variety of ingredient you know ought to go into their crops. 
It forms a perfectly balanced complete food in the chick’s crop. 
It hasshown the way to raise baby chicks indoors or out, even without 
sunshine and green outdoor f Feeding mistakes are impossible, 
waste is eliminated and the greatest possible convenience gained. 
Learn all this feed means to you at once. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write for prices on 8 14, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. sacks. 
Originator and Sole Proprietor 


COMPANY 
140 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The First—The Oldest—The Largest Manufacturer of Starting Food in the World 


Over Twenty Million BABY 


Were Fed This Correct Way 





Use the Original—Never Successfully Imitated in 41 Years 
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Bossert Homes Cost 
Less---Look Better 
---Are Better! 


E design and build the finest 

portable homes you can buy. 
Homes distinguished by long and 
excellent service at a minimum of 
expense! 


The “Piping Rock’? (shown above) 
is one of our most popular models, 
combining the most desirable features 
of the bungalow type. 


Large, comfortable living room, 18 x 
9 ft.; 2 light and airy bedrooms, with 
windows on three sides, 12 x 9 ft.; 
kitchen, 6 x 9 ft., and bath, 6 x 9 ft. 
Living room has casement doors at 
each end opening on pergolas. Pierced 
panel shutters on all windows. 


Two people can erect the “sectional” 
home without experienced help. Right 
now, send for free catalogue show- 
ing this and many other beautiful 
BOSSERT HOMES. 


“Ready Cut $1213 
“Sectional” 2205 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 














LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
“Largest Lumber Plant in the East”’ 
1378 Grand Street (House Dept.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














y isready touse. Sure deatl 
to rats and mice. Quickest 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18“ Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
;Uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
Ohi 





Tes finest chicks wad fe Me On to ik coke 
h sta 





> 64 BREED Chickens, eugin. 
and ones — 4 
high quality, hardy and most profitable. 
Fow!ls, eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
ices. America’s great plant, Atit 33 yrs. 
Fine new 100 page book and catalog free. 


R.F.Neubert Co., Box 942, Mankato, Minn. 
Ohio Accredited Chicks Bx°%%., breeder, pelected, and 


authorized by Ohio State University. Quality guaranteed by 

this inspection. Order direct. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 

Big Catalog free. Shows prize winning stock. Write today. 
NEWARK ACCREDITED HATCHERY, E. W. Kemnitzer, Prop. 

90 Prospect St. Newark, Ohio 


LAN S& Poultry Houses: 


~ All styles, 150 illustrations, secret of ar eggs, 
and copy of “The Fuil Egg Basket.” cents. 
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A Valuable Fertilizer 


ARDENERS who keep fowls have a 

very valuable fertilizer for use in 
their gardens but many do not seem to 
know how to handle it to the best ad- 
vantage. To obtain the full value of this 
high grade fertilizer it is only necessary 
to observe a few simple rules. 

Do not stack your manure out-of-doors 
in the rain and storm, or you will lose a 
great deal of its value. Not very long 
ago I came across a small gardener who 
was throwing his manure away when his 
garden was greatly in need of a good fer- 
tilizer, and at the same time he was buy- 
ing commercial fertilizer for his crops. 
When I asked him his reason, I was sur- 
prised when he said that the manure had 
burned up several crops for him. Why? 
Because the manure being a highly con- 
centrated element was applied too heavily 
to tender crops and of course it burned 
them up. 

I take all my sifted coal ashes and use 
them on my dropping boards cleaning this 
off with the droppings from time to time 
as required. This applies only to coal 
ashes, as wood ashes have a different 
effect on chicken manure and should 
never be combined with it unless for im- 
mediate use. 


HE next step is to store ina perfectly | 
A dry board floor is best as | 


dry place. 
concrete is damp and the manure soon 
collects dampness and begins to lose its 
nitrogen, which is one of its valuable con- 
tents. For this reason the coal ashes are 
valuable in helping preserve the manure 
from dampness, keeping it dry and in per- 
fect condition. In using it on gardens I 
never use it in direct contact with tender 
plants but scatter it between the rows 
and cultivate it into the soil. Often in 
damp seasons quite heavy applications 
can be made between the rows without 
damage, but never in contact with the 
plants. Such crops as lettuce, chard, 
spinach, and the like, will be greatly bene- 
fited by quite heavy applications, if 
rightly applied. ‘Tomatoes and similar 
crops will stand limited quantities be- 
tween the rows. 

The difficulty with small gardeners is 
that they want too quick results and over- 
do the matter. 

While chicken manure is seldom used in 
liquid form, it can be used so with safety 
if need be, but care should be taken never 
to pour it directly on the plants or roots. 
Care in applying will bring success. It is 
well to remember that any fertilizer with- 
in reach of the root system of plants will 
sooner or later be taken up by them and 
utilized to advantage. 

Let me again emphasize that the 
manure be kept perfectly dry until ready 
for use. Do not store it in too large a 
heap and do not mix it with other ferti- 
lizers until you are ready to use it. While 
coal ashes contain no direct fertilizer 
they keep the manure in a dry state, 
making handling easier and nicer, and 
the fertilizer less concentrated.—A. D. 


Tompkins. 
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YouCan 
Have Water 


In any home, easily 
and cheaply, with 
the WITTE Engine 
and FREE Pump 
Jack. 


No More Back-Breaking Pumping! 


Sosimple any woman or even a child can operate it. 


$5 Down Buys Any 
Size Up To 10 H-P. 


The Dependable WITTE Throttling 
Governor Engine develops surplus 
horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, kero- 
sene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. 


REE Write today fo , big Free 
F E + doa “Book ond tae Piien 1s 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1731 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1731 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Prize Winners 
of the World 


“Aristocrat” customers all over America are 
hatching First Prize and Grand Champi on win- 
= ners from ‘‘Aristocrat” Barred Rock EGG Yo 
too, can have some of these wonder Showbird Sensations and 
Laying Beauties at very small cost yc ou. Get started now--in 
the cheapest way of all—w . tocrat™ eggs for hatching 
New 1926 Egg Catalog sent FREE! Write for it today! 


W.- D. HOLTERMAN Fancier, Box E, Fort a Indiana 











Pape Mammoth 
Single Comb 
Black Minorcas 


Non-setters, acknowledged prolif 
ic producers of premium white 
eggs and delicious meat, confined 
or on range: their elegance makes 
them supreme in the show r 
Free guide illustrates and = uotes 
on Scenteten pens; eg. 

hate me « old and "aati 
mat chicks. 








CHARLES G. PAPE, P.O. Box H-74, os Wayne, Ind, , U.S.A. 




















Scientifically hatched from standard, bred- 

to-lay stock. Develop rapidly into prolific 

layers. 100%, live delivery guaranteed. 12 

. FREE BOOK. Valuable 

chick guide.* Handsomely illustrated 

MILLERS Writefor book and prices today. Boz 43 
The Miller Hetchery, Heyworth, Ill. 














Box 47, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 











free. 
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CATALOG FREE. Order it to- 
verenrarees PAY STREAK CHICKS 
er Three grades to choose from. Select, 
[aes with prices $13.00 per 100 and upward. 
Write for free Catalog today. Tells about 
our 
and also how to feed and raise chicks. tis free. 
§~ Cooperative Breeding and Hatching Co., Box 113, Tire, Ohio. 
tate Seeseanees, Heavy laying or 
roses of customers ae, 
owe end Dae varieties. Big illustrated catalo; 
LTRY FARMS, Box 506,CLINTO 
anipping. Our tow price 
AEEEEED. “pis. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 
Pedigreed Laying and Exhibition 
a 
flock records and trapnested stock 
WEST POSSIBLE PRICES | a kA 
HICKS s3:25.2 

BOOKS ORDER 
ince few Gent ay ship 
causing a sensation. 

902, ” Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


tnstructive, Wlustraied catalog tr 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 


ACCREDITED 72 


or sir, we on them, agg § flatty chicks hatched 

well matured State Inspected stock, tested and bred for 
high egg production. Colored, illustrated catalog Free. 
RUSK FARMS, BOX 305 WINDSOR, MISSOURI 
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What Homes Were Like in 


Roman Times 
Continued from page 38 


spots with gardens and benches and 
playing fountains, with pools and cool 
colonnades. 

These open spaces were really the cen- 
ters of the household; about them the 
rooms were grouped ; the oce upants in 
passing from room to room crossed and 
recrossed them constantly. From the 
care with which the courtways were 
planned, their ornamentation of foun- 
tains and pools, of flowers and statuary 
and their convenient benches and cat 
walks, it is clear that they were con- 
st: antly lived in, favorite gathering places 
for the master of the house and his family 
and guests. 

Entering the ancient dwelling from one 
of the narrow streets of Pompeii, one 
comes first into a rectangular chamber, 
not unlike the modern hallway. From it 
one sees directly ahead the first of the two 
open spaces. It is smaller than the other 
courtyard, which lies farther back toward 
the rear of the house, and was less used 
tho it served an important utilitarian 
purpose, that of supplying rainwater for 
the use of the household. It has a colon- 
nade extending about its four sides, with 
roof slanting inward, which caught the 
water during rainy weather and caused 
it to drain down into a reservoir sunk 
in the floor of the court. 

To the right and left, opening into this 
outer courtway, are six small chambers, 
cubicula, or bedrooms, and beyond these 


two alcove-like recesses in which stood 
statues; likenesses, perhaps, of the an- 
cestors of the owner of the house. At the 


far end of the court, and opposite the 
outer door, is an interesting chamber, the 
Tablinum, where the master of the house 
received visitors and transacted his busi- 
ness affairs. 


HIS entire section of the structure 

was of asemi-public nature;it was the 
office of the owner as well as his residence. 
Sut beyond, occupying two-thirds of the 
area of the house, was the part devoted 
exclusively to the family. This, too, was 
grouped about an open space, but the 
court here was larger and much more 
attractive. The rooms, which opened 
upon a covered colonnade, likewise were 
larger, their decorations more elaborate 
and carefully executed, the whole more 
spacious. 

It was in this court that the Roman 
family which 2,000 years ago occupied 
this house spent much of its time. The 
spot was a very attractive one. In its 
center was a fishpond, a rectangular sheet 
of water with a fountain playing upon its 
surface. Paved walks extended about the 
pool and between the small trees and 
flower beds that filled the space, with 
here and there a statue or a marble seat 
among the shrubbery. Enclosing it all 
was the colonnade, a broad, covered pas- 
sage extending about the four sides; dur- 
ing the summer its coolness and shadow, 
contrasted with the brightness of the 
colorful garden, must have made it a 
delightful spot. 

Into the court opened the chief rooms 
of the house, dining room, bedrooms, 
chapel, kitchen, and—at the far end 
of the courtway—the Oecus, or drawing 
room, the largest in the house. Above 
this part of the structure was a second 
floor, divided into rows of small rooms, 


| 
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Seven-Room House No. 725 





The Story of Brick’’is an attractive booklet with 
|) beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and dis- 
cusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
) Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects, Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 120 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
| and small houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. Issued in four book- 





lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room a 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8room houses. 
entire set for one dollar; any one of the heathen, 








KERLIN WHITE LEGHORNS =e 


Large White Eggs. Alv Winter 
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» SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY BOOK -xex 
ne years: tt VARIETIES: Big book with nd, 
solos, gives fact about handling, f wy Prices 








Most Profitable Blood Tested 
White Diarrhoea. ste Yates, Bn! Te 
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heating costs and insurance rates—makes the Face Brick 
house, in the long run, the most economical to own. The 
facts are fully presented in“The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. |! 
Another one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 1 
interior arrangements, shown in our ‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans,” tal | 
Homes of 
. . oe 
Character and Distinction : 
HERE isa look of character and distinction in a beau- i 
tiful Face Brick house that makes an impressive appeal i 
to most home lovers. It expresses permanence as well as | 
charm. And what surprises many home-builderswhoin- _ | 
vestigate Face Brick, is that the savings that come with ‘ll 
this permanence—slow depreciation, high resale value, : | 
freedom from repairs, a minimum of painting, and lower ‘| 
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25 cents. Wecan supply complete working draw- 
ings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of | 
two-story six-room Face Brick houses, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles andin- [x 
terior arrangements, selected from 350 designs 
submitted in a nation-wide Architectural Com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working 
drawings for these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace |, 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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BABY CHICKS 84 cac% 


Miller Chicks, 
Easy to raise! Mature fa 100 per = out live dolivery. 
Beck of iller anon Wine for 40-pare catelon. mag 
iller Hatcheries, 


Box 519, Lancaster, Mo 


£69 Incubator + 
140 30 Days Trial 


=—1680- Pe $16. os with 


He 22.76. Se a Boney vincsbar, d 
isconsin Incubator Co. Box 7 72 





© direct. 
, Racine, Wis, 
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bout turni * 
with n wonderful Sunflower stra strain of pou 
ey Chicks an d Eggs. Bs Beautiful two color boo 
lights all poultry’ Fa Send postcard for it today. 
& Sunflower Poultry Farm rm, Box 47, Newton, Kans. 





i RUNNER DUCK AND A ga 


Tylle about best money makin wonton, eure, 
‘s anceve ley at 41-2 
ERS. Big white eggs. Get started 
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MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 
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Stahelin’s 


Free Book 


Strawberry Plants | 
Grape Plants—Fruit Trees 


BIG SAVINGS! | 


Stahelin’s plants have doubled profits for 
thousands of berryand fruit men. Our ex- 
clusive cultural methods and rich virgin 
soil are the reasons. Double your profits! 
Greater stamina and known producing 
qualities of Stahelin guaranteed plants 
will do it. Our new big catalog proves that 
for every dollar invested our plants will 
produce the biggest profits for you. Get 
this catalog now! 

MASTODON—The biggest ever-bearing 
strawberry grown. 18 filla quart. A sure 
seller that brings you big prices. Fully 
described in our new, big, free catalog. 
GRAPE PLANTS—Big yielding Concords 
Vigorous strains. Produce sure crops of 
fine, juicy, fruit. Ship well. None better— 
and our prices lowest in history. Free 
catalog describes all varieties, 

FRUIT TREES—Apple,peach,plum,cher- 
ries, pears. Hardy Northern grown stock. 
Finest quality. Also blackberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, asparagus. All guaran- 
teed. Lowest prices. | 


CATALOG FREE 


Send your name and address! Big 1926 
catalog will be sent FREE. Gives — 
direct-from-grower prices. Save money. 
Write today for this free book. 

F. C. Stahelin & Son, Props. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CoO. 
Box 21. BRIDGMAN, MICH. 




























































MAULES 
1926 
SEED BOOK 


BE SURE to get a copy of this 
remarkable seed book before you 
plan your garden and order your seeds. 
Your money back if not satisfied 
has always been and still is our busi- 
ness policy and therefore you take 
no chances in buying from Maule. 
Remember, too, that more than half 
a million satisfied cus- 

















year after year. 
Practically every order 
Wial\i is shipped within 24 

\\i hours after receipt. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 


893 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
| VIEST YING S IN 


Same quality furnished U.S. Govt. Dept. of 
Interior, County Agents, State University 
Bes lines of America. Live 

delivery, Drepeid. Low prices. Guaranteed 
ite Diarrhoea. Catalog Free. 

Poultry Yards, Box B-32 Crandall, ind 








jon Blood, Heavy Layers. Large, 
ay . Blood tested for White Diarrhoea. 
STOCK—EGGS—CHICKS. Low prices. Fine 


catalog in colors sent FREE. Write 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Boxgg , Monmouth, 
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used as quarters for the slaves who per- 
formed all the menial tasks of the house- 
hold. 

The partitions between the rooms are 
constructed of the same materials as the 
outer walls, but unlike the latter, which 
were left in their rough state, all the in- 
terior surfaces were carefully finished; 
either they were faced with marble or, 
more commonly, covered with a layer of 
hard, glazed stucco. The floors of some 
of the rooms are of stone blocks, smoothly 
and skilfully laid, while others are cov- 
ered with mosaic, laid upon a concrete 
base. The mosaic floors, colorful and 
elaborate in design, were reserved for the 
more important rooms. They are the 
most perfectly preserved ancient mosaics 
in existence; many of them have been 
taken up from the old houses of Pompeii 
and removed for better preservation to 
museums, chiefly to the National Museum 
at Naples, which shelters a vast amount 
of valuable relics recovered from this 
ancient town. 

But it was not in the floors alone that 
the owner of this ancient residence made 
use of color and elaborate design. The 
cement - covered walls were brightly 
painted, chiefly in shades of red and 
yellow. Most of the rooms in this and in 
other houses are entirely covered with 
mural paintings; very well preserved and, 
because of the light they throw upon the 
habits and customs as well as the cos- 
tumes and furniture of the period, of the 
highest value historically. In addition to 
their use as wall decoration the paintings 
frequently were skilfully employed for 
another purpose—that of making the 
rooms, by the ingenious use of archi- 
tectural vistas, appear much larger than 
they really are. The paintings of a room 
often tell, in a series of separate panels, 
a complete story, an illustration of some 
Greek myth. Others are merely pretty 
landseapes, bright costumes, graceful 
figures, their purpose to give small and 
rather dark rooms an appearance of 
brightness and light. 


O much for the house itself, with its 

sunny, flower-bordered courtyard and 
brightly painted walls. Its furnishings, 
the articles of decoration and utility with 
which it was filled, are no less interesting. 
To those who imagine that life during the 
Roman era was upon a primitive scale, 
the beauty and variety of the objects 
found in these ancient dwellings will prove 
a revelation. 

Like the mosaic floors, the household 
furnishings of many of the dwellings 
have been removed to places of safe 
keeping. In the Naples museum is an 
astonishing collection of household and 
personal articles of all kinds, from elabo- 
rate tables and chairs and lamps, vases, 
statues and glassware, to such homely 
domestic objects as bathtubs and stoves. 
Personal jewelry, toilet articles, writing 
materials, musical instruments, coins, 
locks and keys, scales, bells, even car- 
bonized fabrics and articles of food taken 
from the long-buried houses are to be seen 
in endless variety. These are, of course, 
tremendously interesting and valuable. 

Of particular interest is a large collec- 
tion of surgical instruments found in the 
house of a doctor, a wide variety of 
articles which show that surgical science 
2,000 years ago was by no means in the 
crude and primitive state we are likely to 
imagine. Drawing and mathematical 
instruments of precisely the type in use 
today throw light upon another phase of 
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MARCH 
Automatic 


RAIN for wee and 


Gardens 


Scientific watering makes better lawns 
and gardens—and costs less. This Handy Shift 
Rainmaker waters 6,500 square feet at one time 
—the work of 10 circle sprinklers. Saving in 
labor and water bills pay for it! Made in seven 
sizes, watering from 1000 to 6,500 square feet— 
(cut to less when desired.) Mounted on tripods 
or wheel carriages. Write for our catalogue and 
prices on‘‘ScientificLawn andGarden Irrigation.” 


March Automatic Irrigation Co. 
400 Western Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 








IFFERENT and better than you've everseen. 
Contains many new and tested varieties. 84 
pages of reliable cultural directions, with des- 
criptions of vegetables and flowers. Tlustrated. 


SEED SPECIALS! 


Simon’s six new Asters. American origin, very beau- 
tiful, and should bein every garden. 
Peerless Pink, Heart of France, 
Lady Roosevelt, New Red Sensa- 












tion.Crimson Giant, Laven- 50 
der Gem. All postpaid for c 


New Double Dahlia Flowered 
Zinnias. Largest of Zinnia 
family. Colors from white 
to dark red, including 
cerise, salmon pink, old rose, 

etc. hat (all cok 

ors, mix - 

paid ) post 15c 


I. N. SIMON & SON, (Est. 1890) 
438-E MARKET ST., Phila. Pa. 














Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all Breeds 
and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural colors, suitable for framing, 
FREE with several issues during year. 
Months’ Trial 1 5 
US lc stcmps accepted 4 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practica 
ic] remost Itrymen. 
Tyr Sis yrs. 81.50) 3 yr. $2: 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 36, Mt. Morris, IIL 


1000  Srckess— 


Ww hy be satisfied with less than half the 
profits your flock can produce? Instead 
turn losses into dollars. Get more eggs, 
and bigger hatehes. Raise more of the 
chicks.C ut feed bills .Our course gives tried, 
sure methods that double average poultry 
raiser’s profits—QUICK. Tells what todo 
—and what NOT to do—to be successful. 
FREE book explains. Write for copy today. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 501, Washington, D.C. 




















Poultry ,2%,, For Profits 
Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
encylopedia of pou!*ry information. Low prices & 
on fowls, eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. a. untfede 
Frank Foy & Sons, Box 33 Clinton, lowa 
have thé 


pond om BABY CHICK breeding 


and the best possible handling back of them. Every 
chick accredited. Literature and price list free. 








Our chickens 


* WASHTENAW HAZCHEBY, 2503 Geddes Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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the scientific learning of the times, just 
as every article of furniture, every deco- 
rative vase and statue and ornament, re- 
flects a high degree of artistic skill. 

The variety of these articles and the in- 
variable beauty and finish of their work- 
manship speak very plainly of the degree 
of civilization and comfort attained by the 
inhabitants of these houses that line the 
ancient streets of Pompeii. 


Every Garden Needs a Wind- 


break 


He” is your garden protected? Any 
garden protected from the north 
winds and slightly from the west will be 
much earlier and chances are thriftier 
than those that are not. 

The idea was understood by our fore- 
fathers and they practised it. I remem- 
ber years ago, asking my grandfather why 
they put up such a high board fence 
around his garden, and his answer was 
that it was to protect it from the winds. 
At that time I probably was not as much 
interested in the subject as I am today 
and of course did not follow it up. Ex- 
perience has taught me the full value of 
windbreak, whether natural or artificial. 
The cucumber crop is one that will show a 
remarkable difference protected from the 
winds. 

While it is impossible for the commer- 
cial grower always to protect his garden 
spots, there is no reason why the small 
home gardener cannot do so. The small 
grower has every advantage and can 
arrange windbreaks to suit himself. 
Hedges make excellent windbreaks and 
can be arranged very nicely around 
almost any garden on the sides needed so 
the north or west winds will have iittle 
effect on the tender plants. Boards and 
the like can be used as a temporary break 
until a hedge can be grown. 
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The Economical Home 


ONSIDER it alone from the standpoint of cost. Forget every- 
thing except cold dollars and cents. And—You'll build your 
new home of Natco Hollow Tile. It’s the most economical material 
you can buy. 
Not merely in Maintenance—in First Cost. The initial cost of 
a house of Permanent, Fire-Safe Natco Tile is very little more, 
if any, than a house of wood. And the cost of Upkeep: Well— 
Hollow Tile doesn’t rot or crumble: It doesn’t need painting: 
It can’t burn: Depreciation, Repairs, and Insurance are amazingly 
low—How can you draw a fair comparison? 
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I do not mean that certain vegetables 
should be shaded. All vegetables must 
have their proper amount of sunshine, 
which is always necessary for a thrifty 
growth. The idea is to protect all plants 
from the chilly winds that retard growth. 
Cold winds will dwarf your plants to such 
an extent that the yield will be greatly 


a protected garden in early stuff as I can HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


from an unprotected one, providing, of ® 
course, that the ground is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

Another important factor to consider is 
that ground swept by heavy north or 
west winds dries out quickly and holds 
little moisture. I have raised earlier and 
nicer tomatoes in a protected space than 
I did from the same grade and same age 
plants in the open lot. The profit per 
plant was nearly double! Protect your 
garden for earlier and nicer fruit -— 
A. D. T. 


Write for “‘Natco Homes’’—our new book. It's 
interesting, helpful and free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1116 Fulton Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN! 


Garden lovers who must temper their Enthusiasm with Economy are delighted wi 
artistic, gracefulness and very modest cost of the new Unadilla Yard and Garden Goewatioon 
Pergolas that protect from the too ardent sun; arbors that persuade the tem peramental vines 
upward; fences that guard your privacy; Grecian benches that lure you into the garden on 
moonlight nights—in truth, all the accessories and furniture that make you proud of your 
n, are now available at prices you can well afford to pay. 

Painted white, sturdily built of selected, durable lumber, this Unadilla furniture comes all 
ready te set up. Any piece adds value to your property. 

Send 10c for catalog giving descriptions and prices. 

Unadilla Yard & Garden Decorations. 


Made by 
UNADILLA SILO CO., 205 Clifton St., UNADILLA, N. Y. 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 

































CHICKS WITH PEP Ohio Accredit- 


———-—- ed. Inspectors 
authorized and trained by Poul. Dept.,Ohio State 
Univ. Prize winners National and other shows. 
High egg producers. Free range flocks. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free, 
Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box B, Holgate, Ohio 


All our advertisments are guaranteed 






. Ask a 
31. Address 
Land Commissioner 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















You Don’t Have to 
Go Out for Water 


In stormy weather—in rain, sleet, 
snow —cold—thermometer below freez- 
ing— possibly below zero—pump frozen 
—must be thawed out— 

A Goulds Autowater System is so easy 
to have and inexpensive to operate. It 
gives you faucets and running water 
anywhere you want it for only a few 
cents a week. You cannot afford to be 
without one. 

Ask for our Booklet Mwhich describes 
our complete line of electric and engine 
driven pumps and water systems. 

Goulds Autowater Systems may be 
purchased on deferred payments. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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IN2BLUR) 


FOR WINDSHIELD 





Apply Twice a Year 


You can now have real and perma- 


Windsl'eld Wiser nent relief from the danger and uncer- 


tainty of driving ‘‘Blindfolded”’ behind 
—Clear Vision a rain-blurred windshield every time 
Through tbe it rains. Simply apply NO-BLUR on 
Entire Windshield. your windshield every six months and 
you are always ready for Jupiter 
Pluvius. Whether spring showers or 
drenching downpours, NO-BLUR as- 
sures perfect vision through the EN- 
TIRE windshield. NO-BLUR is a 
clear liquid compound. You can't even see it 
on your windshield after it is applied and you 
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bS wouldn't know it was there but for its remark- 
ALND Be! able action each time it rains. No oil or grease 
Som ~S to collect dust. One application lasts six months 

CE A —will not wear or wash off. Even though your 

+ Ses car is equipped with a mechanical windshield 









‘ wiper you will welcome the added safety and 
It's Dangerous and convenience of being able to see clearly through 
Nerve Racking the entire windshield instead of a scant semi- 


circle. } comes complete with cloths 

to Drive for applying. Each can contains enough for 
“Blindfolded” several semi-annual applications. Price $1_at 
accessory dealers or sent postpaid direct. The 

Like This best dollar you ever spent. Kesults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., DEPT. A-56, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 








A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Sur- 
burbanites, Truckers, Florists, J 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, (1, 
Country Estates & Lawnwork, 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1035 33rd Ave. S.E. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FL OWE R SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Buy from the Grower 
50 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs,all colors 25c 
3 choice Dahlias, all different colors, each labeled 50c 
4 choice, mammoth flowered Cannas, all different 50c 
5 Very Choice Iris, all different colors, each labeled 50c 
10 large field grown, Hardy Plants,.all different labeled, $1 
ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA. 
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A pair of cotton gloves will protect the hands when applying the wax 


Brightening the Corners 


MARY ROCKWELL 


VEN tho the interior of your house 

does not call for new wallpaper and 
fresh paint this spring, there are many 
things you may do to make the rooms 
more shiny and bright for the coming 
months. At least each spring we go over 
the rooms in our home in the following 
way and have come to the conclusion that 
the results obtained are well worth the 
time and small amount of money in- 
volved. Of course, when a room calls 
for new paint or paper or other improve- 
ment, the results are even more gratify- 
ing. 

First of all in the shine-up campaign 
each spring come the floors. If your 
rooms are carpeted there is nothing 
to do but to clean thoroly the covering, 
but if you use rugs—and most of us do— 
there is the strip of flooring around the 
edge which must be shiny and new- 
looking. Our floors are varnished so each 
spring and several other times during the 
year we roll back the rugs, roll up our 
sleeves, and, armed with stiff scrubbing 
brush and warm soapsuds we clean the 
floors thoroly, rinsing them and rubbing 
dry with a clean cloth. When absolutely 
dry we apply a coat of wax, polishing well 
with a waxer. A brick covered with sev- 
eral thicknesses of soft cloth (preferably 
wool) makes a good substitute if you 
have no waxer. Electric waxers may often 
be rented for a 
small sum and these 





prefer to do that work first. The varnished 
woodwork is washed with clean, mild 
suds, rinsed off thoroly and rubbed com- 
pletely dry, working on but a small sur- 
face at a time. When dry a small amount 
of wax is applied and rubbed briskly in 
with a soft cloth or polishing mit. The 
woodwork in some of the rooms is of 
enamel and this is usually cleaned by rub- 
bing it with a damp cloth on which a few 
drops of clear furniture polish have been 
dropped or with a cloth wrung out of 
liquid wax. Dry carefully with a cloth. 

After the floors and woodwork are 
brightened up, the rugs are given atten- 
tion. A rug, if its life is to be prolonged, 
should not be beaten but should be 
cleaned with a vacuum cleaner. If the rug 
seems very bad it may often be made 
presentable for two or three dollars at the 
rug cleaners. You may do a good job of 
renovating the rugs yourself at home in 
this way if the colors are fast, as they are 
in good rugs. First, get out all of the dirt 
possible, then move it to a sunny place 
on the lawn and scrub it hard with mild 
soapsuds and a stiff brush. Wipe off with 
a cloth wrung out of clear water and go 
over it again with a cloth dipped into 
warm water to which have been added a 
few drops of ammonia. 

Before moving the furniture back into 
place we go over each piece carefully. 
The upholstered 
and overstuffed 





of course give a very 
fine polish. The 
floors near the doors 
need extra cleaning 
and sometimes there 
are discolorations 
which must be re- 
moved with a spe- 
cial preparation 
bought for that pur- 
pose. If floors are 
in too bad condi- 
tion they call for 
more drastic treat- 
ment but that is an- 
other story. 

While we are 
working on _ the 
floors we give the 
woodwork a. little 
extra attention also, 
tho sometimes we 








pieces of furniture 
are cleaned with the 
vacuum and_ the 
woodwork of furni- 
ture, picture frames 
and the like are 
rubbed with liquid 
wax until they 
shine. Clean cur- 
tains are then put 
up, fresh ecretonne 
coverings and 
bright new pillow 
tops added and 
(Cont. on page 90 





A small basket for 

the wax, polish, dust 

cloths and the like ts 

a step-saver on clean- 
ing day 
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A group of evergreens ready to be planted. The ball of earth should be kept 
moist until the trees have been set 


Evergreens for Every Home 


LOU RICHARDSON 


N? lawn or garden is completely land- 
+‘ scaped unless it includes somewhere 
in the plantings a group of evergreens, 
for conifers of all kinds bring a richness 
to the landscape not obtained in any 
other way. They must, however, be more 
carefully placed and cared for than decid- 
uous shrubs and trees for they are rather 
more expensive and somewhat harder to 
grow. 

For the small city lot evergreens may 
be used to especially good advantage as 
foundation plantings or in small groups 
in the perennial border. Before the trees 
are set—let your dealer advise as to the 
best time for your locality—prepare the 
soil carefully. The greater number of 
conifers do best in a well-drained, well- 
fertilized garden loam. The trees should 
be moved with a good ball of earth which 
has been kept moist and should be set 
out as soon as possible after they arrive. 
Cultivation is necessary while the trees 
are small and the straggly ones will be 
greatly benefited by applications of 
liquid manure. During hot, dry weather 
a mulch of grass clippings should be 
placed around the roots and in the au- 


tumn a heavier mulch of manure should 


be used. Do not set the trees too near the . 


foundation. 

In arranging the conifers to best ad- 
vantage look into conditions carefully. 
Nature is the best teacher in this respect 
and a study of some of her. natural 
groupings will give good examples of 
what effects may be obtained. Your 
dealer having studied such pictures will 
know how to arrange your plantings 
effectively. 

As a general rule evergreens should be 
planted in relation to something so that 
the beauty of each tree will stand out 
definitely as a picture. For that reason 
different varieties of evergreens may be 
grouped to good advantage. They also 
work in well with deciduous shrubs 
noted for winter beauty such as dog- 
wood, snowberry, coralberry, and the 
like and are equally attractive as a back- 
ground for azaleas, peonies, crabapple 
lilacs and other spring-blooming plants 
and shrubs. They are a beautiful foil for 
white birch trees the year round. 

There are many hardy conifers which 
will do well in any locality and some 


A good arrangement of foundation plantings 
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ine your children against speeding cars A. 
snapping dogs. 

Fence Your Lawn 
Enclose your lawn with an Anchor Fence. Makes 
a safe and effective playground enclosure. Protects 
the flowers and shrubbery, too 


Easy to Install 
Anybody can install an Anchor Lawn Fence. You 
don’t have to be a mechanic. Especially designed 
for easy erection. Complete directions furnished; 
easy to follow. 


Attractive—Strong—Durable 
Made of strong steel Chain Link Wire. Steel 
Posts. Firm—because Anchored. Permanent—be- 
cause Galvanized. A real fence of enduring con- 
struction—at a price that only our quantity pro- 
duction and large manufacturing facilities could 
make possible! 

Write now for free Catalog No. 64. Contains 
complete information, photographs, etc. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 

11 East 38th St. «New York, N. ¥. 
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A Real Fence 
at a Reasonable Price 





The Flowersor 
Vegetables you 
would liketosee grow- 
ing in your garden— 
read all about them 
inBurpee’sAnnual; 
the World’s Great- 
est Garden Book. 
Mail the coupon for a 


ay and free packet of 
—your own choice. 


- — — TEAR HERE — —-—~-- 


, W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





926! BOs They ¢ 230uNe 
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Send me B *s Annual with Order. Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpge's s Seeds, 
Name........+. cccece Goeectecsecceeocesens oceceds 
BR: D. GP BB. ccccccccece snncdeweobowss besnudebasa’e 
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a Deutzia, Forsythia, Weigelia; Spirea. 
N NURSERIES; 5 Narrows Rd; PERRY; 0, 














Why take chances? Set plants you know will 
grow w and yield big. Save money too—by buying 
irect from the grower at 50% saving. Send right 
now for yourcopy ofour Big reecatalog. 58pages 
f valuable advanced in ormation. 
Truthfully describes all leading varieties of 
Strawberries, Red and Black 1 ny ey 
Blackberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Plants, Shrubs and Gladioll Bulbs. 
Shows — and fruit in true fullcolor. Ifyou 
plant stock chieSpring youactually need 
this book —t e result of 51 yearsexperience de- 
veopns and perfecting hardy, northern grown 
strains—the kind that grow everywhere and pro- 
guce big profit grote: the kind that will make money 
or you oday. 


“VALUABLE 
NEW VARIETIES 
RED GOLD pee ae =—- 
insize, pee Ee ag ntemeggaenery 
MASTODON fi Everbesting Straw- 
berry, thrives on light or heavy soil. 
others 3 to 1. ae oeee A a yy a 
ALFRED Gerry. hardy, vigorous, produces 
berries 2 inches long, sweet as ane Big yielder. 
ga pane asiclen Bush by hon rorarhmail, Wetteus Som, 

HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box i5, Stevensville, Mich. 











Brown’s Auto-Spray 
No. 1 isthe garden td 
orite, compressed air 


model. Suitable for any 
liquid—insecticide, fun- 
gicide, white-wash, cold 
water paint, disinfect- 
ant, etc. Easy pressure 
of hand grip releases 


spray. misty cloud un- 
der high pressure, or 
solid stream. It gets the 
hidden pests and insures 
prolific, thrifty gardens. 


BUILT FOR LONG 
STEADY SERVICE 
Guaranteed against 

fects. Equipped with 


clog-proot neeale. 3% 
gal. brass or galv 
tank. 


FOR LADIES 


No. 50 same as No.1. 2% gals. Light and dur- 
able. Many other styles. Catalogue on request. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 


898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 


300 VARIETIES 1 0C 
FLOWERS 

To get our seed and nursery 
book into the hands of flow- 
er growers, we will send you 
our Big Bargain Flower Gar- 
den Package of 300 Varieties 
of Flower Seeds for only 10c. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
221 Floral Dept. , Galesburg, Mich. 


CATALOGFREE 
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which are at their best only in certain 
soils and under certain conditions. The 
following varieties comprise a_ partial 
list of hardy evergreens for every locality. 
Your dealer will be glad to mention addi- 
tional ones which will thrive in your sec- 
tion of the country. 

Pinus resinosa (red pine) is a hardy 
evergreen of abundant foliage which 
adapts itself to a variety of situations and 
soils, thriving even in clay. This is an 
important pine for bold effects. 

Pinus mugho (mugho pine) is another 
hardy variety suitable for small gardens. 


“It forms a wide base near the ground and 


grows into a gracefully shaped dwarf tree. 
It may be used advantageously as an 
entrance planting. 

Picea pungens (Colorado spruce) is an 
especially beautiful tree when young, and 
it is best planted in groups. Its bluish 
foliage makes a pleasing contrast to other 
evergreens. Some of the varieties are, we 
are sorry to say, susceptible to insect 
enemies. 

Thuja orientalis is a lovely tree, pyra- 
midal in effect. The branches are dense 
and the foliage is a deep green. The 
common name is Oriental arborvitae. 

Juniperus horizontalis (creeping juni- 
per) is very good in rock gardens. -This 
variety makes a good carpet of green and 
is hardy in practically all locations. 

Taxus cuspidata (Japanese yew) will 
survive severest winters. The rich green 
foliage retains its loveliness the year 


‘round, thus making it a very desirable 


tree. 

Abies balsamea (balsam fir) may be used 
best as a filler in planting since it retains 
its good looks but a few years. During its 
first years it is extremely beautiful, 
which compensates for the shortness of 
that period. 

Picea Engelmanni is a tree of bluish- 
green foliage which is much used for 
ornamental planting. It grows in clay 
loam but not in sand and will not with- 
stand hot, dry summers. 

Picea canadensis albertiana (Black 
Hills spruce) is a good tree free from 
insect enemies. It has a rich, green foli- 
age and is hardy as well as attractive. 

Abies concolor (white fir). This fir, 
which should be planted in moist soil 
for best results, is dignified and attrac- 
tive. Pyramidal in shape. 

Pseudotsuga douglasi (Douglas fir) is a 
tree of rare beauty which thrives best in 
moist, well-drained soil. Allow plenty of 
room when planting for spread of 
branches. . 

Pinus ponderosa (Ponderosa pine) is a 
very slow-growing tree—attractive and 
free from insect enemies. 

Juniperus sabina is a low-growing 
variety which does well in practically 
any location. Good for a foreground 
planting. 

Juniperus virginiana (red cedar) is a 
good variety for poor soils; a common 
tree but beautiful in appearance. 

When planning a grouping of ever- 
greens be sure to include a hemlock or 
spruce near the entrance to the house, 
to be used as a living Christmas tree 
during the holiday season. Of*course it 
must be set so that electric wiring may be 
easily carried to the tree. 
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“ay | / EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
Roses, $1 735 Bridge St. Hampton, 














Exceptional Bargain Offer 


Flowering Shrubs 


Good until April Ist. only 
and subject to stock being 
unsold upon receipt of order. 


6 Shrubs 18 to 24 inches = ’ 2 to3 feet $3.96 
12 vel 00’ 7.60 
25 ” ” ” ” ” A ‘00 s, 9) 9 ” 13 50 
50 ” ‘? ” ” ” 19. 00 oes 9) oF ” 25 00 

100 ” ” ” ” ” 36.00 o, oP OF ” 45.00 


These prices are made possible by the removal of 
our present nurseries to new and larger quarters. 
The above collections may be selected from 
twenty-six varieties specified in our general cat- 
alogue, which will be sent upon request. 


ELLIOTT LANDSCAPE & NURSERY CO. 
Box 113, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Members Ameri ican Association of Nurserymen 


PLANT BIG TREES 


Why wait four or five years for trees to grow when for 
yw 4 cents more you can have the immediate fruiting, 
ade i :f and greatly increased home valuation. 


Big Fruit Tree Collection 


6extra s arden 
Regular value $12 {cx sie gorden 
1 Black Oxheart Cherry Tree, 
Red June Plum, Baldwin Apple, 
Montmorency Cherry, Bartlett WELL 
—_, — Peach, at special BRog 
introductory 
price of only $6. 75. 














ep rien, ones sep, Soouties TRE 
Wells Bros.—Big Tree Nurseries (CATALOG 
Dansville, N. Y. 





TREES € PLANTS 





LOW PRICES -CHOICE STOCA 


Thousands of Fruit Trees, all best var~ 
feties. Peaches a specialty. Evergreens, 
Shrubhery, includi unusually fine Cal- 
ifornia Privet and Japanese Rarberry. 
Buy direct from the grower, at growers 
low prices. Write for price list. 
WESTMINSTES, NURSERY 

Dept. 9 Westminster, Maryland 


‘ Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
—S=—— 

GRAP Can't you taste thelr 

aromatic juicy sweetness: 


ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
You can pick such Grapes if you plant 





















ts. Write for free Catalog of 

Fruits and Ornamentals; ase — List. 
a 1 

Box gf nos NUR —_ 





your home with these at small outlay. 
from your own garden. 
CONCORD is the 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum and Pear Trees—ail budded from 
bearing orchards. Also Grapes, Straw- 

rous roots. 
standard Diack grape for vineyard and gar- 
den. Choice sowern shrubs and small fruit 
plants. Catalog FREE. Estab. 59 years. 


ae and Raspberry Plants and Aspar- 
T. &. HUBBARD CO., Box 16, Fredonia, N. ¥- 
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Under The Library Lamp 


Continued from page 30 


I should think they would make excellent 
family reading of this sort. 

I do hope the J—’s will like “A Little 
Boy Lost” by W. H. Hudson. It seems to 
me it must appeal even to Bruce. (A boy 
of his age and practical type is the hardest 
of all to please in such a family, but once 
he learns to like to read, he will find his 
own books and gravitate toward them 
quite naturally.) Children and young 
people with the least possible interest in 
“nature” love Hudson’s South American 
descriptions—they are so simple and at 
the same time so vividly beautiful. 

“Uncle Remus,” as most of you know 
already, is a collection of funny old 
southern plantation stories in which all 
the tales of Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Wolf, the 
Tar Baby, etc., are told by an old darky, 
Uncle Remus, in his cabin. Children 
nearly always like these stories, and unless 
Father J— is a man who “shies away” 
from dialect—most men like reading it 
aloud to appreciative listeners—he will 
greatly enjoy the book. In my opinion, 
every family of growing children should 
know Uncle Remus, and also their fathers 
and mothers. 

I shall be very curious to know what, 
if anything, happens in the J— family this 
spring at the ‘family reading hour.” It is 
somewhat hard to advise a family with- 
out knowing each member, but I firmly 
believe that “Tom Sawyer’ judiciously 
applied will solve the problem. But be 
continually sensitive to the direction of 
your various children’s young curiosities, 
Mrs. J—, and let your mind keep a step 
ahead of them. If Alice evinces any in- 
terest, however slight, in nature study— 
or poetry—or far countries, help her to 
get books at the public library that will 
open up to her young imagination further 
fascinating possibilities along these lines. 
If Bruce wants only books on “how to 
make things,” help him to get these 
books, for in one of them may be the key 
to his future development. 

A mother’s job—there is nothing like it. 
And if she has imagination, and sym- 
pathy, and books to help her, there is 
almost no end to what she can do. 





Growing Better Lilacs 


OW that each year seems to bring 
out rarer and more beautiful vari- 
eties of lilacs, those of us who love them 
are all interested in how to make them 
bloom most luxuriantly in our gardens. 
An old Dutch gardener has the most 
beautiful lilacs I have ever seen, his bush- 
es each year being huge masses of gor- 
geous bloom, and each spray being larger 


than those of similar species of his neigh- | 
bors. One day he imparted to me the! 
secret of their luxurious growth. He al-' 
ways saved all the old shoes of the family, ! 
and all the old bones, and these he placed : 
at the bottom of the deep holes he dug for’ 
his lilacs. Over these bones and shoes he. 
sprinkled a very little good black soil, 


filled the hole with water, and then put in 


his lilacs. The rotting shoes and bones; 


fertilized the lilacs. 


Fish heads were also carefully sayed| 


by him and planted in the ground-at the 
base of lilacs and other shrubs; to keep 
away insects, he said, and also to aet as 
fertilizer.--At all events his shrubs and 


‘plants were never molested by insects 
and he had the most beautiful garden in 


thitt locality —Mrs. F. T. L. 
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To Modernize or to Reshingle 
Will Increase Your Home Values 


‘— are many comfortable old homes today of wonderful material and construction 
that need only. improved outward appearance. In some cases, WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles eitherin 16” length laid with 714” exposure or in 24” length laid with 10” or 1144” 
exposure directly over the old siding, with furring strips around windows is all that has to 
be done. In a cases slight remodeling or the addition of an enclosed porch and sleep- 
ing porch will further increase the value of the property. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles over old siding will cost only one-quarter to one-half 
more than a good repainting job. WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles will give you a new 
roof that will not have to be replaced in a lifetime. 

There are many color combinations and many special treatments possible. Write for book- 
let “Making Old Houses into Charming Homes” 
and a free set of color photogravures showin 
different WEATHERBEST color treatments. if 
you will give dimensions of roof and sidewalls and 
name of your lumber dealer and builder, we will 
see that you get estimates of cost promptly. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO.., Inc. 
1002 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant—Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 
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Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
1002 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send We;tuersest Color Photogravures, Color Samples and literature showing lower, cost of 
Weatuensest Sidewalls. j 
O Book of ‘Beautiful Roofs’ 





© Book on Modern.zing and Reshingling 
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imple, Easy and Pleasant 
** Spraying the Home Garden” is a little book devoted to the needs of home 


gardeners. It makes spraying simple and easy, and is as much appreciated by 
the professional as by the amateur. As your dormant’spray (while the leaves 
are off ), Scalecide, alone, does all that any com- 
bination of dormant sprays can do, Itis simple, 7 es 
easy and pleasant to use. As your summer Scalecide Prices 
spray for trees, slrubs, vines, ‘vegetables, Delivered 

fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide—the only fun- elivered East 
gicide which can used on all vegetation. of the Mississippi 
‘Spraying the Home Garden” tells how and 50-gal. bbls. $38.00 





















when to use these sprays, and tells what other 15 gals. 11.50 
simple combinations are necessary for com- — 13.50 





te control of arnamental and garden pests. 
nd for it today. It is free. If your dealer 
can’t supply you with Scalecide and Sulfo- 
éide order direct from us. B. G. Pratt Co., 
Dep’t 44, 50 Church Street, New York. 
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Protect Spring Plants with 


CEL-O-GLASS 


Make your spring planting more successful 
by using unbreakable CEL-O-GLASS for 
your coldframes and hot-bed sash. This 
lightweight weatherproof material is a great 
improvement over ordinary fragile glass. It 
keeps heat in and keeps cold out. Positively 
protects plants from frost. Temperatures 
are always higher under CEL-O-GLASS 


than under glass or any other material. 

You can build your own frames with CEL-O-GLASS. 
Hammer, tacks and a pair of ordinary shears are the 
only tools you need to fasten it in place. No glazing 
—no breakage. 

There are many other uses for CEL-O-GLASS around 
the home. Useit for poultry house windows. It 
lets through the stimulating "ULTRA- Violet rays of 
the sun which make chickens grow healthier and 
faster and lay more eggs. Use it for garage, 
barn and cellar doors and windows, sun porches—in 
fact most any place where you use glass. It is 
economical, Gunite and neat in appearance. Now 
is the time to try it. 

If your hardware, seed or implement dealer cannot 
supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS, send us $5 
for a trial size roll, postpaid, containing 33 square 
feet. Only one to each person. Write for instruc- 
tive folder No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 








WASHINGTON'S 


NEWEST AND MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED 


HOTEL 


Mayftower 


Ce ee Se 
Y BETWEE! 
Wire THOUSE & DUPONT © CIRCLE 


-. THE CENTER OF ... 
DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 
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GLADIOLUS 


originated and harvested by Riehers arg Stoner hive. 
seis aret niversal cl choice of Gladiolus 
gardens. Our bulbs ere suncured for 6 weeks oy desing thus as- 
qurina maximum vitality and growing pow, | undreds Me our customers 
in all parts of the worl 3 our bulbs pr looms ve > size, 
of color and vi, be growth, and add dietinetion A 
Uli descriptions of ner Gladiolus in our deluxe hook ‘picturing in 
pL colors many of-our r popular varieties, also our Monster Petunias, 
Hybrid De hiniums and other specialties Valuable cultural directions 
r. Diener's long. a. experience in raising Gladiolus, etc. 


Mention a Bopes How Homes and Gardens and se by send this book f; it you 
anta ti sized Diener Diener 

Ucloe, ress seouler es cost et $255. frig AF 2 ra 

RICHARD DIENER CO. KENTFIELD, CAL. 

RICHARD DIENER CO.» Inc.» Box Y-6064-G, KENTFIELD, CAL. 


CO., Inc., Box Y-6064-G 
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The Busy Woman’s Garden 


Continued from page 40 


before breakfast, if one happens to like 
early rising. I wish to stress the latter 
point, however, for I am well aware that to 
some there isno greater penance than to get 
out of bed before it is absolutely necessary 
and also to do work of any kind before 
breakfast; gardening, the moment it be- 
comes a penance, loses one of its greatest 
advantages—that of being delightful, as 
well as a healthful and useful occupation. 
I could not refrain, however, from sug- 
gesting this pre-breakfast hour to those 
who enjoy spending it out of instead of in 
bed, remembering the many dewy and 
enchanting summer hours before break- 
fast I myself have spent in dual garden- 
ing—the most enjoyable of all gardening 
—1in our backyard. 

We find, also, that the hour before 
supper, in this daylight-saving age, is a 
splendid time for this work. ‘Clothes!’ 
I hear someone exclaim in horror. Yes, I 
grant you that it isn’t an ideal time as to 
one’s costume; but we have found that, 
by selecting our job, and being careful, 
that one’s clothes, even if of immaculate 
white, suffer little. We do much of our 
cultivating at this time, and that’s a 
clean, lady-like occupation. If we want 
to transpiant—after supper is an ideal 
time for this, of course—we change our 
clothing. If we have a real gardening 
bout before us in the daytime, as in case 
of delayed and pressing planting, or if 
things get dead of us, we feminines— 
there are two of us—always wear garden- 
ing clothes. These aren’t the conven- 
tional farmerette costume, excellent as it 
is, as it doesn’t become us, and we live in 
a neighborhood where you are likely to 
receive a visit from your most immacu- 
lately attired, dainty neighbor of leisure 
when you are literally up to your ears in 
honest garden dirt! Our gardening attire 
is a simple gingham dress that can be 
washed in five minutes and ironed in the 
same length of time; or, if crepe or seer- 
sucker, shaken out with no trip to the 
ironing board; and, above all, garden 
shoes, heavy and thick-soled, which are 
left in the shed after use. 





Brightening The Corners 


Continued from page 84 


everything else in the room cleaned and 
brightened up. We are then ready to 
greet spring with a smile. 

When we bought the linoleum for our 
kitchen three years ago we did not know 
that it was best to wax it, and it has be- 
come worn in spots so now each spring 
we clean the linoleum carefully, keeping 
off. from it until it,is dry and then apply 
a coat of clear varnish. This protects the 
linoleum considerably and adds much to 
the appearance. We waxed our bath- 
room linoleum (this linoleum is inlaid) 
whien it was put down and by repeated 
waxings it is always kept bright. and 
clean. 

Thus each year we obey the old song 
and “brighten the corner where we are.” 
We try not to economize falsely on paint 
or wallpaper and each spring we make it 
a point to buy something new for the 
home—something to make our home more 
comfortable. 
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Patrick Conway 
Jemous band- 
o sce Conns 


Use Your Talent, Now ow - 


That longing to play sor-e instrument, to 
express yourself in music, can be quickly 
and easily gratified. Choose any Conn in- 
strument, you'll win pleasure and profit in 
the shortest time. Remember Conn is the 
only maker of every instrument for the band. 
Endorsed by Spcemost, — for beauty of tone, 
perfect scale, reliable 

Free Trial; henar ment Write 


for free book “Success in Music” [- 
and details of trial offer. Mention i 
instrument S] 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
366 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Cc WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


5 Garden ROSES 








Mailed Postpaid S$ 
oo ame address. Guar- 

to reach you in 
Sood g conditian. 
All G&R roses are grown 
in Iarge quantities, which 
enables us to sell them 

oderate prices. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


8H Pee-pen ee all colors .......$1.00 
10 gue we ccevcccccccccocooseccs 1.00 
8 German ‘eal 7 = ecccescescccccceves 1.00 
3 Hardy Climbing  Roses—Mary Wallace, Ros- 
arie, Climbing Am. Beauty, 1-yr-old ...... $1.06 
6 Decorative Ferns caccccccscscccccccceseeese PR 
SERED TORMED cccpccsscccccscscecocccccsss 1.00 


or OF FER—. 


THE oo & REESE COMPANY 


rose grower the wo: 
Dept. 310 abies Sprinatietd, Ohle 





‘You can play the scale in an hour and play 
Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Semagnene 














DAHLIA Ene ea 
hybridized and California seed at the 


lowest cst prices. Send apd for gist. ants 



















S the Christian Church has 
been responsible for the 
protection and preservation 

thru the centuries of some of the 
greatest art treasures of the world, 


The Music of 


The Christian Religion 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


All the Best Music of Our Time 
Had Its Beginning In the Church 






length of time during which the 
tones should be held, but whether 
or not the idea was original or 
whether he was merely writing 
down the discoveries of other 


30 has that church also been the mother of ment of music writing was the invention church writers who came before him, is 
the art of music as we have it today. of the musical staff—the lines upon which still a question. It was not until the 
Music in its crude forms goes back be- notes are written—by the monk Hucbald fifteenth century, however, that notes 
yond the dawn of civilization, but as an of the tenth century and its further de- with round shapes such as the ones which 


art it did not really begin until 
some little time after the birth 
of Christ when the Roman 
Catholic priests were endeav- 
oring to arrange a definite 
ritual for their church. For 
more than a thousand years 
after the birth of Christ, the 
church put forth every pos- 
sible effort to bring under its 
influence the art, poetry and 
music of the oak in its en- 
deavor to bring the nations of 
Europe from their pagan be- 
liefs to the Christian religion. 
The seat of the church was 
first in Rome, then in Con- 
stantinople and then back to 
Rome. Great cathedrals were 
built thruout the continent and 
the ablest artists and sculptors 
of the times.decorated them 
and so it was only natural that 
the greatest musicians of the 
day gave of their best to the 
church. 

Tradition tells us that as far 
back as 582 B. C. a Greek 
philosopher named Pythagoras 
invented a system of four tones 
called the Tetrachord, a com- 
bination of two of which led to 
the first scale of one octave. 
Other Greek scale systems 
were invented at about the 
same period, but as a whole 
the Greek system was very 
difficult to follow and under- 
stand, and there were as yet 
no successful means of writing 
down musical sounds. It was 
to fall to the lot of the monks 
and early church musicians to 
evolve the old scales and modes 
to such a degree that many cen- 
turies have not stripped them 
of their austere and haunting 
beauty, and to develop a sys- 
tem of musical notation with- 
out which future musical de- 
velopments would not have 
been possible. Outstanding 
among the earliest church writ- 
ers were the Popes, Gregory 
the first, second and third, 
from about the sixth to the 
eighth centuries A. D. Their 








SUGGESTIONS FOR EASTER PROGRAM 


The all-important period in the Church calendar is Passion 
week, culminating in the celebration of the highest point in 
the Christian year, Easter Day. Exhaustless sources of music 
written for this season are accessible in the —— of hymns, 
anthems, cantatas and oratorios. A very interesting program 
may be arranged by starting with the very early hymns and 
carols and building the program chronologically, according to 
periods of authors and composers, up to the present time. These 
program suggestions are published early so that readers will have 
ample time for the preparation of their programs before Easter. 
The anthems listed below are in octavo form and are available 
thru the H. W.Gray Company, Church Publiskers, New York City. 

Easter Hymns 
Latin Hymns: 

‘*‘The Royal Banners Forward Go.’’ Author: Fortunatas; 
year, 530-609. Tune: 11th Century Plainsong. 

**Ah, Holy Jesus.’’ Author: Heermann, 1630. Tune: 11th 
Century Plainsong. 

**At the Cross.’’ Author: From the Latin, 12th Century. 
Tune: Mayence, 1661. 

**Alleluia—The Strife Is O’er.’’ Author: Unknown, Tune: 
Palestrina, 1515-1549. 

Greek Hymns: 

‘*The Day of Resurrection.’’ Author: St. John of Damascus, 
750. Tune: J. Michael Haydn, 1737-1806. 

**Come Ye Faithful.'’ Author: St. John of Damascus, 750. 
Tune: Arthur Sullivan. 

German Chorales: 

**O Sacred Head Surrounded.’’ Author: St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, 1091-1153. Tune: Hassler, adapted by J. S. Bach, 
1685-1750. 

**Come See the Place.’’ Author: Unknown. Tune: Isaak, 
adapted by J. S. Bach, 1685-1750. 

**At the Lamb’s High Feast.’’ Author: Unknown. Tune: 
Hintze, adapted by J. S. Bach, 1685-1750. 

English Hymns: 

**Our Lord Is Risen.’’ Author: John and Charles Wesley, 
1740. Tune: from Psalmodia Evangelica,’’ 1789, 

**Jesus Christ Is Risen Today.’’ Author: Charles Wesley, 
1740. Tune: from ‘‘Lyra Davidica,’’ 1708. 


Easter and Lenten Anthems 





An Easter Hallelujah......... Vulpius, 16th Cent. Traditional 
(arr. by Clarence Dickinson) 
A saps eer BOO. os oo cs2e0ese ces 15th Cent. ‘Traditional 
When the Dawn Was Breaking....... Traditional Polish Tune 
Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus...... Traditional Dutch Tune 
Come Now, Let Us Reason............ Palestrina, 1515-1594 
© Tere Mewene Me Mes. cc ccccccsccccces Handel, 1685-1759 
ae Bee, TP Oe OE BE cc cscescoees J. 8. Bach, 1685-1750 
Thou That Takest Upon Thee............ Mozart, 1756-1791 
Ge, Be BP Pn oo cd ccsscecosececs Liszt, 1811-1886 
Ce ie ae re Liszt 
ne ee Do owes 6os0 000 ebaee dine Liszt 
Because of Our Transgressions. ..... Mendelssohn, 1809-1847 
on 5 oat 0 4a le bu Balk a Oe Mendelssohn 
Lord, Remember Not Our Misdeeds............. Mendelssohn 
Turn Thee Again, O Lord...cccccccccess Sullivan, 1842-1900 
Se i hog 36 6502646660 b0s e006 a0 esses Elgar, 1857 
in 6 os ba 60 5666050 -4,0 600405 200 6 Elgar 
ee EE cc debs b40 ev enka tenesineacwedes si Shelley 
ee ND 6 5 o's a 000 du dees 0s O60 oe 0.0 bean Noble 
OO 8 gD A eer re ar Dickinson 
Ee GN MO sce ccascccsecccsadesens Dickinson 
Who Shall Roll Away the Stone.................4.. Torrence 
Bae, Tee ee BO BOOED, o 0 0:8 060 00400000022 aps Lutkin 
Og i ETE Sree re Chadwick 
(Fine example of Gregorian style) 
Hail the Morn of Mystic Beauty.................. Woodman 


(A unison carol) 








we use today were invented. 

We have learned that for 
about twelve hundred years 
after the birth of Christ the 
leading musical work of the 
world was done under the 
shadow of the church. At the 
end of that era begins one of 
the most interesting and ro- 
mantic periods in the history 
of music. Chivalry was at 
its height and the peoples of 
the world lived a typical story- 
book kind of a life. Men 
from every station, peasants, 
trades-people, the merchants, 
knights and even kings began 
writing poems and composing 
melodies. Then they wan- 
dered from place to place sing- 
ing and playing these original 
compositions. In France these 
singers were called Trouba- 
dores and in Germany they 
were called Minnesingers and 
later, Meistersingers or Mas- 
tersingers. Their songs ranged 
from en songs to songs of 
valor or songs praising the 
beauty of nature or their re- 
ligion. The songs of these 
wandering minstrels are the 
first suggestions that we have 
of any kind of folk songs and 
mention is made of them here 
because of their influence upon 
the church music of just a little 
later date. 

The early church choral 
singing was usually in unison, 
that is, everyone singing the 
same part. Gradually part 
writing was invented and in a 
few generations the crude and 
uninteresting church melodies 
had grown in strength and 
beauty until they culminated 
in the great structures of med- 
ieval counterpart. And in this 
was encountered the first real 
peril to church music. The 
composers attained such skill 
in their counterpart writings— 
in their interweaving of many 
voices—that they began to 
look upon that as the end to be 
attained rather than remember 


melodies are among the very first church velopment by the monk Arezzo who lived that they were writing in the service of 
tunes to be recorded and many of these in the eleventh century. Franco, monk _ their religion. Here many of the popular 
have lived even up to the present time of Cologne, about a hundred years later and secular tunes of the Troubadores and 
and are known as the Gregorian Chants _ is the first to be credited with the writing Meistersingers crept into the church 
or Plainsongs. Important in the develop- of note-signs which would indicate the ritual, and by the (Cont. on p. 110 
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Eating By Budget Is Easy 


OULD you please tell 

me,” said Peggy, pausing 

in the midst of one of her 
trips from dining room to 
kitchen with a tray of dishes, 
“whatia the world youare saving that col- 
lection of little dabs for? There isn’t one 
big enough to be good for an earthly 
thing.” And Peggy pointed one finger 
at a small pan of scraps which I had care- 
fully collected from the array of platters 
and plates and bowls which cluttered my 
kitchen table. It is always easy to have 
Peggy and Joe over for dinner, because 
she and I do part of our visiting over the 
dishpan while our husbands talk business, 
politics, and radio in the library. 

“Don’t tell me you’d throw all that 
away, Peg, you who only yesterday con- 
fessed that you had run over your food 
allowance every month. No wonder you 
go in the hole on food and have to scrimp 
on clothes or something.” 

‘“Oh, I’m not wasteful,” protested 
Peggy. “I never would throw away any- 
thing that—well, that was big enough to 
warm over! But look at that collection: 
the bone out of the roast, which Jack cer- 
tainly carved clean; a tablespoonful or 
less of carrots; a teaspoonful of mashed 
potato; and that little bit of orange mar- 
malade that will positively dry up before 
tomorrow. The whole outfit isn’t worth a 
nickel.” 

“You may be right in that,”’ I answered 
as I vigorously scraped the little bit of 

avy which stuck to the sides of the 
Sond and deposited it on the scorned 
bone. “But just the same, I put a lot of 
butter on those potatoes and carrots, and 
some real cream on the carrots, too, and 
I can’t bear to throw any of it away. If 
you want to know what I’m going to do 
with it, just look at me.”’ I proceeded to 
put the bone and the wee dabs of gravy 
and vegetable into a small pan and 
covered them with some water which was 
in a kettle on the stove. “This is the 
water I boiled the potatoes and carrots in. 
I dumped them together just before din- 
ner. Now I'll boil this mixture tomorrow 
morning, add an onion to it, and Jack and 
I will have some soup for dinner that even 
you wouldn’t turn up your pretty nose 
at,’”’ and I covered the pan and slid it into 
the refrigerator. ‘As for this bit of mar- 
malade, I’m going to make an apple pie 
for dinner tomorrow, and I shall put this 
in it. Of course there’s so little we'll 
scarcely know it’s there, but still it will 
add to the flavor, and it will be used.” 

Peggy laughed. “I certainly never saw 
anybody so fussy about not throwing 
things away. Of course I try to work off 
left-overs, too, but honestly Joe won’t eat 
them. Set him down to warmed up 
potatoes and vegetables and he’ll fill up 
on bread and butter. He hates them, and 
so do I,” and Peggy emphasized her re- 
mark by hitting the table with a svoon 
she was wiping. 


OF course he does and of course you 
do, but spare my silver!’ I en- 
treated. “Moreover, right there is 
where you make your mistake. Never 
give him evidently-warmed-up dishes. 
Use your left-overs to concoct something 
different, and above all don’t tell Joe 
that the something, whatever it may be, 
isn’t an entirely new and fresh dish—at 
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JEAN HAVEN 


Here Is a Simple Plan for Keeping 
Within Your Food Allowance 














This is the plan: {| (> 





on a paper tacked 
inside your cup- 
board door, write 
down the total cost 
of groceries bought 
each day whether 
charge or cash. To find 
your balance at any 
time of the month, add 
these totals and sub- 
tract from the allow- 

ance / n 


Val | 


least, not until he’s eaten it and pro- 
nounced it good. Do you think for one 
minute Ill tell Jack that his soup tomor- 
row is a mere mixture of vegetable water 
and bone? I will not! I'll say, ‘It’s so 
chilly today I thought soup would be 
good,’ and he’ll say, ‘You always think of 
just the right thing,’ and eat every drop. 
You need to study psychology, Peg, as 
well as cooking.” 

“Maybe so, Sal, but you can’t have 
soup all the time. There are certainly lots 
of things you can’t disguise. Where do 
these cups go?” 

“On the second shelf in the corner. 
There are dry dish towels in the top draw- 
er if you need one. What, for instance, 
can’t be disguised?” 

Peggy was silent for a mement as she 
thoughtfully put the cups away. “Well, 
from our breakfast and lunch today I 
have one slice of cold, buttered toast, a 
tiny bit of oatmeal, about a spoonful of 
macaroni and cheese, and a few beets. 
If you can tell me how to combine that 
into an appetizing meal for my fussy 
husband tomorrow noon, I’ll be forever 
obliged.” 

Both of us laughed. The list didn’t 
sound very promising. “I’ll have to 
think a minute,”’ I said, as I polished the 
edge of the roaster with a piece of steel 





wool. “Let me see—does Joe 
like tomatoes?” 

“Wild about them. Where do 
you keep your kettles?”’ 

“In that lower cupboard. 
Now supposing you have escalloped 
tomatoes tomorrow. Chop your dab of 
macaroni and cheese fine and mix it with 
the tomatoes. Cut your despised slice 
of toast in little squares and mix part of 
it with the tomato and sprinkle the rest 
over the top. Then sprinkle grated 
cheese over it. You'll have a wonderful 
crust. Be sure it’s seasoned well, of 
course. And don’t mention the mac- 
aroni. 

“So far, very good! And now the 
beets?’ 

“Oh—hard boil an egg, chop it up fine 
with the beets, mix it with mayonnaise, 
put it on a lettuce leaf, and wait for Joe 
to exclaim over your fancy salad. But 
don’t remind him he had beets yesterday.” 


PEGGY laughed again. “Poor Jack! 

How he must have things put over 
on him, with you for a wife. There still 
remains the oatmeal.” 

“That’s easy,” I answered as I scrubbed 
the sink, “make some graham muffins. 
Use a tablespoonful less flour than usual 
and put in your spoonful of oatmeal. 
Serve a little jam with them, and there’s 
your lunch complete: escalloped tomatoes 
and cheese, salad, maffips, and jam. 
Thank goodness the dishes ‘are done once 
more. Let’s go in the other room.” 

“Just one minute, Sal, while we’re on 
the general subject. How on earth do 
you know whether you’re running over 
your allotted amount for food? I charge 
most of my stuff, and pay the bills the 
first of the month. It’s so much easier to 
keep track of expenses that way, and 
saves handling so much money. Joe 
gives me a hundred dollars every month, 
and I have to pay all my household ex- 
penses out of it, and my own. Electricity 
and gas and water and ice and laundry 
and telephone and such things are more 
or less fixed expenses. I can’t economize 
much there. I’ve figured it all over time 
and again and I ought not to spend more 
than $30 a month for food. But when 
the bills come in, half the time it’s more.” 

“Here is my method—doubtless orig- 
inal and unscientific, but efficient for me, 
at least.” I opened one of my cupboard 
doors. On the inside was a sheet of paper 
with a pencil hanging beside it. On the 
paper was a list of figures which looked 
much like this: 


50 4.45 
2.00 .20 
.30 15 
2.80 2.80 3.00 
.60 45 
95 8.25 8.25 
.10 75 
4.45 4.45 .10 
9.10 9.10 


“Every time I go to the store to buy 
anything to eat, or an order of groceries 
is brought in, I write down on that paper 
the cost; whether it’s a charge or cash 
item doesn’t matter. Every day or two 
I add it, as you see. That total repre- 
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sents my total expenditure for food to 
date. If on the twenty-fifth of the month 
it is nearly $30—that’s what I allow for 
food, too—I know I must go slowly, and 
have inexpensive meat and so on; have 
meat loaf instead of a nice fat porter- 
house, for instance. At the end of the 
month I destroy that sheet and start a 
fresh one. I always know just exactly 
how much I’ve spent for food at any time 
during any month. I have my monthly 
allowance divided, too, so much for each 
expense, and I find food, clothes, and 
gilts are the three things I have to keep 
careful track of or I run over. If there is 
a month when we have little company, 
and give no parties, I always plan to be 
under $30 for food, because the bill for 
entertaining has to be put mostly there, 
of course.” 

“Well, well!” said Peggy. “I certainly 
think this is a smart system, if I can ever 
remember to write things down. Now 
just one more favor I’d ask of you; keep 
another little paper hanging around this 
place and whenever you have a bright 
idea for using up left-overs jot it down 
and hand it to me. I don’t seem to get 
any of my own.” 

“You’ve been married only one year,” 
I reminded her, “Wait until you’ve 
cooked and washed dishes for five, and 
you'll have more.” 

At this moment Joe and Jack came out 
to the kitchen to find out what was so 
interesting as to keep us there so long, 
and the subjects of food and money were 
for the time forgotten. 

But next day as I went about my 
work I remembered Peggy’s request and 
decided to do as she had suggested. An- 
other card was thumbtacked on the cup- 
board door and my “left-over’’ ideas 
were there collected for Peggy’s benefit. 





I soon discovered that I had five | 


“stand-bys” for using, while entirely 
disguising, every scrap of usable food— 
soups, salads, casserole dishes, meat pie, 
stews. For soups, every bit of vegetable 
water, left-over vegetables, gravy, and 
meat bones are excellent. 

Most vegetables, if chopped fine, 
make delicious salads, and if they are 
mixed with or garnished with celery or 
hard-boiled egg or nuts they can be most 
attractive to the eye, and hence much 
more attractive to the palate. 

If a cook has the slightest knack of 
mixing and seasoning, and this is some- 
thing which any real cook must have 
and which no recipe book can give, almost 
anything can be mixed up in a casserole 
and be good. I have taken some left-over 
potato, carrot, rice, and _ beefsteak, 
chopped it together, mixed it with white 
sauce or tomato, and covered it with 
bread crumbs, and Jack has never guessed 
it wasn’t a fresh and specially prepared 
dish. Onion and squash and peas and 
beans and corn can be used this way, too, 
as well as in soups and salads. Of course 
if there’s really enough of anything left 
for adequate servings to the family at 
another meal I don’t class it as a “left- 
over” at all. 

The last end of a roast is not usually 
good as sliced cold meat. If there is 
enough, it can be cut in small bits, mixed 
with gravy or white sauce, and made 
into meat pie or served on toast. If there 
is only a little meat it can be mixed with 
a few diced carrots, potatoes, tomatoes, 
and other vegetables, making a truly 
excellent “Irish stew.” 

Continued on page 104 
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THE VANISHING LINE 








Otherwise its 
beauty vanishes 
into the drab, 
dull dinginess 
of neglect 


Like the human 
complezion, 
the finish of fur- 
niture needs 
care and feeding 
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HE finish of every piece of fur- 
niture has its vanishing line,- the 
time when the original velvety lustre 
disappears never to return again. 

No one can foretell when that time 
may come. But when it does come, the 
only remedy is expensive refinishing. 

Liquid Veneer, used on your cloth 
when dusting, will keep the vanishing 
line away. It preserves new finishes 
indefinitely; it restores a surprising 
degree of newness to those older pieces 
still on the sunny side of the vanish- 
ing line. 

30c, 60c and $1.25 at all stores 
selling housekeeping supplies. 

REE! 4 2 weeks’ dusting supply 
of Liquid Veneer will be sent free, 


on request, or we will include a 25c¢ treated 


L-V Dust Cloth on receipt of 100. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
444 Liquid Veneer Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TENN. NURSERY CO., 


Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN 





The Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 


Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly 

and Fall. Great yielder of big beau- 

‘ Fh ernmes. Write for FREE Catalog of 

Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Veren- 
nials, etc. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 243, Pulaski, N.Y, 













Ways of Putting Cheese Into the Menu 


ROBERTA ALLEN 


HEESE it!’ Slang, 
yes. But current 
in every household 

enlivened by a small boy. 
And the term fairly 
thrusts itself into the 
cook’s vocabulary. If 
you consider why the 
oysters were so good, or 
what, on various occa- 
sions, so improved the 
vegetable or dessert 
course, you will realize 
the dish might have been 






























American, yet neither will do for a salad 
that must be sharp. Cottage cheese that 
is creamy and lumpy is delicious, and 
moreover it is an important protective 
food. It combines well with chopped 


Spaghetti with tomatoes and sharp cheese, 
with muffins and tea, and a fruit salad for 


dessert, makes a satisfying luncheon 








ordinary indeed had the maker thereof 
not ‘‘cheesed it.’ 

In his ‘Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry” Tusser says cheese should 
be not like Lot’s wife, all salt; nor like 
Crispin, leathery; nor like Argus, full of 
eyes; nor even like Tom Tom, “hoven and 
puffed” like the cheeks of a piper. 

Cheese contains mineral salts and vita- 
mins and is rich in protein. Like most 
concentrates, if used liberally, it should 
take the place of other protein foods. 


























high calorie value. Camembert, Brie and 
Neufchatel are made of cream. 
Many still regard cheese as “a great 


risk.” Yet how do the sturdy Swiss so 
safely enjoy it? Briefly, cheese is not 
indigestible. Like all fats, it merely re- 


Eaten hastily, or too 
generously, you may be notified of your 
error. Is that unreasonable? For the 
sake of both digestion and flavor, cook 
cheese at a low temperature. 

The hostess planning a nationality 
dinner is sometimes uncertain which 
cheese to choose. Sapsago is Swiss; Brie, 
Camembert, Roquefort and Neufchatel, 
French; Edam, Dutch; Limburger, Bel- 
gian; Gorgonzola and Parmesan, Italian; 


quires more time. 





Such a meal should always include vege- 
tables of the green, succulent type. 
American cheese has much fat, Edam 
and Parmesan (skimmed milk varieties) 
much protein, Double Gloucester (partly 
skimmed) many carbohydrates, Swiss 
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Pimento or Roquecfort cheese enriches a bowl of lettuce. 
At right, baked eggs with cheese sauce 


Cheddar, Gloucester, Cheshire and Stil- 
ton, English. American factories make 
excellent imitations of all these, also such 
new sorts as pineapple and sage. 

Cheese cake (or pie) needs cottage 
cheese, and for a Welsh rarebit I get 


cress, nuts or chives. For variety, top a 
glass server of it with a large pimento, 
arranged like the red petals of a poin- 
settia. Or roll browned almonds and 
scatter over. 

For a salad, cut deep-grooved celery 
into short pieces. Beat salt, tabasco, wal- 
nuts and mayonnaise into green chili 
cheese, fill grooves and arrange on parsley. 
Or mix a shredded green pepper with 
French dressing, cream and Neufchatel. 
Serve with olives and greens. To vary 
your favorite breakfast cheese, mix in 
Vorcestershire sauce, capers or a little 
finely cut garlic. Roquefort or pimento 
cheese enriches a bow] of lettuce. 

Straws, fingers, wafers and similar 
cheese dainties will extend 
a slim salad. In the fol- 
lowing “helper,”’ season a 
pat of cream cheese, add 
cayenne, ehopped pimolas, 
and form into little balls. 
Coat these with fine crack- 
er crumbs, then press into 
each a half of a pimola. 

By any other name a 
canape would be only 
fried bread, and old bread 
at that. Cut the slices 
into triangles and remove 
from the hot butter when 
a delicate brown. Cover 












each piece with made mustard and a slice 
of American cheese, season and place in 
the oven. 

To make biscuits, substitute cheese for 
most of the shortening. If in a hurry, 
add more milk and (Cont. on p. 102 
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When the Wife’s Away—Let’s Cook 


By a Husband 


OME mothers teach 
their boys to cook, and 
some don’t. When I 

was a little fellow my moth- 
er went on a trip, leaving 
myself and my dad home 
alone. “Don’t you worry, 
Mother,” Dad agsured -her, 
“we'll get along all right!” 
Evidently we did, but 
there is one memory of that 
high time while my mother 
was away that will never 
be forgotten—the memory 
of a peach pie manufac- 
tured by my father! After 
much deliberation, careful 
handling, and completely 
covering the kitchen with 
flour, the pie finally came 
from the oven. It re- 
sembled a gray door mat, as 
| remember, with three ab- 
rupt hillocks rising majes- 
tically under the leather- 
like crust. Flour and water, 
* that is, the flour that wasn’t 
on the kitchen floor and 
walls, made the paste from 
which the crust took form 
and tensile strength, and 
the peaches were carefully 
placed in the pie without 
being cut up. Dad yet 
swears that the peach pits 
lent a flavor that no ordi- 
nary pie could boast. 
However, that was better 
than going steadily to a 
restaurant where the deadly 
acrolein, produced by the 
decomposition of fat at too high a temper- 
ature, often causes irritation of the mu- 
cous surfaces, and results in indigestion. 
A man’s health and happiness depends 
so largely upon what he eats that cookery 
should be an important part of his educa- 
tion, especially so now that the wife has 
so many social and political duties that 
take her time and keep her away from 
the family kitchen. And then when the 
wife is on a holiday, and the cafe or res- 
taurant doesn’t appeal, why not pull off 
the coat, roll up the sleeves, wrap a kitch- 
en apron about your middle, and go to it? 
There are many simple dishes that will 
fill one up, that will tickle the palate, 
and that are a lot of fun to concoct. 
Many are the times that I have heard 
women exclaim in delight over a dinner 
on board a battleship, yet the Filipino 
cooks used nothing that didn’t come out 
of cans or the cold storage! Three deft 
Swipes at a can with the heel of the blade 
ol a meat ax, and the navy cook has lunch- 
eon three-quarters prepared! 

But to get back to the home kitchen. 
What hungry man does not like good old 
corn fritters? Making corn fritters is 
easy, and the lone man can eat one while 
the next fritter is in the pan frying, pro- 
viding he sit at a table next to the stove 
with a “weather eye” open, thus assuring 
himself of the pleasure of hot food, as it 
should be served. 

lo make corn fritters right, fellow 
cooks, you empty half of a can of yellow 
bantam corn into a mixing bowl, and put 
the balance into a dish and place it in the 
ice box for future use. To the corn in the 
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CHEE EEO 


Making corn fritters is easy, and the lone man can eat one while 


the next fritter is frying 


bowl next add about half a cupful of 
flour and stir it well. Then toss in half a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, a whole 
teaspoonful of salt, about the same 
amount of sugar, and a good pinch of 
paprika. Mix this material well into the 
already stirred flour and corn. Now 
comes the egg, an important ingredient 
to the well being of the fritters. Beat 
the yolk thick and then pour it into the 
bowl, stirring slightly to get it well mixed. 
After this is accomplished, put the white 
of the egg, after it has been beaten stiff in 








The makings for “beans with a 
Spanish touch” 


a separate dish, into the bowl with great 
care. A cook book might say to “fold” 
the beaten white of the egg into the batter 
which means to get it into the mixture 
without destroying its form. 

Now comes the frying of the fritters. 
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An iron frying-pan with a 
generous quantity of fresh 
lard is the correct equip- 
ment. The lard should be 
hot enough to sizzle ex- 
citedly when the spoonful 
of batter is dropped into 
the pan, yet not so hot as to 
brown the fritter too much 
before the batter is cooked 
thru. It pays to watch 
the cooking operation close- 
ly, and when holes appear 
on the top side of the fritter 
it is ready to be “flopped.” 
Most knowing cooks say 
that the first batter cake is 
never so good as those to 
follow, but if the height of 
the flame under the pan is 
juggled until just the cor- 
rect heat is arrived at, there 
is no real reason why the 
first fritter won’t tickle the 
palate as satisfactorily as 
the last. 

Of course, real maple 
sirup adds just the flavor 
needed to make one want to 
eat more fritters than are 
good for him, but that de- 
licious item is difficult to 
obtain. However, not to 
be sneezed at is honey, 
preferably the dark buck- 
wheat honey, or that manu- 
factured by the bees during 
the golden rod season. 

If the manhandler of the 
can opener has a thrifty 
wife, the other half of the 
can of corn that he placed in the ice box 
might worry him a little. It need not. 
The next day it may be claimed for an- 
other wholesome meal in the form of a 
combination of corn and eggs. What this 
savory dish might be named, I don’t 
know, but I do know that it is good. Let 
him just pour the corn into a frying-pan 
that has a combination of bacon fat and 
butter melted together in it. A little 
milk, too, goes well, and of course the 
necessary seasoning in the form of salt 
and pepper. While this is frying slowly, 
or really stewing, break open three fresh 
eggs and mix them just slightly. Then, 
when the corn is well heated thru and 
beginning to bubble up in the pan, stir in 
the eggs and turn the flame up high. 
Watch closely, and stir as the eggs turn 
white so as not to cook them hard. 
Snatch the frying-pan off the fire when 
the eggs are all cooked and before they 
liave lost their softness. 

I heard one old housekeeper when re- 
quested to make a dish of this sort ask, 
“Do you like your eggs well done, or 
loose?” 

“Loose, by all means!’’ my host replied. 

Another “man special,’ that I have 
raved over, especially when self-prepared, 
is beans with a Spanish touch. This is 
another “can special,’ as well as “man 
special,’ so if the trial is to be made, get 
out the trusty can opener and cut into a 
can of baked beans without tomato sauce. 
And before the opener is put away, use 
it on a can of solid-packed tomatoes. If 
the apron-clad, male kitchen mechanic 
has a little nerve he (Cont. on p. 107 
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Linings of 


SPRUCE 


TRONG and enduring, spruce 

is the choice of Uncle Sam for 

our powerful army airplanes. Sweet 
and odorless, spruce is selected by 
butter makers to store their deli- 
cate and perishable product. The 
Herrick combines these and other 
advantages by using spruce as a lining. 
Spruce is a non-conductor of heat and 
cold. It cannot rust. It resists moisture and 
taint. Spruce linings in the Herrick help 
to keep foods fresh and sweet. Other aids 
are Herrick cold, dry air circulation, mineral 
wool insulation and solid oak construction. 


Send for Free Booklet, “How 
the Herrick Pays for Itself” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
303 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


Outside Icing 
makes botherless icing in 
summer and iceless refrig- 
erationin cool weather Ice 
delivered through door in 
back or side of Herrick. 





For Ice or 
Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


SEAAS 1/3 tol/o 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
Furnaces iE New FREE book 


fe UP Quotes you lowest fac- 













tory prices on Quality 
beating stoves, furnaces, porcelain 
enamel combination ranges, coal 
and wood ranges and gas stoves. 
200 stylesand sizes. Cash or easy 
terms—as low as $3.00 montbly. 
30 days FREE trial; 360 days ap- 
proval, test. 24 hour shipments. 


" i a custom- 
sctant sedate PREd bos tae 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
8iw Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SGU Vat. YZ 
Seaisterea Direct to You” 
|Set or Clear Your Table! 


* With a Tab rice W 
In One Trip | ¥.2 255 


steps, s up housework, 













































entertain perfectly without a maid, 
serve a full course dinner without leaving 
the table. Large top, 3 deep shelves, extra 
glass tray, 2 handles, 4 silent swivel wheels 
Our booklet, ‘Entertaining 
. Easily Without a Maid”, and 
— offer where we have no dealer. 
OMBINATION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. B-300 Cunard Bidg. Chicago 









We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being -vorth of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublish 


Cold-Morning Dish 

Prepare mush by cooking 114 cupfuls 
of cornmeal with 4 cupfuls of water. Saute 
for five minutes 4 pound of pork sausage 
in links. Mold in a greased loaf pan by 
placing a layer of mush in the bottom, 
then the sausage, and the remainder of 
the mush on top. When cold slice with a 
sharp knife, flour and fry light brown. 
Serve with apple sauce or sirup.—Mrs. 
W. F. B.,; Iowa. 


Roast Chicken Loaf 
1 five-pound rooster or 2 cupfuls of bread 
fow crumbs 


1 onion 14 teaspoonful of poulk 

1 large potato try seasoning 

1 cupful of chicken stock 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Chicken fat or salad oil 1% teaspoonful of pepper 


Clean the chicken, cut in pieces and boil 
gently for two hours. Onions, herbs and 
salt may be added to the water to suit 
taste. Cut pieces of meat from the bone 
and return bones and skin to stock and 
boil for another 2 hours. Cook potato and 
onion in stock until they are very well 
done. Remove and add the seasonings 
and crumbs. Oil a loaf tin well, cover 
bottom with pieces of meat, cover with 
dressing. Put rest of meat on top, brush 
well with oil or fat, sprinkle a light cover- 
ing of crumbs over the top and bake for 
one hour or more in a moderate oven (300 
degrees) until the meat is tender and 
brown. Serve with giblet gravy.—E. J.S., 
Washington. 

Raisin Pie 


4 eggs 4 teaspoonful of allspice 

2 cupfuls of sugar 4 teaspoonful of cin- 

Salt namon 

3 tablespoonfuls of % teaspoonful of nut- 
cornstarch meg 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 teaspoonful of cloves 2 teaspoonfuls of cocoa 
3 cupfuls of buttermilk (optional) 

¥% pound of seedless raisins 


Mix dry ingredients well and add 
enough milk to make a thick paste. Add 
egg yolks saving whites for meringue. 
Add butter, and cream until smooth. 
Pour in the rest of the milk. Add raisins 
and cook until thick, then add the vanil!a, 
and pour into two baked pie crusts. ‘10 
the egg whites add a little salt and 1 
teaspoonful of ice water. Beat until stiff 
and add 8 teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 4% 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat until the 
sugar is dissolved. Spread on pies and 
bake in a very slow oven (225 degrees) 
until brown.—Mrs. R. E. S., Texas. 


Sweet Potatoes With Custard 


1 cupful of nuts 
1 cupful of raisins 


Butter size of an egg 


3 large sweet potatoes 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 eggs, well beaten Sugar and nutmeg 


Boil the sweet potatoes. When they 
are well cooked, mash and add the other 
ingredients. Place in a buttered baking 
dish and cover with a custard made with 


1 egg ¥% cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of sweet milk 


Scald the milk and add gradually to 
the egg and sugar which have been mixed. 
Pour over the sweet potatoes, and bake 
in a slow oven (250 degrees) for twenty 
minutes, then dot with marsmallows and 
return to the oven until the marshmal- 


lows are brown.—Mrs. J. P. W., Ohio. 


cook in our family. 
recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


nd in your favorite 


Pinea pple Puff 


1 tablespoonful of gela- 34 cupful of pineapple 
tine juice 

1 cupful of cold water 1 tablespoonful of lem- 

¥% cupful of sugar on juice 


Soften the gelatine in one-half cupful 
of cold water. Mix the remaining water 
and pineapple juice, bring to the boiling 
point and stir in the softened gelatine. 
Add the sugar and lemon juice and set 
aside to cool. When the jelly begins to 
stiffen, beat with a strong dover egg 
beater until it is of the consistency of 
heavy cream; pour into a serving dish 
and set aside in a cool place. This may 
be served plain, or diced pineapple and 
marshmallows may be stirred in when the 
beating is finished. Cherries, drained and 
coarsely chopped, add a pretty color. 


This serves six or eight and makes a light, » 


economical dessert, suitable after a heavy 
dinner.—Mrs. W. H. J., California. 


Veal With Oyster Pockets 

This is a delicious dish for luncheon 
parties. Allow 44 pound of veal to each 
serving. Use a cut from the round about 
1 inch thick. Pound well, pounding in 
some flour, salt and pepper and a salt- 
spoonful of sage. When the meat is 
pounded enough, take a sharp paring 
knife with a pointed blade and make 
small pockets in the meat, being careful 
not to cut clear thru. Into each pocket 

ut one or more small oysters that have 

een washed and salted. Lay the meat 
in a suitable baking pan and brown on 
both sides in fat. Add 2 cupfuls of hot 
water, cover the pan and bake until ten- 
der.—Mrs. E. E. W., Nebraska. 


Mint Cream 
Crush and soak 1 pound of red pepper- 
mint stick candy in 1 quart of cream or 
new milk until dissolved. Add 1 quart of 


whipped cream, sweeten to taste and 
freeze.—Mrs. W. H. B., Oklahoma. 


Cranberry Sherbet 


1 quart of cranberries 2 cupfuls of granulated 


34 cupful of seeded sugar 
raisins 2 cupfuls of water 
2 cupfuls of water 1 egg white 


1 tablespoonful of powdered sugar 

Boil the cranberries, raisins and water 
together for ten minutes, and press thru 
a sieve. Cook together the sugar and 
water for ten minutes and add the cran- 
berry puree. Cool and freeze. When 
partly frozen add the white of egg beaten 
stiff with the powdered sugar. ['reeze 
hard. This is very nice served with fowl 
for dinner, with chicken croquettes for a 
luncheon.—Mrs. C. M. R., New York. 


German Red Cabbage 


1 medium sized head of 1% cupful of vinegar 
red cabbage 4% cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of water 1 tablespoonful of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of lard 1% cupful of water 


Boil the cabbage, shredded fine, with 
the water and lard about two hours, add- 
ing water to replace that which boils 
away. Add vinegar, sugar, salt and flour 
and water. Boil five minutes and serve, 
—Mrs. R. L., Minn esota. 
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California Sundae 

The next time you are serving ice 
cream and want something a little aiffer- 
ent, pour a generous spoonful of orange 
marmalade over a serving of vanilla ice 
cream. This is especially attractive if 
served in clear glass dishes. Most people 
consider the combination an excellent 
one.—M. S. P., Kansas. 


Pork Chops 

If you feel that pork chops are indi- 
gestible, try them cooked this way. 
Select chops off the rib instead of the loin 
and as lean as possible. Pare off a little 
of the fat from each chop and try it out 
in a frying pan. In this fat over a fairly 
hot fire, sear the chops on both sides. 
Remove from pan and make a flour gravy 
with the fat and essence in the pan, add- 
ing a few drops of kitchen bouquet to 
give the gravy the rich brown appearance 
which is always more tempting. Put the 
chops back in the gravy, cover and set 
into the oven with the heat turned very 
low (about 225 degrees). At the end of 
two hours, the chops taste very much 
like chicken.—Mrs. A. H. Y., Connecticut. 


Luxury Pie 


2 cupfuls of sugar 1 tablespoonful of flour 
8 cupful of butter \% cupful of rich milk 
Folks of 5 eggs 4 cupful of sweet cream 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla Whites of 3 eggs 


Cream butter and sugar, and add other 
ingredients in order given, mixing thoroly 
and folding in the beaten egg whites last. 
Bake in pans lined with puff paste, using 
a moderate oven (300 degrees). When 
baked, cover with a meringue made of the 
whites of two eggs, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
brown in a slow oven (250 degrees). 
Serve cold. This is very rich and de- 
licious.—Mrs. I. M. K., Missouri. 

Hamburg With Olives 


1 pound of hamburg 1 cupful of catsup 
steak 14 cupful of cold water 

12 olives Salt and pepper 

1 small onion 


Combine steak, chopped onions, olives, 
and seasonings and form into a round 
cake. Put in a pan and cover with catsup 
and water. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (300 to 350 degrees) for twenty-five 
minutes.—Mrs. G. W. 8., Michigan. 


Lemon Dumplings 


Make rich baking powder biscuit 


’ dough. Place in bottom of a baking pan 


three-quarters cupful of granulated sugar 
and the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon. Over this dot bits of butter and 
cover with a generous sprinkle of flour. 
Place 8 or 10 biscuits on top of this, not 
touching, then pour boiling water gently 
between the biscuits into the pan until 
they swim. This makes the sauce to 
serve with the dumplings. Bake in a 
hot oven (350 degrees).—Mrs. S. R. C., 


Illinois. 


Apple-Orange Cake Filling 


1 cupful of sugar 1 orange, juice and 
Pinch of salt grated rind 
Grated apple 1 egg 

1 tablespoonful of flour 


Beat all together and cook in a double 
boiler until clear.—R. M. W., New York. 


Ham Patties 
1 cupful of finel 4 i 
, channel aed ham Pe = — 
% cupful of bread Salt 
crumbs 1 tablespoonful of 
. melted butter 
Mix the ham with the bread crumbs, 
then add other ingredients. Line greased 
ramekins with this mixture, dropping an 
egg into each. Put a bit of butter and a 
dash of paprika on top, and bake until 
the egg is set.—L, P., Massachusetts, 
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Simply Wonderful— 


Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just whet you have always wanted — 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly,with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 
Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
aintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot — never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 








one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 
time saving, work saving, 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
Jess Cooker Man and insures perfect bak- 





ing and roasting. 
a 
For You | 
Roasts allkinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 


uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—ceight 
medi sized 


ium tatoes 
use electricity to 12 
minutes. Doesall baking. 


A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 
ries, Toasts, Stews, 
coffee, boils tea 
kettle — no other 
stoveneeded. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


























With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if aregu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big:enough to hold a 
' large turkey or three loaves cf 

bread. Oven has unbreakable 
“Pyrex” Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 







Works 
Off Home 


LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 
























Entire range lined with alumi- 
num-—rust-proof and easy tokeep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attach to any 
floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 
ers, move anywhere. Allcomplete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write today for big illustrated 

catalog and my introductory 

offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 








a 








—COMFORTS of the City— 


—in the Country Home 


Rupeing water, electric lights 
and modern sewage disposal for 
the country home, giving the 
equal of city comforts, are made 
and installed by KEWANEE. 
More than 200 private s) stems 
are backed by a quarter century 
of experience and the nationwide 
organization of KEWANEE hy- 
draulic-electric engineers. 
KEWANEE systems and 
KEWANEE service are every- 
° where. Write us your needs— 
a counsel FREE. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


KE W A NE E 456 8.Franklin Street, Kewanee, Il. 
“Bungalow Model” K , & 
Now $140 E WANE 

Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 
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To Hang Up Things 
In the Bed Room 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 















DEVELOPED, 

Skilled work done 
sults assured. Our 
fade. Write for price list and samnles. 


uickly. Best re- 
loss Prints never 








W hat are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


SaivEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
the rest. No oblivation on your part. Mak- 
B ersalso of San Equip Waterless Toilets. 


> Chemical Toilet Corporation 
, 803-813 Free Street 
Syracuse, N, Y. : 


















C ad 


NearEnough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Gel Fol mont, 


HuGu MCLENNAN, President 
G. E. BILLINGSLEY,«Wanager 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 


ie Chicago ae 











carry no advertisements for, firms that 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eyo Minn. | wecannot guarantec: 
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“Gimme somethin’ good—” 


HILDREN love Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops be- 
cause they taste so much like 
candy; and mothers like their 
children to have them because 
they keepcoughsandcoldsaway. 


As they dissolve in the mouth, 
they gently medicate the throat, 
soothe the irritated tissues, clear 
the aippassages and thus prevent 
the development of a dangerous 
condition. 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
have a 78-year reputation for 
purity. One Billion were eaten 
last year. 

Made in twe kinds: the S. B, 
Drops in the black and white 


box; Smith Brothers Menthol 
Drops in the orange box. 





COUGH DROPS ites 








Solves ‘Your 
Sprinkling Problem 





fia 
hee 






, “like a gentle shower” over 
area of 15 to 80 feet. Rotates 

in perfect circle. Durably 

built; interchangeable 
parts. 

Write for Descriptioe 

LAterature or order on 


satisfaction or money 
back basis. 


Price $12.50 postpaid 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 
1204 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DOUBLE i) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


(Next Best to Rain, 



























Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 56 years 
we selling good seeds to satisfied 
ya= customers. Prices below all 

¥ others. Extra lot free in all 
msorders I fill. 








**The New Colonials” 
ouses—6 to 10 Roome—$1 
**all-American Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Roome—§$1 
**South-West Stucco 
Homes” 
75 Duplexes & Bungalowe—$1 
**West Coast Bungalow 


Books” 
5 to 7 roome—$1; 3 to 5 rooms 
., Architects if. Bldg. .Los les 








E. W. STILLWELL 
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The drawing at left shows the outside of the finished portfolio; 
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at right, the inside is pictured 


How to Make a Portfolio 


EDITH KEYSER 


HAve you ever started to make some 
little thing for your home, wondered 
and puzzled as to what you would make 
it out of and then, suddenly, the unex- 
pected happened? You discovered so 
many different ways that you wanted 
to make all of them. If you like that 
experience then by all means start a port- 
folio. We feel certain that before long 
you will have one in every room from 
kitchen to bedroom, each filling a definite 
need. 

We will make a writing portfolio for a 
desk or writing table in your living room 
and after we have finished it you will 
readily see that all other portfolios differ 
only in size and material. We will make 
this out of a lovely hand blocked paper 
in orange, gold and mauve for the qutside 
and orange mottled paper for the inside. 

First we need two pieces of heavy card- 
board nine and one-half inehes wide by 
thirteen and one-half inches high and 
one piece three and one-half inches wide 
by thirteen and one-half inches high. 
Next cut two strips of heavy paper three 
and one-half inches by thirteen and one- 
half inches and lengthwise on each strip 
of paper draw 
a line one-half 
inch from both 
sides. Apply 
glue to this half 
inch margin 
and paste on 
the cardboards 


inch allowed on top and bottom for 
folding over edge of cardboard). Care- 
fully apply glue along lengthwise edges of 
piece and paste down with edges coming 
to pencil lines. Fold top and bottom 
over cardboard and paste carefully. The 
paper on No. 1 and No. 3 is put on in the 
same manner, only be sure to allow one- 
half inch on the outside lengthwise edges 
to fold over, besides allowing one-half 
inch on the top and bottom as in No. 2. 

The last thing to do on the outside is 
to put on the buttons for fastening the 
portfolio. On the portfolio illustrated a 
button mold was painted with gold 
radiator paint, then a cord covered with 
the paint was drawn thru a good-sized 
bead, then thru the mold and finally thru 
two holes one-fourth of an inch apart in 
the cardboard.. The two buttons on the 
portfolio are about three and one-half 
inches from the top and bottom edges. 
On the inside a piece of paper is pasted 
securely over the loose ends of the cord. 
Any button which harmonizes with the 
colors and can be securely fastened with 
a cord could be used. 

We are now ready for the inside of the 
portfolio for which we use 
the mottled paper entirely. 
First we will cover the 
heavy paper which joins 
the cardboards No. 1 and 
No. 2. This is done the 
same as on the outside ex- 
cept that we do not allow 



































with paper B one-half inch at the top and 
underneath as bottom edges but cut it the 
shown in the exact length 
illustration A. bai of the port- 
Fold No. 1 over 1 i folio (thir- 
No. 2, No. 3 Diagram A shows | I Ie teen and 
over No. 1 and method of construc- ile |} . ‘Sa one- half 
you willsee the tion; B, corners bo ight 2 Ws [8 inches) and 
foundation of used to hold ae _— 1g wee : g lig make it four 
your portfolio. yd in -y ad moboaro') ~ }; rns me ropiere 

: rawing at upper : i Bb j ride; 
pinoy Zs mee left shows the port- Bottom a ae 
back is facing folio closed “ along edges 
you with No. 3 and paste. 


on the left and No. 1 on the right. Cut 
two strips three and one-half inches by 
fourteen and one-half inches from the 
mottled paper. Put glue along edges 
and glue down on the two strips of 
heavy paper which you pasted to card- 
board. Then fold over the one-half inch 
allowed on top and bottom of strip 
of mottled paper and glue down. Draw a 
light pencil line one-half inch from the 
sides of these strips. 

You are now ready for the figured 
paper. The piece for No. 2 should be 
nine and one-half inches wide and four- 
teen and one-half inches long (one-half 


In covering the heavy paper joining 
No. 2 and No. 3 we will cut a piece six 
and one-half inches wide and thirteen 
and one-half inches high. Apply glue 
along edges and paste securely. ‘This 
piece will cover No. 3, the heavy paper 
joining No. 2 and No. 3 and will extend 
over No. 2 for a little over an inch. 

You will notice in the sketch of the 
finished portfolio that the container for 
the stationery covers almost the entire 
surface of No. 1 and the blotter a good 
portion of No. 2. As it seems unneces- 
sary to cover the entire surface we will 
cut strips about one and three-fourths 
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inches wide and paste them on the three 
| sides of No. 1 and the top and bottom of 

No. 2.. They should overlap the joining 
pieces between No. 1 and No. 2 and No. 2 
and No. 3 by about one-fourth inch. 

We are now ready for the most inter- 
esting part of all the “interior decora- 
tion,’ namely, the container for the 
paper and envelopes, the little triangles 
| for holding the blotter and the pasting on 
, of the gold ribbon loops to slip over the 
buttons which we put on the outside. 

For the stationery container cut a piece 
thirteen inches long and eleven and one- 
fourth inches wide out of the heavy paper. 
Then from the mottled paper cut a piece 
twenty inches long, and thirteen and one- 
fourth inches wide. Now take your heavy 
paper and turn up one end five inches 
and crease, making your container eleven 
and one-fourth inches by eight inches. 























































































or Open again with five-inch piece at your from source of water supply to point where 
er right, take the piece of mottled paper pump will be located. 
of and lay on the container; the piece which ako 2 
ng extends beyond is for the outside of the Then see the nearest authorized Duro dealer 
he folded flap. Glue the mottled paper in a or write the Duro Advisory Service. 
1é in , 
few places along the fold and then fold Dato is hilar tnaitast, ‘ 
he up the five-inch piece. The extra amount | [J =i dc Sa wits : wed 
e- F ie ‘ r + jmatic Water Systems and Water Softeners. 
vi of mottled paper will cover the outside of e 
if the, flap and you can now fold all the | f nrg Its organization is nation-wide. Its represen- 
. edges to the underside and paste down. | [ tatives and dealers are factory trained. They 
- One inch is allowed on all edges to fold | fF me are specialists in water supply. They can ren- 
under. The flap will be closed at the der you a service that is really helpful. 
™ sides by the side piece being folded over f i Sih allie lila tas sty apices 
and pasted to wrong side of container. ar , 
. Paste container on No. 1. A Japanese ‘THE 18 DURD PUMP & =~ RO. 
1 paper panel in gold, orange, lavender and x “a 
mn green adds a decorative touch to the ; ‘ 
stationery container in the portfolio 
“ illustrated. gb heer 
Water |. 
“ HE four corners to hold the blotter are Systems 
d easily made. Cut a two and one-fourth 3 
, inch square, then cut it diagonally and mae as oh alias | 
. the triangle will be the finished size of the i : om get Water Soflerters 
‘h corners. Lay this pattern on the heavy ene es ; 
paper, draw around triangle and add one- ! : Wy, 
: half-inch on each side as shown in sketch Satisiactory ater Service 
o B. Fold under the flaps, cover with the 
> blocked paper and paste into position f) ff () f} () 
J on No. 2, being careful to put the glue hf fh fh 4] hf 
he just on the flaps. You will need four of GARDEN CLUBS init 
"1 these. Cut your blotter to correct size CAMP FIRE GIRLS | 
and slip in. 
“ Find the correct place on No. 3 for CHURCHES | 
a the loops of gold ribbon and fasten in i 
place by gluing a small piece of paper on 7 
“ the loose ends. On top of this paste a HESE and many 
h small flower which you have cut out of the other organizations 
“ ere paper. The portfolio is now earn needed funds v Pet 
| nished. it 
r- ; through our money : 
d All other portfolios will be easy to valet . lon 6 i u 
if make after this one, as it is the most Se se oe Adds Value to Any Property 
d complicated. You could simplify it by pense or ob&gation in No fence you can buy is as beautiful and fitting 
> leaving No. 3 off and tying No. 1 and volved. Write for full oer no tcocd ahaaieameen tae 
If No. 2 together with four ribbons, two on particulars. A_post- wire—at an amazingly low price. Far cheaper 
each sid than ornamental metal fence and far more in keep- 
e; etn Gee. ’ card will do. ing with American traditions. Gate FREE if you 
1e In most of the booklets or portfolios act now. Made 3, 4, 5, 6 ft. heights. Moss Green 
you will want blank sheets of d or natural finish. Delivered at your home in handy 
es : 1 an an eets Of paper an rolls. Put up ina jiffy. Guaranteed against decay 
e. oe" can be fastened in by running a BETTERHOMES and GARDENS for 15 years. 
ig ribbon or cord thru the center of the Des Moines, Iowa ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO.., Joliet, lil. 
ix sheets bringing it to the outside of the FIR Bn pe get ps 
n portfolio and tying in a flat bow. — ———— cnet | Cn 
1e Made in a small size these portfolios Wheel Hoes Joliet, Illinois. ch eg a ; 
is make useful and decorative order and and Drille |  icetcace, prices cise, ete. Alo how f may have an 
er menu books for the kitchen. They are will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, ete., attractive front gate FREE of any charge to me. 
id very quaint when covered with a checked Uooin and ton ties quicker. A woman, boy or a 
or plaid gingham or made of green linen find tools. Either ecmbinedor separatetocis. | Name 
re bound with yellow with a design of yellow, mg. tongue E>” — pane 
or orange and mauve flowers painted in oil gg ll ; 
re paints on the cover. Pa. ality State 
rd For your telephone book what could VI Besuttiet Genertng vine s0- WHITE LEGHORNS ONY 
g be lovelier than a cover of deep cream OP NES Sutbuildings, ete Crowe 20 BY CHICK SHIPPED £OD. ANYWHERE 
i} linen with a design cut out of creto femal hope. velonbio: for” poultien nest’ bor. Yonge wi | mone ron nye 
i onman gn cut out of cretonne | Sia iivmicn,o« @ plants $1.00 postpaid, eh feta hans’ clatog nd spars pee Weta tea 
al " . . teockerels, pullets *. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
1s ia pasted on. (Continued on page 117 Savi bickitiik y par 504,SALEM,OREGON | GKORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, Gravd Rapids, Mich 
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Some Effective Embroideries for Springtime 


BENNIE HALL 
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Transfer pattern No. 228, blue, 35 cents, pro- 
vides motifs for curtains and cushion for the 
living room shown in sketch at the right. The 
embroidery is carried out in three rows of out- 
line, using heavy silk fiber floss. Rope floss may 
be substituted, if desired. Just below ts a de- 
tail showing exactly how the living room set is 
embroidered, with three rows of outlining done 
close together. The set illustrated is done in 
blue and orange, according to directions given 
on the page opposite 


| 
| 





& 





Transfer pattern No. 227, blue, 35 cents, gives motifs that were used on the 

attractive luncheon cloth and napkins above, and also on the scarf, one end of 

which is illustrated at the left. Floss to embroider set according to instructions 
on opposite page will be sent for 75 cents additional 























Transfer pattern No. 229, blue, 20 cents, gives 
motifs for the table scarf illustrated in the 
sketch at right. Silk fiber floss for curtains, 
$1.50 additional; for cushion, 65 cents; for 
scarf, 75 cents. Rope floss for curtains, $1.25; 
for cushion, 50 cents; for scarf,65 cents. Needle 
included with floss orders. Address pattern and 
floss orders and all needlework inquiries to Mrs. 
Bennie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. Please do not ask for C. O. D. service 
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Clothes for 
Little Folks 


Also new tub dresses, sports clothes and 
working dresses for women and girls. New 
ideas in easily made lingerie, suggestions for 
home decoration, etc., in our new Spring 
Sewing Book just off the press. These are all 
trimmed and finished with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


which comes in percale, lawn, cambric and three 
qualities of silk. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
for book and three-yard sample in fast 
ieee \ color percale in any one of the follow- 
BUS FOLD TAP ing colors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light 
Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, Lavender, 
UM turns itse Old Rose, Pink, Copenhagen, Reseda, 
Brown, Black. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 


Orange, N. J. 









Dent. 596 


J Grand Roses 96. 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


Send to any address postpaid; guaranteed to 
reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Commonwealth—red 
The Queen—white 
Wellesley—pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


10 Gladioli, mixed. .25¢ 
2 Dahlias, diff’r’t..25¢ 
3 Bedding Coleus..25¢ 
2 Decorative Ferns.25¢ 
6 Hardy Scotch Pinks ..... 
6 Chrysanthemums, assorted...25¢ 
2German Iris, assorted... .250 
é Giant Flowered Pansy Pi: 250 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all =. -25¢ 
3 Vines for Box or Basket ....25¢ 


Any 5 collections for $1. The enti 
{1 collections for $2. Postpaid. " 


Once @ customer always one. Catalog free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept 302, Springfield, 0. 


Table by Day-Bed by Night 


The patented Ta-Bed is both a 
superb Mahogany or walnut fin- 
isned Library Table and a full 
lengh luxurious bed combined— 
& wonderful saver of space and 
money. Saves rent of one room. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Write for 
special ~ aaa offer if no dealer 
near yo 
TA- BED CORPORATION 

3435. Dearborn St.,Vept.3-Q,Chicago, II. 





























Weave Rugs AT HOME 


Fascinatin weet In Fa spare time 
it’s fun with big 

Learn in a half J ‘> on weave Colonial ‘7° 
quaint rag carpets, homespun, ete., from d 
rags—and many other materials. any Weav- 
ers make $50 a week and are rushed with 
orders. Learn how to start business. Weave 
and sell new thin Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Don't risk a cent— just 
say “Send me your free book ‘How to Weave’, 
and your pay-as-I-weave plan. 

_ LOOM WORKS. 
360 Factory St. Boonville, N. Y. 


Be Gown Designers 


Girls — women, 15 or , can 

easily learn GOWN DESIGN- o* 

ING AND MAKING AT o* 
ce 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs on Opposite Page 


New is the time for all good house- 
wives to come to the aid of their 
linen closet,’ paraphrases the needle- 
worker. And there are so many delight- 
ful articles that can be made quickly and 
without much expense that the task of 
replenishing the linen closet is truly a 
happy one. 

It makes no difference how many 
luncheon sets one may possess already, 
a set done in colorful cross stitch always 
has a decided appeal. To avoid the diffi- 
culty of arranging colors and the possi- 
bility of inartistic results, the luncheon 
set shown on the opposite page is cross- 
stitched entirely in one color, and the 
effect is strikingly lovely. Delft blue was 
the color chosen, altho navy blue, rose, 
black or'deep orange may be used with 
equally pleasing results. 

Fine white linen is used as a back- 
ground. Indian head, rep, poplin and un- 
bleached muslin may be used with equal 
er. The edges are finished with 
jlue blanket stitch. A pretty idea, too, is 
to finish each corner of cloth and scarf 
with a small tassel made of the blue floss. 

For the square cloth, (in the photo- 
graph it has been folded to save space) 
use six strands of floss in needle; for the 
napkins, use three. On the scarf six 
strands are used in needle. 

Transfer pattern No. 227, blue, 35 
cents, provides designs for cloth, 6 nap- 
kins and one buffet scarf. Floss and 
needle to embroider, 75 cents additional. 
Unless another color is indicated, blue 
floss will be sent. This design is also very 
effective on curtains. 

In transferring the cross-stitch design, 
great care should be taken to see that the 
pattern does not slip during the process. 

Correct embroideries for the living 
room stress simplicity of design and con- 
servative colorings. The curtain, scarf 
and cushion set shown on the opposite 
page is particularly pleasing, the em- 
broidery being carried out in heavy out- 
line in dark blue and orange floss. 

Pongee, rep, poplin and muslin are 
equally suitable for the background. The 
edges may be bound with a contrasting 
color, or finished with narrow lace or 
fancy stitchery, such as darning, blanket- 
stitch, ete. 

The pieces illustrated are embroidered 
in this manner: 

Outline the design first with orange 
floss. Now outline on either side of the 
orange line with blue. This gives a lovely 
effect, the orange line being in the center 
with a blue line on each side of it. Other 
Bice 't color combinations are rose and 

lue, black and orange, orange and brown, 
the darker color being used on the outside 
in every instance. Washable artificial 
silk floss was used for the embroidery, 
giving a handsome effect and working up 
quickly. Rope cotton floss may be sub- 
stituted, if desired. 

Transfer pattern No. 228, blue, 35 
cents, gives motifs for 1 pair of curtains 
and cushion. Floss (heavy artificial silk), 
also needle, to embroider 1 pair of cur- 
tains, $1.50 additional. Rope floss for 
curtains, $1.25. Artificial silk floss and 
needle to embroider cushion, 65 cents. 

Transfer pattern No. 229, blue, 20 
cents, provides motifs for embroidering 
table scarf at both ends. Heavy artificial 
silk floss to embroider scarf at both ends, 
75 cents. Rope floss fer cushion, 50 
cents; rope floss for scarf, 65 cents, 



































OW a hand- 
Book some rug, 2 
prettily shaded 


lamp, a big comfy chair makes 
home new. As you survey the 
rooms of your own home, picture 
what a delightful transforma- 
tion a new piece of furniture 
here or a suite there will bring! 


The New Larkin Book 
Offers the Ideal Way 


There’s a cheerful, helpful plan 
whereby you may place these desired 
furnishings in your home NOW and 
pay for them on the most convenient 

beral terms—The Larkin Better 
Homes Plan. The new Larkin Catalog 
pictures suites, tables, lamps, rockers, 
rugs, curtains, silverware, china, etc. 
and tells of this plan which delights 
thousands of home makers. There's a 
copy of this book for you. 

Mail Coupon To-day 


-_ oo an ap an a on os oe a oe oe oe 


4 12 
Lttkitt Co tac. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, II. Peoria, Ill. 
Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog 
No. 213 picturing fine furniture for every room 
of the home, and telling of the popular Larkin 
Better Homes Plan. 
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rf This Profitable New Work at Home 


You can easily make extra money at home in spare 
hours, Geoorating canaiesticks, lamp shades, toys 
and novelty furniture. Many do it solely for 
artistic pleasure; thousands make fine in- 
corres supplying enormous de 


Telle tow you can me 8 
men Ler of i reside BR —~ By 
netions! organization of 7 
erative home-workers. Outht 
furnished without extra cost. 
Send 2c for postage on beau- 
tifcl book giving full detaile, 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-C Adrian, Mich. 


The Delphinium 

er a yesty 9 ueen of Hardy 

ne is at Her 

Glorious Best in aye Hybrids. Send for catalogue. 
PILGRIM PLANT AND 


SEED CO., Bex 1817, BOSTON, 
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Che New MCray 


OU-must see the new McCray residence 

models to appreciate how handsome ap- 
pearance has been combined with thor- 
oughly efficient service. Quarter-sawed oak 
exterior; one-piece porcelain lining; pure 
cork-board insulation sealed with hydro- 
lene cement; expert craftsmanship and 
finest materials in every hidden detail. 
Any Electrical Refrigeration Unit may be 
installed in the McCray without ae 





Whether you use electricity or ice McCray 
quality is assurance of pure 
wholesome foods. 

Send coupon for catalog 


Look for the 


of new McCray models. 
Remember McCray makes M¢Cray 
refrigerators for every Name-Plate 


purpose. 
Salesrooms in PrincipalCities 
See Telephone Directory 


It gives assurance of 
foods kept pure and 
wholesome. 


REFRIGERATORS | 


———— for all Purposes ————_ { 


aap SNES 

















McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation 
2614 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 


Please send catalog of refrigerators .......... for 
homes; .......... stores, markets; .......... restaurants, 
hotels; ......... florists. 
abet ctisinheracscaseodeate — 
PD essnicineneaniceidiacen 















A new money-maker 


Bivueperries over a half- 
inch in diameter. Prac- 
tically seedless. A big op- 
portunity to commercial 
growers and a delightful 
fruit tothe amateur. Bushes 
vigorous. All tested, named, 
nursery-grown varieties. 
Write for circular. 
WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 
Purebred p ae vel Plants 
JoserH J. Wuirte, Inc. 











Box T Whitesbog, N. J.) 











WATERER’S SEEDS 


Since 1892 we have been one of the largest 
distributors of high class Flower and Vege- 


table Seeds, selected from the finest of stocks 


in this country as well as abroad. 

Our 1926 Catalog, containing 88 pages, fully illus- 
trated, with descriptions and cultural directions will 
be mailed Free upon application. 

SPECIAL ?rereyr COLLECTION—Giant flower- 
ing composed of 10 separate octems of rare beauty and 
exceptional ion, 1. 25 (Postage paid) 


HOSEA WATERER R er hliadelphia, _ 








EVERBE! GIANT < TOMATO 


' Sion pnt canner orrtredace tou out 
“e siftah yor ia ssecval Comasee Giant 
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Cauliflower topped with grated cheese is good 






Putting Cheese Into the Menu 


Continued from page 94 


drop the batter from a teaspoon, giving 
each lump ample space. Small squares 
of dry bread, when mixed with enough 
grated cheese to encrust them, will, on 
being toasted in a buttered baking tin, 
glorify the most unpretentious soup 
course. 

Consider the sandwich—its popularity 
at picnics, fountains and teas. Why not 
introduce it at dinner on days when you 
are doing without a roast? Single pieces 
of bread topped with a sandwich spread 
look very appetizing when arranged on a 
tray of greens. One usually has sardines 
in the house, so to each small can add a 
Neufchatel cheese, cayenne, sweet butter 
and grated onion. If you use real sour- 
dough French bread, or homemade bread, 
you will hesitate about cutting away its 
tasty crust. He who hesitates, ete. 
Here’s hoping you lose! Besides, chew- 
ing is one of the natural enemies of 
pyorrhea. 

To a boiled dressing and cheese add 
nuts, pimentos and olives, or shredded 
peppers and cucumbers. Spread either 
mixture on rye bread. Into grated Ameri- 
can cheese, beat anchovy sauce, butter, 
seasoning and lemon juice. Serve on 
crackers. Roquefort broken into cream 
and butter goes well with French rolls. 
First slice the rolls in rings, dampen and 
toast in the oven. 

Most substantial combinations require 
cheese sauce, made by blending American 
cheese with white sauce. On occasion 
reserve part of the cheese for cubes. 
When the dish is to be fish flakes baked 
with cheese sauce, add the cubes five 
minutes before serving. 

If you can brown an onion without 
“blacking” it, no culinary complexit 
should unnerve you. However, the fol- 
lowing is simple enough. Into a brown- 
ing onion, put two whole tomatoes, either 
fresh or canned. Add seasoning and rich 
cheese. With this mixture build up a 
pile of toast fingers. 

Given cheese sauce and a vegetable, 
we can invent our own recipes. Crown 
baked eggplant with buttered crumbs. 
For cauliflower au gratin, first boil, 
separate, and place stems down in cas- 
serole or ramekins. Use all or part 
Parmesan cheese in the sauce you pour 
over before browning in the oven. With 
scalloped raw potatoes include parsley, 
onions and a little garlic. Left-over 
mashed potatoes need no flour in the 
sauce, but, before baking, fold in two 
beaten egg whites. 

As the main dish of a meal, cheese is 
delicious with mushrooms, noodles, rice 
or spaghetti. And no less so in souffles, 
omelets, fondues, fritters, croquettes, 
fried oysters and fried peppers. The 
last is a Mexican favorite, as is also 
frijoles refritos (red beans with cheese.) 

For the mushroom dish, use cream and 
extra butter in the sauce. Spaghetti (in 


fact, all Italian pastes), rice and noodles 


VICK’S'== ASTERS 
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What are YOUR 


WATER? 















is renee. 
uipment pest sult i) 
your own needs is imper- 
ative for satisfactory ser- 
vice. Thereis a HOOSIER 
that will meet your re 
quirementsexactly, bring- 
ing to your home a constant 
supply of running water at 
less than city water cost, 
using any sourse of power 
or water supply. Tell us 
your water needa and constructive 
suggestions will be sent promptly. 
This Book Tells You 
‘How To Have Running W. Water”? 
yours for the ask- 
ing. Contains val- 
le facts andde- 
scriptions of in- 
stallations. 


FLINT & WALL- 


Kendallville, Ind, ' 
Also maufacturers of 
Windmills, 





6 Splendid ROSES 


Everblooming. All bloom this 
summer. Mailed postpaid for 


BARGAIN COLLECTION 
Madame Butterfly—yellow 
Helen Good—cream pi 
Red Letter Day—crimson 
Madison—white 

Lady Roberts—salmon 

Mrs. Chas. Bell—ealmon pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Chrysanthemums, assorted kinds 50¢ 
15 Mixed Gladioli ...ececess ooee- 500 
6 Bedding Coleus ...... eocccces 50c 
4 Dahlias, assorted kinds ....... 50¢ 
4 Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Lilac) .50c 
Any 3 octlections for $1.35 The entire 
6 collections postpaid for $2. Send your order today. 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOG FREE 
Lists 400 roses, all the newest and best. Dahlias, 
Ferns, Plants and everything for the house and 
garden. Send for it. 
Great Western Plant Co., Dept.302 Springfield, Oblo 


Earliest Tomato 


is Jung’s Wayahead. 
Big red fruit ripe as 
early as July 4th. 








m of Cabbage, Carrots, 
Cucumber, __ Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Par- 
snip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting 
Flowers, all 10 pkts. 
for 10c. Coupon worth 
10c free with each 


~=——— ins 
5. W. JUNG § SEED CO., Sta 2, RANDOLPH, WIS. 





We originated practically all the best Ameri 
can Asters now cultivated. Featured in 
VICK’S GARDEN & FLORAL GUIDE 
For 77 years a leading authority on all kinds of 
yesetable, farm and flower seeds, plants, bulbe. 
Send for free copy today. A postcard will do. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

90 Stone St. The Flower City. 


YE ALL THIS 


To get acquainted I will pre- 

pay this Big fruit collection 
consisting of 10 Baby apple trees (root grafts) ;2 De- 
licious, 2 Jonathan, 2 McIntosh Red, 2 Yellow Trans., 
2 Snow, 3 one year grape vines, 2 Concord, 1 white 
Niagara: 12 Lucretia Dew berry plants with my 1926 
Bargain bulletin. 25 trees, plants and vines all for $1.00, 


L. C. Casler, 508 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 
YOUR BLOOMIN’ PROBLEM 


meses J OLVE DI! atts: S0cto $10 
Spot Gat Pricee AOE ribs LD 5 Gladiolus Sc to $10 
SHEFFIELD NURSERY Co. , Boxk, SPARKILL, N. ¥. 
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will be improved by boiling them in meat 
stock, adding tomato juice if liked. 
Cheese souffle requires a watchful eye 
and a practiced hand. Always fry ome- 
lets in butter, and handle them with a 


turner. In making a fondue stir con- 
stantly, and include e just before 
serving. Could anything be more fitting 


than a cheesecloth on which to_ drain 
cheese fritters? At any rate send them 
to the table perfectly dry. Edam presup- 
poses good croquettes. Grate it into 
seasoned white sauce, add the yolks of 
two eggs, cook a few minutes, turn onto a 
buttered platter, and when cool shape in- 
to croquettes. Dip each into egg and 
cracker dust, have the fat very hot, brown 
in a basket.. In frying oysters, combine 
grated cheese with the bread crumbs. 
Incidentally, a quarter of a pound of 
cheese makes a small cupful. 


IF you like “hot stuff” try the Mexican 

peppers: Beat one ws ul of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and salt and pepper, into three egg yolks; 
add the frothy whites. Remove seeds 
from canned and peeled green chili pep- 
pers, wrap each pepper around a piece 
of cheese, dip in the egg batter and fry 
in hot fat. Avoid crisping, and drain dry. 

Who doesn’t like cornmeal? To the 
boiling meal, add hot milk and cheese, 
and when cold the slices can be either 
baked or fried. Another way is to pour 
the mixture into a casserole and when it 
sets make a top layer of various finely 
chopped vegetables. Dot with butter 
before baking. 

Cheese loaf is a one-cup affair, requir- 
ing one each of walnuts, bread crumbs, 
milk, cheese and onion. Boil the grated 
onion in the milk a few minutes. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, season, mix 
with the other ingredients and mold. 
Bake in a buttered pan. 

Or take the middle half of a square 
sandwich loaf. Slice and with mixed but- 
ter and cheese “mortar” all together. 
Tie two strings about this, put in a deep 
dish and pour on hot seasoned milk. 
Place in the oven long enough to thoroly 
crisp thru. 

I once met an old man of very fervent 
convictions. ‘“‘Cheese,” he would insist, 
“should never be cut.”” Whether this be 
right or not, I too have long had the 
notion that it tastes better when broken 
into bits and eaten from the fingers. Yet 
it looks most tempting when cut into 
cubes, shapes or wide thin strips. 

Should you have any trouble keeping 
cheese, simply remember that it needs a 
cool place and no tight wrapping. If it 
comes in tin foil, retain the foil for it. 
Otherwise, use waxed paper or a slightly 
damp cloth. Or, if you have a crock-con- 
tainer, cover it with a cloth wrung from 
vinegar water, 

Cheese dishes are believed to be more 

pular in Europe than in America, but 

am beginning to doubt it. The French 
say, “A windy Easter, an apple year; a 
rainy Easter, a cheese year.” 

I say, may all our Easters be rainy! 
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Would you make a dress 
without a pattern? 















Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 


of the United States 
f 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
= ne 


Of course not! Yet some women go 
about decorating their homes just 
about that way. 


Here is a wonderful little booklet that 
will give you a practical pattern for the dec- 
oration of almost any room in your home. 
It is called Wallpaper — Room by Room—a 
handy, practical manual of interior decora- 
tion. Handsomely illustrated in full color. 
Written in clear, non-technical language. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents in stamps or coin. 


READ THIS BOOKLET NOW 
and do your redecorating early 
before the spring rush begins. 
You will get better work at 
much lower prices. 


by Room.” 











Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents forwhich 
send me your booklet “Wallpaper—Room 
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Lots of Aster Flowers 
| for Summer Cutting 
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J. E. GILSON CO., 
Port Washineton, Wis. 





é NEW mulch. Also has 6 sturdy 
PF xe rake teeth—two tools in one. 
push-pull 





S DUBL-DUTI 
Sy, | CULTIVATOR 
im us Ten Times 
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34 Western Ave. 
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power and VEGETABLE 
inest quality, Dig. full size 
ts. Allkinds 5c. a pkt. 

hy pay more? Beautiful 
ardens at little cost. Send 
Satisfaction or 


MANHATTAN SEED Co, 
24, 280 Broadway, New York 
a | JOHN! WALLACE, P, 0. Box 52, LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


for catalog 





Finest varieties, ey > health 
roots. Send today for free 
Rainbow 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Irises, Peonies, Phlox, Gladiolus 
bulbs and 
talog. 
Gardens, Box HJ, Farmington, Minn, 





Oneenecensnecnnnnesennsesnevseonenennnesesegnenconenssconevsenruocsetsncsercessersnneenn: 


——— Send for List and Compare Prices 
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Kunderd Gladioli 


Jor those who want 
the best 


ConsTANT care during the grow- 
ing season assures the purchaser 
of Kuaderd-Gladioli that his. pur- 
chase will be the true varieties, 
strong and prolific bloomers. A 
large portion of the world’s finest 
gladioli are Kunderd originations 
—among them the ruffled and the 
laciniated varieties. 


Write for the 
new Gladiolus Book—free 


Beautifully illustrated 
in natural colors. The 
book also describes my 
new “Wonder Mix- 
ture” and contains 
complete cultural 
directions. 

Bulb prices are 
greatly reduced this 
year. 

A. E. KUNDERD 


41 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the 
Ruffled and the Laciniated N 
Gladioli 4 

















For Lawns 
of Velvet 


AREFUL selection of native and 
imported grasses mixed with 
white Dutch clover in proportion 
to insure a lawn of luxurious soft- 
ness and color. Complete directions 
on box for sowing. Two pounds for 
$1.00, freight free east of Mississippi. 
This will sow plot 40 x 20 feet. 
Prices on larger quantities upon 
request. Special mixtures for 
golf courses, etc. Mail coupon 
today. 

“Wherever You Sow, Grass 
Will Grow.” 


SIMPSONS 
Lawn SeeD 


The W. A. Simpson Co. Est. 1870 
300 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. 
0 Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 
me 2 pounds of“ Purity Brand ‘Grass Seed. 
Send complete rice list and — in- 
formation on “Purity Brand’ ‘ass Seed. 



















Its durable Snetal construc- 
tion, lightness of weight, 
ease of operation, exactness 
of performance,ratchet driv- 
enforce feed, adjustable feed 
control, makesit an ideal im- 
plement for landscape, large 
estate and truck gardening. 
Write for literature and price list. 
HOFMANN, JR. 
Sales Dept., Box 118A 
Greenford, Ohio 
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10 CHOICE DAHLIAS $7 BQ) 


CATALOG FREE 
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Eating By Budget 


Continued from page 93 


Two or three weeks after our first dis- 
cussion of the subject, Jack and I were 
invited to dine with Peggy and Joe. I 
took with me my card on which were the 
left-over dishes I had fed Jack in the 
meantime. This was the list: 


l. Spinach and egg Salad. 

2. Escalloped rice, beefsteak, 
tomato. 

3. Baked apples stuffed with left-over 
date and nut pudding. 

4. Bean, beet, and celery salad. 

Peas, cheese, and celery salad. 

6. Soup—beefsteak bone, onion water, 
celery tops. 

7. Escalloped corn, containing left-over 
bacon, and a few beans. 

8. Bean soup, from baked beans put 
thru strainer. 

9. Jellied salad — veal stock, peas, a 
little veal, beans, pimento, cabbage. 

10. Asparagus and tomato salad. 

Peggy was gleeful over this disclosure 
of my culinary secrets and threatened to 
show it to Jack, but she was neverthe- 
less grateful for ‘the hints. 

“T find there are four things that it 
bothers me most to dispose of,” she said 
as we were doing the dishes. ‘I can 
work off vegetables and meatscraps pretty 
well now, and of course any left-over fruit 
makes wonderful salad, but egg yolks, 
egg whites, (sometimes it’s one left, 
sometimes another) dry bread, and juice 
from canned fruit, are the hardest things 
to use. I so often get canned pears or 
pineapple or peaches or cherries to make 

salad, and then there’s all that juice left. 
It’s really good but it nearly always 
spoils.” 

“T can answer the last quickly enough. 
In summer, iced drinks, or gelatine. In 
winter, gelatine or baked apples. Gel- 
atine rules always call for water to 
dissolve the stuff, you know, but fruit 
juice instead makes it much better. And 
apples baked in pear or peach or almost 
any canned fruit juice are a fine variation 
from the plain ones. As for the rest, that 
will be something to think about while 
I wash dishes and peel potatoes.” 

Next day a new card was thumb- 
tacked on the door to replace the “‘left- 
over idea’’ one. 

A week or two later that card had these 
suggestions on it: 

Egg Yolks: Salad dressing; baked cus- 
tard—plain, caramel or chocolate; boiled 
custard; cream pie filling; chocolate pie 
filling; graham muffins; brown bread; 
mock Hollandaise sauce; potato balls; 
croquettes, meat balls, meat loaf; scal- 
loped corn; Welsh rarebit; cakes, espe- 
cially chocolate cake; scrambled eggs. 

Egg Whites: Cake; cake icing; souffles 
—prune, apple, apricot, peach; ices; gela- 
tine sponges or Bavarian creams; mer- 
ingue. 

Dry Bread: Meat dressings; crumbs for 
escalloped dishes; croquettes, meat balls, 
meat loaf; brown Betty; croutons. 

Fruit Juices: Iced drinks; ices and 
sherbets; gelatine; baked apples, pears, 
or prunes; pudding sauces; salad 
dressing. 

Peggy spent an afternoon at my house 
going thru this list and jubilantly writing 
down recipes. 

For the things listed under “egg 
yolks,’ any ordinary recipe can be used, 
substituting two yolks where one whole 
egg is called for, except in cake recipes. 


onion, 


I think all kinds of custard are much. 
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— - Our New 
‘Catalog Folder 
~~. OF Trellises 
Pergolasand Arches 


Shows how to beautify your home 
and lawn at surprisingly low cost. 
Think of it! Fan Trellises as low 
as 75 cents. Many other styles 
from 90 cents to $1.80. We show 
here just a few of the many beau- 
tiful designs we make—all painted 
white, ae to put uP. about your 


house or yard. Send for the Free 

Fan Trellis Folder today. Plan now to have 

assbown,only **New Beauty Spots’’ for yourhome 
75¢ this year, 





table Trellis Star Trellis Brook 
‘ine for Roses A beauty with a4 
$1.35 $2.70 $9.90 


ROWE MFG. CO. citer 


GOOD ROSES 


We grow nothing but Roses and we grow them to 
perfection. All the best old, and choicest new vari- 
eties are here, strong, hardy, 2-year field-grown bushes 
that will give you a feast of gorgeous : 
blooms, this year, from July ’til frost 
andfor years tocome. Wehavechosen 
The BEST TWELVE EVERBLOOMING ROSES 
for your garden, each a distinct 
color (regularly sold at si .00 each) 
Our ial Price for $10 
the Twelve........... 
Instructions for pleating and winter 
care sent with each shipme 
Our complete catalog peauttfully 
illustrated in colors, free 
on request. 


The ROSE FARM 


Box ‘B' Purchase St. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 
Packets. EF. t 
5 all summer. Ply 1 Oo Cc 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varieties, 


Fy Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pinks 58 kin ds, Saapdragon 75 best varieties. »> 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay , 
ey e —- pvmne ES and receive 


305 varieties 
over 2000 ¢ 
gain Seed 


























vere 


Charlotte M. Haines Mg 
Dept. 869 Rockford, Illinois — 


GLADIOL A 


Wonderful varieties, p!ain andruffled, strongest 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
andselected by a giediolusl over. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flowergloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
now with theaid of mycatalog. Writeforit today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 


SPECIAL DAHLIA OFFER 
NEST BLOOMING BU 

mA, Double Pink. A ee. pee. 250 

each 6 for $1.00. Mixed Rulbs: all best inde not named 

$1.00 per dozen. 6 Bulbs Free with h $2.00 order. 

THE GEM GARDENS. ANDERSON, INDIANA 


ROSE BUSHES. ‘ou milbe ro 

»of these two year, 
budded, f eld grown Roses. Well developed root sys- 
tems and strong tops. Send for free catalogue today. 
MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist, Dept. B, Painesville. Ohio. 


Gladioli 
our Surprise mixture 


72 for $1. Catalog of see, named varieties free. 


Bessie M. Reynolds; Sioux Rapids, la. 




















Beautifully marked and 
ore from selected stock. 
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better when made with two yolks to a 
cupful of milk than when whole eggs are 
used, and I usually follow this rule, 
hoarding the whites for one of the angel 
food cakes Jack likes so much. In making 
graham muffins or brown bread I add a 
little water to the yolks before beating 
them; they can then be beaten very light. 
Potato balls made of cold mashed potato, 
egg yolk, milk and seasoning, rolled in 
diluted egg yolk and crumbs, and fried a 
golden brown, are always good. In pre- 
paring escalloped corm make a cus- 
tard of egg yolk, milk, flour, and season- 
ing, and pour it over the corn in dish 
before baking. In making mock Hollan- 
daise sauce for vegetables, or rarebit, I 
beat my egg yolks with a little milk or 
water, and add last, just before serving. 
I don’t like cake made with yolks only— 
it tastes so “eggy’’—except chocolate 
cake. I have a rule for that which is 
very economical and satisfactory: 

One cupful of sugar and 1 tablespoonful 
of butter creamed together; 2 egg yolks 
beaten with 1 tablespoonful of water until 
light and added to above; 1 square of 
chocolate melted; 1 cupful of sour milk 
or buttermilk; 1 teaspoonful of soda; 
114 cupfuls of flour. Bake in two layers 
20 minutes, in a moderate oven—300 
to 350 degrees. 

If one or two whole eggs are added to 
four or five yolks, they are entirely 
satisfactory for scrambled eggs. 


RULES for using the whites can be 
found in any cook book, and for 
using dry bread, too. Left-over toast or 
bread which is not too dry can be cut in 
tiny squares, toasted in the oven, and 
served as croutons with soup, while finely 
ground bread crumbs are much better 
than flour for thickening escalloped corn, 
potatoes, or tomatoes. 

Apples, pears, and prunes, if baked or 
boiled in juice left from canned peaches, 
pears, apricots, pineapple, or cherries, 
instead of in water, are delicious. Andan 
unsurpassed boiled salad dressing for 
fruit salad can be made as follows. Pine- 
apple juice is best but other kinds can be 
used: 

Mix together two-thirds of a cupful of 
sugar, 4 egg yolks, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and 44-cupful of fruit juice. Add to 
1 cupful of hot fruit juice and cook in a 
double boiler until thick. To use, mix 
with whipped cream. 

When Peggy came to get all these 
rules, she brought with her a suggestion 
of her own. It was a little box which she 
had fitted with cards, copied after the 
wooden recipe cabinets so commonly 
sold. She had labeled it, as I had done 
the hints I gave to her, ‘‘Left-over Ideas,” 
and the classifications on the cards were: 


Bread—Dry Fruit 

Cream—Sour Fruit juices 

Egg Whites Meats 

Egg Yolks Milk—Sour 
Vegetables 


“T have the habit of listing the total 
price .of foodstuffs on my memoran- 
dum so that it’s second nature now, 
whenever the grocery man or Joe or I 
bring any into the house,” she told me, 
as she arranged all the cards in their. 
proper class. ‘Next week I’m going to 
have a party and I have plenty of money 
left out of my $30 to pay for it. Joe’s 
had meat “balls and stew and baked 
apples instead of sirloin and pie this week, 
ut he doesn’t even know it is because 
he’s been eating by budget.” 
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nclosed Tawns Odd Distinction 


Enjoy privacy and protection for the home 
by enclosing your lawn with an effective fence. 
Thus you can have nice grass and flowers, 
and a delightfully safe place for the children 
to play. 


SueeZineetjawn fence 


adds to the dignity and attractivenes of the 
lawn. Theclose spacing of the wires gives full 
protection and keeps the fence permanently 
erect. Theheavy wires, Super-Zinced against 
rust, assure great durability, yet the fence is 
exceptionally neat. Scrolls can not pull out. 
Made in several attractive designs. 


Enclosed lawns are gaining in popularity 
everywhere. Our illustrated booklet will en- 
able you to choose the correct style of fence 
for your lawn. Mailed free upon request. Use 
the coupon or a postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


751 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated booklet, 
“Lawn Fences that Protect and Beautify. 
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HARNDENS <#2onai 


401 ANNIVERSARY 












oti These fascinating, fragrant flowers 
; 1, as - ° ? 
SENT FREE—We will send you a full Pah are aseasy toraise as the most common 


ee annuals. A tub, a pom, or a quiet 
pond, makes the garden. 

My New Catalogue 

of tells what varieties to use, how and 


sized package of Flower Seed free, when you 
write for Harnden’s Garden and Floral Book, of 
flower, garden and grass seed, bulbs, plants, 
spraying materials and supplies. Contains 
new varieties and many special offers; also 
special prices to market gardeners and large buyers 


wee Fo hp de our 40th Anniversary — to Pace gives 2 gg hot =e 
HARNDEN SEED COMPANY a a ee OT . Send fora 
Dept. D $05 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo - ome 





WILLIAM TRICKER 


Largest Grower of Aquatics in America 
666 Forest St. Arlington, New Jersey 













' GLADIOLI 


SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 


: * ° is the titie of a beau- 
assorted colors mailed postpaid 25c. tiful book on the oul 
etentos ee om ae more ture of roses and other 
than 150 named varieties and other plants; gives expert 
special offers mailed free. O Ne W Castle aa, a le 

Ime, 
The Edgewater Farms, Box458A, Sterling, Iilinois | free. Exquisitely illustrated in natural 


colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy. 


PATRICIAN DAHLIAS HELLER BROTHERS CO. 










































BABYLON DAHLIA GARDENS—‘‘oN THE SUNRISE TRULY | Box 364, Newcastle, Ind. a. 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Wholesale <3 Retail 
SEND FOR OUR 1926 CATALOGUE 4 
Maine Grown Dahlias 
I ri ses Co im e Fi rst I cpodatiee tp 4 the bent eetibitien and cut flower 
varieties “his collection f oti 
The Garden Club of America has voted the Iris the best garden peren- for $3. Any four $1.65. sa perenne 
nial. To introduce the wonderful new creations of this beautiful flower, we 
are making a special offer of $100.00 worth, at least half of them your own Kalif—Scarlet Geo. Walters—Salmon Pink 
selection, from our fine collection of more than 700 varieties lincluding all Millionaire—Lavender Tom Lundy—Crimson 
the rare European and domestic introductions] for $50.00. Catalogue free. Dr. Tevis—Salmon Rose Dream—Peach Color 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. = eons wane 
Other low priced collections. Catalogfree 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULB SALE | | M°MBARDS DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Road, SACO, ME 
CANNAS—Mammoth flowering, (reds, ellows, pinks), best 
$ named varieties. 20 $1. GLADIOLUS—Burbank’s exhibition 


TO DAWLIAS— Show. decorative, cactun, asstd. 19 $1. Ww 
—Giant summer blooming. 20$1. TUBEROSES— arry i 

Mexican everblooming. 20 $1. IRIS——Ant colors, eee _~ an 2s e ne advertisements from firms we 

rietios asstd. 20 $1. Above six assortments $5. All prepaid. to you as being worthy of 


WEAVER GARDENS, WICHITA, KANS. | your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Nothing else 
can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 
bowl. It is the only safe method. 
Does all the hard work for you 
—saves you time—does away 
with the need for disinfectants. 
Cannot injure plumbing connec- 
tions. Sani-Flush is scientifically 
planned to do one job perfectly. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
thecan. Flush. See how all stains, 
marks and incrustations disap- 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- 
ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap un- 
reachable to any brush. Keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 



















Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 






































3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. All bloom this 
summer, Mailed postpaid for Cc 
Legion—crimson 
Sunburst—yellow Pligrim—pink 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
2 Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Lilac) 25¢ 
2 Decorative Dahliag .....0.00+-250 
2 Hardy Clematis, white .. 2 
8 Gladioli, choice mixture ......25¢ 
2 Orchid Cannas .....+. ecccecs 
% Vines for Box or Basket ......25¢ 
4 Mardy Scotch Pinks ...cesess- 25¢ 
6 Giant Pansy Plants  ....0++++-250 
2 German Iris assorted ........ 25¢ 
, Any 5 collections for $1 Postpaid. 
COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 
Lists over 400 roses, all the newest and best. Dah- 
lias, Ferns, and everything for house and garden. 
Send for your copy now. 


Miss Jessie M. Good, Dept. 302, Springfield, Ohio 































GLADIOLUS 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL" 
gr ser renee i “¢ $1.00 


named varieties. Full blooming 
size bulbs. America, Peace, Pan- 
ama, Schwaben, Pendleton, Wil- 
brink, Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 


WILDHAGEN BULB FARM Box 554-F, Waterloo, lowa 


























PERENNIAL PLANTS 
WHICH I CAN AND DO GUARANTEE 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION—ALWAYS 
————=——=_==s ile for cataligue —<$____ 
Joseph F. Donnelly, 129 8. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 





















CHOICE NEW GLADIOLI 


Write for our 1926 catalog listing 75 varieties including 
Capt. Boynton, Scarlet Wonder, Jacob v. Beijeren, Sid- 
ney Plummer, Golden Swallow, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Dr. 

. E. Bennett, Los Angeles, Mrs. Leon Douglas, etc. 
FIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS. Hox 857, HACKENSACK, N. J, 





























“This is the bed of which we are justly proud 


A Hundred-Year-Old Bed 


\ E have an old four-post bed, that is 

over one hundred years old, a 
present from an old gentleman friend 
who cared more for modern furniture. 
It had been stored away, unused, for 
many, many years. It is of the big post, 
cord-bed style, handmade from syca- 
more. The posts were shaped on a hand 
lathe, neatly and charmingly done, and 
the head board, twenty inches wide, was 
hewn out by hand and then planed and 
polished. 

When I ran across this bed, I was at 
once struck by the quaint beauty and 
impressiveness of it. As I examined it, 
I found the wood to be sound and in good 
condition, except for a few worm holes. 
It had never been painted or varnished, 
so far as I could tell. We were in need of 
a new bed for our guest room and, since 
one that would meet our requirements 
cost more than we could spare for it, I 
determined to make this rare old four- 
poster do. But, of course, a cord-bed 
would not be comfortable enough for 
present-day visitors, so 1 considered ways 
of modernizing it. 

A yard stick soon showed me that it 
was too short for ordinary bed springs 
and I knew we could not afford to have 
springs made to order. So it was neces- 
sary in the beginning to discard the old 
side rails and use only the head and foot 
pieces. It was just 57 inches wide, over 
all, so I saw that by using side rails one 
inch in thickness, it could be made to 
accommodate regular 54-inch springs. 
I had some well-seasoned walnut boards, 
1x6 inches. I decided these would make 
beautiful side rails, being close grained 
so when stained they would match the 
sycamore. 


IRST, I did the necessary carpenter 

work. The head piece was loose. 
I fastened one corner in the vise of my 
workbench and, using a square to tell 
when I had it held true, drove some num- 
ber eight finish nails into the back side 
where they would not show. These nails 
held it rigidly in shape. I sawed off the 
bottom of the posts a few inches to make 
room for the casters which I put in place. 
Then, with plane and sandpaper, I 
dressed down the walnut side rails and 
the original parts of the bed until the 
surface was perfectly smooth. The 
larger worm holes I filled with cork and 
putty, the smaller ones I left to be filled 
with varnish. Then it was necessary to 
secure a set of bed clamps to fasten the 
side rails in place. I was very careful to 
get them the proper distance apart to 
make room for the springs. 

Then, after it was all set up and fas- 
tened tightly together, it was ready for 
the paint brush. We had a nice old 





The Winter’s Heating Vapors leave accu- 
mulated dust particles and impurities on 
the walls that endanger health. 


ABSORENE glides over the wall paper 
and absorbs the dirt, soot and germs, 
purifies the atmosphere and fills the rooms 
with health and sunshine. Your spring 
cleaning is not complete without 
“Absorenely” clean Wall Paper, Window 
Shades, Frescoing and Water Colors. 


At Paint, Hardware, Drug and Grocery Stores 


TRIAL OFFER—TIf not easily obtained, send names of 
your Dealers and 25 cents (includes postage and packing) 
for full size can, enough to clean one room, or 50 cents for 
one can Absorene and one package HRH Paint Cleaner. 


No. 29 Absorene Bldg. 
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ABSORENE MFG. COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo.. U- 8. A- 
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Paint Without 0il 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 


N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kip 
of paint without the use of oll. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside and inside painting. It is the cement 
principle — to paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, 

like ol) paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 





Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty Five Per Cent 








one o Writes 
A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 





stone or brick, spreads and looks 


Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 8 


| 











Can be made by sinking tubs or barrels. 
A small concrete pool is inexpensive 
and easy to make. 


Make a Water Garden When Spring Comes 


Our Special Waterlily List will help you choose 
among the wealth of lovely colored Waterlilies and 
other graceful water plants. Send for a copy 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO., 


Box A Independence, Ohio 


RACTICAL POOLS 
for WATERLILIES 

















scape architect. Send for copy today. 
, 1 
Special Offer—tice St Gladioli . 


112 Gould St. 





I WANT TO SEND 
YOU THIS BOOK— 


FREE 


Written by an expert, it gives 
instructions for planting 
and growing Roses, Shrubs, 
Fruits and Trees. New 
arrangement saves you money 
and helps you select without 
mistake. Takes place of lund- 


2 Named Varie- $1 00 


Guaranty Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














-ALEXANDER,T he World's Largest DahliaGrower 
70-80 Central st, 





ALEXANDER’S DAHLIAS 


Lead the World. 
Re. 6 Choice Varieties for $1 00 
i Prepaid, regular price $1.65 ° 
4 Frank A. Walker, pink Dec. Storm King, 
, pure white Show, Wilhenf Miller,purple Show, 
Vivian, white tipped purple Show, Rose Pink 
Ff Century, pink Single, Libelle, purple Show. 


Send for FREE (Catalogue 









East bridgewater, Mass. 
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colonial dresser, also a chair to match, of 
mahogany. For this reason I decided to 
make the bed mahogany finish. A good 
stain, old colonial mahogany, was used. 

This I put on with a brush, spreading rap- 
idly and evenly. I did ‘not follow the 
brush with a rag as is usually done in put- 
ting on stain for that would have made 
it too light in color to match the dresser. 

While the stain was drying, I made a 
chest from an old, discarded fireless 
cooker. This had been painted so I had 
to take the paint off with lye, using a 
thick paste and applying with a swab, 
made by wrapping a piece of cloth tightly 
around a stick. 

The following day, when the stain on 
the bed was thoroly dry, I — a coat 
of transparent shellac. d wood 
filler would have done as well Its pur- 
pose was to keep the varnish from soaking 
into the wood and to give the finish a 
better luster. A day was allewed for this 
to dry. Then, using very fine sandpaper, 
I rubbed the shellac slightly to take off 
any rough places or air bubbles. The 

varnish was applied, allowed two days in 
which to dry, followed with the sand- 
paper and another coat of varnish. A 
third coat was given and the results were 
wonderful. No sandpaper was used after 
the last coat and it was’allowed to dry 
for several days before putting on the 
bed clothes. 

I treated the chest in the same manner, 
staining it mahogany, after the paint was 
removed, following with shellac, sand- 
paper and varnish. The dresser and chair 
were also given a coat of varnish. When 
the furniture was dry and all in place, rag 
rugs on the floor, draperies hung that 
matched the mahogany furniture and 
the blue walls, we had a bedroom of 
which we are, I think, justly proud.— 
Clifford Farmer. 


When the Wife’s Away— 
Let’s Cook 


Continued from page 95 


might ask in a guest or two, thus using u 
the contents of both cans at one fe 
swoop. Put the beans and the solid part 
of the tomatoes, broken up, into a goodly 
sized frying-pan over a medium 
While this is getting hot, cut into small 
pieces about half a pound of American 
cheese and put it into the pan too. Next 
comes the onion; a nice, juicy Bermuda 
one is best. Chop it into very small cubes 
and let it follow the cheese.. Now it is 
time to lower the flame a little and stir 
the mixture to keep the beans from stick- 
ing to the bottom of the pan. Before the 
dish is done, add to the pan a chopped 
green pepper, and a dash of ti tabasco sauce. 
“Hot dog!” 

No one can succeed at cooking if he 
has anything else on his mind, so never 
leave the stove until the pot is off the 
fire. In the case at hand, a cover should 
be over the frying-pan so as to be assured 
that the cheese is all melted and has 
stuck the entire contents of the pan into 
one mucilage-like mixture. When that 
consistency is apparent, remove the now 

‘Spanish beans a la man fashion’ to a 
covered tureen, and have your guests 
gather for a feast par excellence! 

There are many ways to eat fish, from 
the primitive manner I saw some "eaten 
in Port au Prince, to the way I’m about 
to explain. The first preparation, that of 
the natives of the open marketplace i in 
that West Indian city, was simple. They 
lazily let them lie in the sun until they 
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Kernerator - 


erator disposes of all er 
leaving the kitchen. 


through : . 
—not only garbage, but sweepings, tin cans, pa 
in fact, trash of ail kinde—t merely chuck 


described in each issue. Write for booklet 


Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704 East Water St. 


i of 
Mr. Booth ee ae 4270 
No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, 
Architect, Burns Realty Co. 


“Gentleman from Indiana” 
Banishes Garbage Forever 


M* BOOTH TARKINGTON’S delightful home 
will never have a garbage problem. For 
here, as in thousands of , yee ol s better resi- 
dences and orp punt the time-tried Kern- 
e and waste without 
pkeep cost — the waste 
itself is fuel for its vet. tom Consult 
your architect or contractor before building— 
the Kernerator cannot be installed later. 
The Kernerator i be a brick combustion chamber at the base 
of your "the ha chimney, into which falls all waste dropped 

handy hopper doors on floors above. All waste 
ers, bottles, 
in and the 


accumulation, dried by air, islighted occasionally Metallic 
objects are ame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


The Kernerator is ideally adapted to Better Homes 
and Gardens Unit Homes, a new one of let, The 
e 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ses 










Garbage 
and waste 
disposr! 
without 
leavingthe 
kitchen. 
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m. PROOF Gar FRE 
,; BUTTERFLY FLOWER 
Childs Gladiolus are world famous. 50 
Bulbs, newer v: les; wonderfl shades 
and colors. Biase © Gertows garden. Sure 
to grow and delight. Order at once and we 
will include without additional cost, packet 
each Frost Proof Pansy 35 cts and Butter- 
fly Flower 15 cts., all for $1.35 Postpaid. 
SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. Will 
different many beautiful flowering plants of 
ifferent kinds. Send for catalogue of 
uaranteed Seeds, Bulbs and ants. 
a varieties not obtainable elsewhere. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., 
29 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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36—bulbs—100 

Fesnale King. It. scarlet; Le M. Fock, tam. pk; 

madder lake; Chi. White 

Anna = a purple; Herads, mauve; Scarlet cae _— 
Princerti ya Prince of Wales, apricot; Mary 6.00 

Bhs rose pk; Rose Gl uish 
nylon, rons Dk: wien Flor, yy reg 8.00 
Lan 10.00 


caster, 3.95 
A. B. Kunderd, 35¢ ry Per 1000—10% lesa. Bulblets, 1000—75c to 
$1.50 (P P. prepaid; cash with order). Many other varieties. Send for 


cal 
VALLEY VIEW GLAD GARDENS 
1100-63rd St. Des Moines, Iowa 














Dahlias for Delight 


THE CONTINUOUS PRIZE WINNERS 
OF THE DAHLIA WORLD. 


Catalogue and price list upon request. 





Don't Buy a Rod of oir 
FENCIN G | EE 
fee ™™ sees toreldal EE 
. Barb Wire \ Nake all, 

") Gates 

' Metals es 
Roofing 
Paints 


Until 
You Get My New Cut 
Price Bargain Book—IT’S FREE 
cut in —4 reseepee again 


Freight P Paid Cut Prices 


are eo JOWEST—ay Quality is guaranteed HIGH- 
I’ve slways quoted lower prices, but with 
my MILLION customers now, I am dae BIG- 
G bargains than ever. Get my New Ca 
see for yourself the money my new cut prices 
save you Jim Brown, 









7 Spra 5 to 6 acres potatoes a da 
E-gallon ta Air chamber A — 
~ af spray. Uses all 
Spray. ‘solutions, Write for free 
: catalog and price, 
= _ WM, STAHL SPRAYER C 
Box 87 QUINCY fi 














UANNAPOWITT DAHLI 
a VITT DAHLIA GARDENS 














roses,3 year old size. Field 

ose. Grown 10 oa" 50 centseach 

SPIREA 2 TO 8 FEET, 26 CENTS EACH 
Y CO. Y 





























200 pages. Spanish. Colonial and E: 
lish design Large illustrations re 
9 in. x 11 ‘te pages. Designs cover 


ide of 
on. Modem Mot: -0O0 
i tagee to 0.000 
K homes, Send Today 
é /Andrew Charles Borzner, Architect 
ne WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
















CHow can Screens 
beautify the home ? 


The architect condemns 
the ordinary clumsy 
wooden screen. He 
says: “Choose unob- 
trusive screens, with 
narrow, metal frames, 
strong and durable, 
and with non-rusting 
bronzed cloth screen— 
like Higgin All Metal 
Sereens. They assist 
in securing my archi- 
tectural effect.’ 


Send for booklet 
THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 


507 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 





This free book- 
let tells how to 
correctly and 
attractively 
screen every 
type of door 
and window. 
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+ Has every necessary feature of higher priced : 


; refrigerators. Strong, lasting construc- . 
. tion. Send for Free Booklet No. 12. 
. HEINZ & MUNSCHAUER, INC. . 


$ 20 SUPERIOR ST. 
+ All Interior Rust-Proof : 


* Metal Parts KEYSTONE Construction - 
| STP eerT Tre Coppen Pgttectssessc.:: 


Let Penelope Posters Express 
Your Pride In Your Home 


Personal Return Address Labels 1 in. 
a. printed with your name and 
address in black ink on white paper. 
In rolls, couponed. The labels are 
handy for letters and packages; the 
container is neat and attractive. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. : 

















roun 


500 for $2.00 | Desk stand as illus- 
1000 for $2.50 | trated 50c extra 
All orders ack, owledged and shipped in a week. 
Write for catalog of specialties. 


Penelope Post, CharlesRiver, Mass, 


“Superb Gladioli & Dahlias”’ 








will make your home ‘‘More Beautiful.’’ Send for “Our’’ | 


price list quoting growers ga on Goarantesd uality 
ulbs, ‘‘None Better.” - BALDEN & SON ° 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


252 TUXEDO, 
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were “ripe,” and then it was merely a 
matter of imitating Milady with an_as- 
paragus tip in her dainty fingers. 

But for the man in a hurry it is better 
to pull a can of sardines out of his pocket, 
open them, spread them out on a dish 
and pull them all to small pieces with a 
couple of forks. Sardines canned in olive 
oil are best for this particular dish. About 
half of a head of lettuce, and a small jar 
of salad dressing or some oil and vinegar, 
complete the necessary items of ‘“‘where- 
withal” for this quick yet delicious meal. 
By mixing the fish and the lettuce, that 
has first been either chopped or picked 
into small bits, and the particular kind 
of dressing that the luncher may be 
partial to, he will have before him a 
salad that no woman could look upon 
without envy. A cup of coffee and some 
whole wheat bread are the proper sup- 
porting elements to the main dish, just as 
pink lemonade and the “cane you ring—” 
are to the circus. 

There is another man-special that, 
after it has been tried once, will make the 
lone luncheon-getter long for the noon 
hour to arrive so that he can hurry home 
to his vigil in the kitchen. This special is 
Tongue Saute. The butcher should slice 
the tongue a little less than a half-inch 
thick. This allows for the proper amount 
of cooking within the time limit of five 
minutes that the boiled corned tongue is 
in the frying pan. First, however, it 
should be well salted and peppered, and 
then dipped in cracker crumbs and egg, 
alternately, until a good coating of 
crumbs sticks to the slice. Sauteing is 
nothing more nor less than frying in but- 
ter. Warmed over potatoes, hashed 
brown if that method is possible with 
the things at hand, go well with the 
tongue, and chili sauce lends just the spice 
needed. 


(00D coffee is always an adjunct toa 
meal, and good coffee is easy to make. 
Of course, every woman who reads this 
will turn up her nose at my coffee, but if 
she could only smell it—partake of its 
aroma—she would follow her nose! Mr. 
cook, toss aside the fancy coffee pots you 
will find in your kitchen, and set upon a 
regular, old-fashioned one that is, at the 
same time, sweet and clean within. Mix 
a heaping tablespoonful of coffee for 
every cupful of water used, and an extra 
spoonful for good luck. By mixing, I 
mean to mix it with a fresh egg, but if 
only four cups of coffee are wanted, use 
only half of an egg. Don’t do like I saw 
a man do once: try to chop an egg in two. 
Rather, mix the egg up first and then 
pour half of it into a glass for future use. 
After the mixed egg and coffee are in the 
bottom of the pot, pour in the amount of 
water decided upon, and put the pot on 
to boil. Watch ’er closely, and when the 
foam starts out the spout, cut the flame 
down very low and let the coffee simmer 
for three minutes. It is now ready to be 
served, after a wee pinch of salt has been 
added, and will stand without deteriorat- 
ing for approximately ten minutes. 
After that there comes a bitterness which 
increases with age. 
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Old Furniture Made 
New This Easy Way 


Mr. E. A. Peterson of Adrian, Michigan 
tells of a new way by which the clever 
householder can add many charming piec- 
esof furniture tohis living room. Asevery- 
one knows thefurniture made a generation 
ago was noted for its delightful authenti- 
city of line and period, as well as for its 
sturdy, enduring construction. Yet, today 
America’s attics are filled with these fine 
pieces, simply because the upholstery is 
worn off or the finish on the wood has been 
cracked or marred. Now Mr. Peterson has 
discovered a new and easy way by which 
all of this furniture can be re-claimed and 
again take its rightful place in the livin 
room of the finest homes. He hasprepar 
a remarkable set of instructions for the 
complete reclaiming and refinishing of old 
furniture, based upon his own experiences 
in restoring many charming pieces for his 
own home. So successful has this simple 
method been that through the urgings of 
his many friends, Mr. Peterson has con- 
sented to mail a complete set of these in- 
structions to anyone who will write. Ad- 
dress him at box 1-C, Adrian, Michigan 
and enclose 25 cents to pay costs of print- 
ing and postage. Do this today while you 
have it in mind. Your effort will be 
repaid many times in the joy you will 
get from your new furniture. 




















HARDY LILIES 


Our special 
booklet on Lilies 
is the only cata- 
log in America 
devoted entire- 
ly to Lilies. 
Over 80 varie- 
ties described, 
with cultural 
directions and 
illustrations. 
Mailed FREE. 


W. E. MARSHALL 
& CO. 


[146 West 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















LIL. CROCEUM 

















NGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
*““Dingee Roses” known as the 
best for 76 years. Safe delivery 
guaran anywhere in U. 8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Bose Culture” 
for 1926. It’s FREE 
IMustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
colors. It's more than a catalog. 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the OLDEST AND 
LEADING nome enquaes IN Asmnete me. wocticnl 
work on rose power eu! lor the ama’ > varie- 
ants, bulbs and seeds and teils how to grow 
ten Baltes ienited. aera HED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES. 
THE DINGKK & CONARD CO., Box 890, West Grove, Pa. 
———_— —. 














GLADIOLI, 60 sciss"r- $1.10 
5 BULBS for ¥ 
These are medium site bulbs of the finest named varieties. 20 dif- 


fi t kinds im each collection but not labeled. Guaranteed 
0 bloom splendidly for anyone. Cultural directions included. 


to 

3 LARGEST SIZE BULBS for $ { { 0 
Both Collections $2 postpaid ’ 

Plant both ond ont 0 ens, amg ¢ bloom as largest FREE 

















bulbe bloom ladiolus Catalogue 
CRAIG ROAD GARDENS §oxte,7, 95,2688 
99 for Glad Fans 
Persia (new), Eugene LeFebre, 
om. and Rose 


Romance Ash head our 


list in popularity,and are included in our collection of 15 high 
class varieties, 1 inch and up for $1.00. Send for catalogue 


WOODLAWN GARDENS, -:- STERLING, ILL. 








WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


Rhododendrous Shade and Fruit Trees 
mtain Laurel Shrubbery and Hedge Plants 
Mardy Azaleas Perennials and Berry Piants 


Write for Mailing list 
The Pines Fruit and Nursery Farm, Cambridge, Ohio 


Mrs. I. De. Ver. Warner, $1.00; 

DAHLIAS Zi Bi 35602 sins 
$3.00; Leora Creed, $2.00; 

E. F. T. Smith, $1.00; Charm, $1.00; Queen Josephine, 
$1.00; Jerseys Beauty, $5.00; California Superba, $2.50; 
any others. Price list on_request. 


U. 8. A., $1.00. M 
Dr. H. H. Smith,Beach Cliff Blvd.,Rocky River,O. 
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Speaking of Food Combinations 


D® you ever stop to realize that many 
of our most tasty dishes consist of 
combinations of foods so entirely different 
that nothing but accident or someone’s 
overdeveloped bump of inquisitiveness 
can account for their being discovered? 

Oysters and horseradish; roast pork 
and apple sauce; frankfurters and mus- 
tard; lamb and mint sauce; and beef- 
steak and onions, are but a few of the 
weird combinations of meats, fish, vege- 
tables, fruits and condiments, that may 
be found on every table. 


The more freakish the combination, 
the more popular the dish seems to be. 
Thousands of oyster lovers would ignore 
their bivalves if it were not possible to 
cover them liberally with horse-radish, 
lemon juice, tabasco or catsup. Roast 
lamb to many loses half its attraction 
when the transparent mint sauce is lack- 
ing. 

These combinations that I have men- 
tioned are popular from coast to coast. 
Other combinations have won local favor, 
but are not known nationally. I like to 
think of them as the “speaking of’? com- 
binations, for one seems to follow the 
other naturally. For instance: . 

“Speaking of” baked beans, I think 


of olives. 


ANY do not, but when once cold 

baked beans and chopped green olives 
are combined as a sandwich filler, anyone 
who likes these two foods separately will be 
a convert to the combination. A piece of 
white bread spread with chopped olives, 
pressed against a slice of brown bread 
spread with cold baked beans, and there 
you have an unusual sandwich for picnic 
party or home consumption. 


But let us continue along our “speak- 
ing of’’ route. 

“Speaking of’’ olives, I think of bacon. 
Few do, and yet one of the most appe- 
tizing hors d’oeuvres served today is a 
pitted olive filled with hard-boiled egg 
properly seasoned, and wrapped with ‘a 
thin slice of bacon that has been quickly 
roasted with intense heat and is held in 
place by a tooth-pick. The tooth-pick 
serves as a handle to this appetizing 
first. bite. 

“Speaking of” bacon, I think of 
oranges. Did you say this:is the most un- 
usual combination of all? Perhaps! But 
try it some morning and see if it does not 
blend as well as your mint sauce and 
lamb. 

Take twelve strips of bacon, twelve 
slices of orange, three teaspoonfuls of 
sugar and a little cornmeal. That is all. 
Fry bacon until crisp and remove to hot 
platter. Slice oranges, sprinkle lightly 
with sugar, dip in cornmeal and fry 
quickly in hot bacon fat. Arrange on 
—_ around bacon and serve immedi- 
ately. 

‘Speaking of” oranges, I think of 
onions. One of the most tasty salads im- 
aginable consists of nothing more nor 
less than a leaf of crisp lettuce, a thin 
slice of Bermuda onion, a thin slice of 
orange and a topping of French dressing. 
Oranges and onions are seldom mentioned 
in the same breath, yet they blend in 
this salad to perfection. 

The unusual combination is well worth 
trying. It gives you something different 
to place before guests, and that is always 
desirable-—Richard S. Bond. =o 
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Your sewing things in perfect order— 


Globe“Wernicke 


_ Sectional Bookcases 


for every room in the home 





Universal, Painted 


If there is no Globe-Wernicke 
branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 


Tue Guiose-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





N SIGHT—yet out of mind! 

Right there before you when 
you want them—but happily out 
of your thoughts until then, are 
your patterns, fashion magazines, 
materials and hundred and one 
other sewing things that Globe- 
Wernick Sectional Bookcases 
keep so orderly! Smooth-sliding 
glass doorsthat disappear, protect 
from dust and dirt—and make 
cases convenient to use, even in 
narrow spaces. Unfinished if you 
wish, so that you may paint to 
match other furnishings—or make 
a gay spot of color in the room. 


Handy new uses are made of 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases in every other room in the 
home, too. Separate sections 
allow grouping to suit any space 
—and make movingeasy. Period 
and modern designs in the fin- 
ishes you wish. 


Mail this Coupon 








The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Dept. H-3 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices 
and showing how others use Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases, “‘For Every Room in the Home.’ 


Terre e eee Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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Mr. Blair is only one of 
many who receive such checks 
regularly. Why not be one 
of them yourself? Use the 
coupon. 


home? 


aos 


pee eee eee @ Send Coupon for Detailsem meme meme wes 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Please send full information regarding your plan by which I can earn $5 to 


$75 a month during spare time. 


Can You Think of 


Get Extra Money 


Nearly every month we send a check for $15 or 
more to W. D. Blair of New York. 


months it is almost $50. 


That is the cash value to him of saying a good 
word for Better Homes and Gardens—whenever 
he meets someone who is really interested in 
home—and then sending a subscription to us. 


Why not have some extra money to help do the 
things you've been wanting to do around your 


you how to get it. 
you think. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Easier Way to 


Some 


Just send the coupon and we will show 
Probably it is easier than 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Take Advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our 
You: are éafe in responding to these advertisements. 


advertising columns. 















75c 


—a bush—an 
unusually low 
price for these 


Druschki Roses 


Ideal, hardy, pure 
snow -white roses, 
Perfect in flower, 
strong in growth, 
and very free 
flowering. 


Green’s Roses 
Will Bloom This Season 


All are two-year old, field-grown rose 
bushes. Tea roses, perpetual roses, moss 
roses, climbing roses,-and ramblers in 
infinite variety. Save money and get im- 
mediate results by ordering from Green's 
Nursery. 
Hardy Perennials 
fruit trees and bush fruits. 


Direct from Nursery to You— 
atadefinite saving and only ove handling. 


Purple, yellow, 
blue or bronze 
iris—a mass of 
bloom in May 
and June. 


Transportation 
Paid—See New 
Catalog 
50 pages profusely illus- 
trated in Green’s Money 
Saving Catalog. Tells of 
low prices and discounts 
for early orders, Free! 

rite today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY 
COMPANY 


7355 Green Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Amazing Bargain Offer 


; GLADIOLI 


A Garden of 
**Floral Gaiety’”’ 
from July ’ til frost 


The giant spikes will surprise 
with their wonderful shades and 
blendings. Plant in April and 
every ten days till mid-/une for 
late summer and autumn ers. 
We grow millions of Gisdioli on ovr 
Long Island Farms, and want to 
introduce these grand all-sum- 
mer flowers to thousands ofAmeri- 
can Home Ga: 8; 80 We offer; 
100 be ,all gure Beomere, Git. ond PE ina 

choice and vai assortment, ¥ 

where in the U. S., for (Cash, Check or M. o. 
(or 30 bulbs for small gardens , oe « $8) 


Our “Medley” Bulb Garden 


Wonderful value—Flowers for garden 
and home. All large, geome Suite. 
1 Calla Lily 1 Summer Hyacinth 
1 Tiger Lily 1 Tuberose 
1 Madeiravine 12 Gladiolus M’xd. 





Regular list price if bought separately 
($1.60)—the 17 bulbs mailed, 
postage paid anywhere "ie ll e 





Beautiful, illustrated booklet, ‘‘Best on Earth 
Gladioli’’ FREE 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park (Box B) L. I., N. ¥. 


HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMU MS 


Ten beautiful Chrysanthemums, that will flaunt, thruout 
your Autumn Garden, a gorgeous tapestry of chaste whites; 
warm yellows; glittering scarlets; tawney pastel shades of ap- 
ricot and copper; soft pinks; and tints of lavender and rose. 
From our own collection, the finest m the Middlewest, we 
have selected these ten, all different, and correctly labeled, 
which we will send you, postpaid, for only $1.00. 

° ROSES Or if you prefer we will send you five different 

everblooming Hybrid-Tea Roses, alllabeled and 

everyone a strong, sturdy, own-root, field-grown bush, 2 yrs. 

old, for only $1.85. Send for one, or both of these introduct- 

ory offers, made by us to show the vigor of our Prairie 
Grown plants for the Flower Garden. 


THE PRAIRIE GARDENS CO. INC., 
McPHERSON, -- KAN: 





























ROSES serine saz 


Strong, vigorous, field grown, budded, 2 and 3 year 
old plants. Choice 200 varieties. Write for catalog. 


OSCAR S. WITTE 


**Rose Culturist and Nurseryman” 
1294 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Music of the Christian 
Religion 
Continued from page 91 

middle of the sixteenth century this 
“albuse” was considered so serious that 
it required the attention of the church 
heads. The result was the condemnation 
of the.contemporary church music by 
the famous Council of Trent, and the 
prohibiting of the use of any other music 
in the church than the old Gregorian 
Chants and Plainsongs. 

That was a deplorable day for church 
music, a condition of things which was 
only remedied by the genius of Palestrina 
who came in about the middle of the 
Sixteenth century. His work was of 
great beauty and at the same time of 
such a character that m 1564 the body 
of Cardinals of the church voted to ad- 
mit his works into the service. Many of 
his works may still be heard in their 
original forms. At the same time in 
Germany came the great reformer, 
Martin Luther, who had been put out 
of the Catholic church because he had 
objected to what he considered abuses 
in the church system. Luther, a monk- 
musician, believed that the music of the 
church should be sung in the language of 
the people instead of in Latin, so he pre- 
— a hymnal containing chorales or 

yrons in the German language, among 
which is one of his own hymns the im- 
mortal “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
These same chorales were a short time 
later arranged and rewritten and pre- 
sented to the world at large thru the 
genius of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
they stand today as the finest examples of 
pure church music that the world has 
ever known. 

Early in the sixteenth century the 
heads of the Church began presenting 
dramatic performances representing mir- 
acles and Bible stories. Some of these 
performances were spoken and some sung; 
some were given with, and some, without 
stage settings. A few were sung and 
presented entirely without action by 
choruses and soloists. The words were 
always sacred, usually Biblical. This 
form came to be known as Cratorio and 
we hold it today as the finest type of 
religious music. Bach, besides his chor- 
ales and almost innumerable organ works 
wrote several oratorios which alone would 
have placed him among the immortals. 
Perhaps his most famous are his “Christ- 
mas Oratorio” and his five ‘Passions’ 
dealing with the last hours of Christ. 
George Friedrich Handel who was a 
famous church organist, living at the 
same time as Bach, wrote the oratorios 
“Saul,” “Samson,” “Passion of Christ,” 
“Jeptha,” “Judas Maccabaeus,” “The 
Messiah,” “Solomon” and “Joshua.” 
Altho all of these works are given oc- 
casionally, by far the most famous of them 
all is “The Messiah,” an oratorio upon the 
life of Christ, which was first produced 
in Dublin in 1742. “The Messiah” has 
been given publicly more times and in 
more countries than any other large 
musical work that was ever written. 
Shortly after Handel, followed Haydn 
with his famous religious works, “The 
Creation” and “The Seasons” and a little 
later on, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, Mendelssohn wrote his 
“St. Paul” and “Elijah” both of which 
are outstanding, not only in religious 
music, but in all the music of the world. 
In the same period we have Sphor’s 
“God Thou Art Great” and “The Last 
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A Grape Vines Only 504 






Agawam Worden 

Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
won't with them for ten times their cost. 
Every if only a city lot, has room for them, 
A ga Large amber-red berries on ng bunches. 
wam Very sweet. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00, 

Best known grape. Sure to suceed, Fine 

Concord ?:; grape juice” iSe; 12. $1.25: 100, $8.00. 










Ni (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
lagara grape grown. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Large black berries. Bunches big. Extra 
Worden early, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Strong, well-rooted vines 

Set of | four best varieties ONLY §0c 

Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Three Sets for $1735) 532.2 

one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
one set each. from you. 


Free With Every Order 
Tilustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
instructions for making a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
5707 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




























My 


emeeeaines | 
st 4 sent postpaid for 


’ cS $2 For eight select 


4 — 

Eight extra f $ 
labeled dahlias for > 
E are among the 
finest varieties and fin- 
est —— we — ever 
4 $e. You canaiaes a whole 
ag garden of ias with chese 
assortments, a geous, 
beautiful bank of flowers that will be the envy of 
your neighbors. Catalog of other varieties free. 


Indiana Dahlia Farms Box 27 New Albany, Ind. 
Most varieties, largest stocks, selected tubers 






































» “Crimson King,” a hardy ever- 


“o ‘ blooming 
carnation. Bloomsallsummerlo 


, cut flow- 
ersevery day. Absolutely hardy. Pot in fall; 
gf have flowers all winter. Fine "$2 50 
Kon plants 25 cents each or 12 for 4 
Sy 6 Rose Bushes 50 cents: Sturdy 1-year 
plants, es white Am. Beauty), 
I Pink La France,Grussan Teplitz(brightscarlet), 
Lady Plymouth (pearl pink), White Crochet, Radiance. 
6 Two year plants, same varieties, $3.00 value $2.00 
6 Crimson Kings and 6 one year Rose Bushes $1.75 
Charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for '26 catalog. 
The Geo. H. Mellen Co. Box 105 Springfield, Ohio 
{nnisfallen Greenhouses 49 years in business 











a i 

e Early Fall freeze in 

0 us North and all-summer 

drought in South have 

’ caused unprecedented 

ortage: crop shortage. Our 

, acres of bulbs were 

saved from the frost. Choicest varieties bred from 

champions of American Show two successive years. 

Rapi being sold. Finest mixture named vari- 
eties. Prepaid. 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00. 

Send order, or ask for catalog, NOW. 
ELNWOOD TERRACE GARDENS, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








PERENNIAL PLANTS 


MYSTERY GARDENS. M. : 
467 Chestnut St. a nied = 


ahlia Bargains 


Dahlias (rown for years as a hobby. Get 
; FREE bargain Tist of surplus bulbs 
J. H. PATTERSON; Box 8; MA’ ; IND. 
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Judgment,” and also Rossini’s famous 
“Stabat Mater.” A little later comes 
Gounod’s “The Redemption” and “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” by Dubois. 

The sacred works and writers men- 
tioned are only a few of the host of out- 
standing ones for it would be quite im- 
possible to enumerate all the writers who 
have contributed materially to the im- 
portant religious music of the world. 
Suffice to say, however, that the Christian 
church has not cnly been responsible for 
the birth and life of the science in music, 
but the religion of that church has in- 
spired tae writing of a great number of 
the greatest works in the musical art of 
all times. ' : 

With such a golden store from which 
to choose it seems a deplorable fact that 
so much of the music that we hear in 
churches today is of the tawdry type that 
it is. Perhaps we cannot all agree as to 
just how important a part music should 
be allowed to play in our church services, 
yet the amount of music that we have is 
by no means a prime factor in determin- 
ing its value. True religion is of the heart 
and not of the head. Whether we have 
only one musical number or whether the 
whole service is musical matters not 
nearly so much as matters the quality 
and reverence of that which we do 
have. 

{Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be 
glad to answer questions for you concern- 
ing music or help you in arranging musical 
programs. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 





Homes of Famous Americans 

Continued from page 77 
adherence to his principles, when he arose 
in the Convention and dared to vote for 
the life of Louis! The guillotine was fall- 
ing every second, day after day .. . and 
yet, his life meant nothing when its price 
was the surrender of what he believed to 
be right. 

He was the first American to urge 
world peace; the first to pull down the 
banners of tyranny and monarchy; the 
first to preach the equality of man. He 
it was who said: ‘“The world is my coun- 
try, and to do good my religion.” 

Of course, wild tales have been told 
about him, his mode of life and his end. 
He is accused of habitual drunkenness, 
intrigues with women, and of “recanting”’ 
on his deathbed. These have all been 
proved untrue. He drank, as did most of 
the men of his time, but he was not a 
drunkard; no man in all his time‘ lived 


a cleaner life morally. He was married . 


twice, his first wife dying and his second 
divorcing him before he came to America; 
from that period until his death in 1809 
he lived an exemplary life morally and 
seems to have been completely happy 
outside the society of women; as to his 
death—it has been proved to have been 
peaceful and in accordance with the 
principles by which he lived. 

He had his faults; the chief one being 
his rebel nature. He took the rebel’s 
delight in “felling trees” and in daring the 
opposition to “set them up” again. His 
ready pen scratched too hastily and 
caused him to alienate by his sarcasm 
many of his best friends, among them 
Washington. But even the rebels and the 
“temple destroyers” seem to have their 
place. They make men think; they spur 
them to action—even if they cannot 
rebuild that which they have destroyed! 


The WM. PENN 


Everyman’s mower for 
household use 


This is the latest addition to 
the famous PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Lawn Mowers. 
presents remarkable value at the 
price, which is $16.50 at Phila- 


delphia. 


The WM. PENN runs easily 
—cuts clean—lasts long. It has 
9-inch driving wheels, ball bear- 
ing, and five crucible tool steel 
blades with 16-inch cut. 
crucibie tool spring steel bottom 
knite is self-sharpeni 

Like ail “P. Q.”” Mowers, the 
WM. PENN is equip i 
the STAYTITE i 
takes the strain off the wrists. 

The STAYTITE Handle iden- 
tifies all. “‘P. Q”” Mowers. 


At Hardware and 
Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 
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“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 


1634 North 23rd Street 


Philadelphis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality 


LAWN MOWERS 























Get “Homes of Famous 


Americans” in book form 





Benedict Arnold, Walker, Emerson, 
Home,” Paul Revere, Hen 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


SCCSeFC OCCT OE O BES EOSLE SEES 


inhin +4. unnbiesansiid nadine saedeas dameuen due State 


You can have the first twenty-four of these 
articles in book form now. Just off the 
press. It makes a beautiful book of over 
325 pages, printed from fine new type on 
excellent paper, handsomely _ illustrated, 
bound in green cloth, stamped in gold. 


if you return the coupon at once you will 
be in time to secure your copy from the 
special edition autographed by the author. 

ou have been familiar with these articles, 
the sidelight they give on men and women 
who have made this nation truly great. 
You have gotten a better glimpse of them 
in their everyday lives than mere history 
presents. Preserve them in permanent form. 
You can visit “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
the homes of Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, 
Jefferson Davis, Betsy Ross, Grant, Taylor, 
Lee, Carlyle, Longfellow, “My Old Kentucky 


Clay, Thoreau, Jefferson, Lowell, Willi D 
Hawthorne, John and Priscilla Alden and “Mad Anthony” ’ an paige te, 
Order now before it is too late to get this special edition. 
refunded, if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Money cheerfully 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Here is my remittance of $3.00 covering cost and postage of an autographed copy 
of Homes of Famous Americans, which I understand will be delivered, postpaid. 
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As easy to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner. All the operator has to 
do is steer it. Self propelled — 
mows as itgoes. Connects toany 
light socket and uses about the 
same amount of current as an 
electric iron. Carries 150 feet of 
cuble (allowing a 300 foot cut- 
ting radius) on a friction reel 
which takes up and pays out 
automatically, thus keeping the 
cable tight and out of the way of 
the machine and operator. Cutsa 
twenty-one inch swath—¥ of an 
acre an hour. 
Mower by Coldwell—motor by 
General Electric. Timken tapered 
roller bearings and steel cut 
gears run in oil.. Send cou- 
pon today for the time, 
effort and money saver 
for city and suburban 
home owners. 


Gentlemen :Send me your 
booklet containing com- 
plete information on the Cold- 


well Electric Lawn Mower. 
Name 
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8) VASTURTIUMS 


Salzer’s Giant Floweri Per- 

tual Blooming Dwarf NAS. 

URTIUMS, the favorites with 

thousands in everystate. 

Special satpoduatory customer- 
ak 0 ft, row of these beauties 
paid. Don’t miss this chance, 


ZO0F t. BORDER | 


nd an opportunity to get one of the 
melon-growi ntest. 


Ht Seeps Best F 
Bagels A. SALZER SEED co. 
Box 330 La Crosse, Wis. 












¥ ASTERS-New American + yay Ambala ar 
— Sweet Sultan; COSMOS— Mammoth Early; 
\Y NEW GIANT ZINNIA—Burnt Orange. All 

tested novelties, easy to grow. Writeatonce for 
FREE CATALOG of init bulbs, plants. \ 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 C North 7th St. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
ee hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... 


—William Blake 


AFEW weeks ago I visited a private 
greenhouse on a southern estate. I 
have never visited a greenhouse any- 
where, whether commercial or private, 
that was better managed. However, that 
is not the point that most impressed me 
during my visit with the gardener. His 
viewpoint was the most singular I have 
ever encountered among flower-growers. 

We were looking at a collection of 
phlox, I believe. I commented on the un- 
usually large number of blooms on each 
plant and this Scotch gardener retorted, 
“Yes, every bloom is worth five cents 
each; that’s how much they would bring 
on the market.” In the rose house, each 
rose bud was “worth”? so much, each 
cyclamen would “bring”? so much, and 
so on thruout the whole inspection of the 
wonderful collection of flowers. 

I have been accused of having a ‘“ma- 
terial’ viewpoint because in these little 
visits I am forever stressing the fact that 
it is only thru material things in proper 
relation to our lives that we can achieve 
the best spiritual quality in life. But I 
have never been guilty of thinking of my 
flowers in terms of what they cost or in 
terms of what they would be ‘“‘worth” on 
the market. I was, therefore, “filled with 
great joy,”’ as some old writer has put it, 
when my friend who was escorting me 
thru this lovely paradise turned to the 
gardener and took him gently to task for 
his “five-cent viewpoint.’’ My flowers are 
material things, but the quality I value 
them for and the quality I get out of them 
is far removed from the clang of the cash 
register. It seems better to me to have just 
a packet of seed and to scatter them in 
the soil and to appreciate them for the 
hint of loveliness they will bring us, than 
to be weighed down all the time by the 
consciousness of the pecuniary value 
they might have. What, after all, is 
“worth” the most to any of us—a buffalo 
nickel or a single phlox bloom? 


rm January I made a flying trip to the 
South to secure editorial material for 
these pages. In San Antonio I was par- 
ticularly charmed. I tried to discover the 
reason. Wasitthetrees? Well, most of the 
trees excepting only the tropical trees, 
live oaks and other broadleaf evergreens, 
had shed their leaves and were just as 
stark and bare as the trees at home. Was 
it the grass? No, most of the green was 
gone out of the grass, only here and there 
in favored lawns was it green. Was it the 
sunshine? Hardly, because we had our 
“January thaw” at home and the sun 
was bright and warm. What, then, could 
it be? 

Suddenly, in one of the parks I think I 
discovered the reason. It was the birds. 
They were as thick as fleas on every hand; 
old friends that winter in the South and 


' summer in the North and a great many 


other birds strange to me. The air was 
literally filled with their music. And I 


said: “It is the birds, after all, that make 
the difference. When the birds leave we 
notice winter more and things seem lone- 
liest when they are heard no more.” The 
birds are beginning to come back now. 
Have you got up that birdhouse and put 
in the bird bath? 


HE best of the whole winter reading 

season is with us now—the last 
leisurely check over the catalogs.. We 
will linger over them and there will be an 
itch to put more down in the order blank 
than we fecl we can quite afford or find 
space for in the backyard and garden, but 
what a real, lasting satisfaction it is to 
dream and plan! We seldom act on advice 
—’tis experience that influences us most 
—but if advice would help at this season, 
I would suggest that the best way is not 
to buy too much quantity. A given 
amount of money put into a few good 
flowers, shrubs or trees, will bring more 
lasting satisfaction and joy than if it be 
spent in an effort to get all you can. Don’t 
clutter the yard and garden; it’s much 
better to have a few things well cared 
for and really prized. I’ve tried both 
methods and the more I garden, the 
more the tendency is to simplify and to 
eliminate. Gardeners can, I think, 
profitably “‘paw to get their hinder parts 
free,” as Longfellow expressed it. 


LAUGH is worth all the sober calcu- 
lations of all time. We need to release 
the deadly valves that screw us up into 
such a serious mien all the time. I would 
like to see a little more foolishness in life 
if it would only make us laugh a little 
more. A smile, a hearty laugh, a jest, 
will brush back this vale of tears the 
sad poets and preachers are always talk- 
ing about. Not long need we laugh; some- 
times, one good laugh will give a whole 
day a delicious flavor. 

I got such a good laugh a few days ago 
in old Jamestown, in Virginia, that I 
want to pass it on to you. It was in the 
churchyard, near the old church tower, 
which sti!! stands, built nearly three and 
a quarter centuries ago. I was tracing the 
inscriptions on the tombs and right behind 
the old church I found this one: “Heare 
lyeth ye body of Wm. Livingstone, Gent., 
who departed this lyfe in his fifty-fourth 
yeare—A great sinner, awaiting a joyful 
resurrection.” 


HE argument over the source of the 

intelligence of the cell still goes 
merrily on. Henry Ford has recently 
reiterated the viewpoint he expressed to 
me some months ago in which he held 
that ‘“‘we are here to gain experience for 
that’s all we can take with us.” He now 
goes a step in advance and indicates he 
believes in reincarnation. Mr. Luther 
Burbank, after more than half a century 
of constant work and experimentation 
with the cell, announces that he does not 
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believe the cell has any survival value at 
all. And John Burroughs affirmed, as he 
stood on the threshold of the grave, that 
he did not believe the argument would 
ever be settled because he doubted 
whether it would ever be given the human 
mind to know. But each can have his 
preference, thank Goodness! 


HAVE just read a letter which comes 

from an Ohio subscriber, Nora O. 
Renkert, which quotes a verse she 
recently read somewhere, that strikes 
flint with me: 


“A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 
Is work with the construction gang 
And not with the wrecking crew.” 


This may not be good poetry in form, 
but it certainly is good thought and good 
sense. The thing I like best about the 
homemakers and gardeners I come in con- 
tact with is that everyone of them is 
working on the “construction gang. _ 
There isn’t a wrecker in the whole family, 
no matter in what state in the Union you 
find them. They are all of the same 
quality of mind, whatever their station 
in life—all are taking j joy in the construc- 
tive work of making a better home and 
a better garden each day. All are loyal 
workers with head, and heart, and hand! 


O* E of the best thoughts I get when 
March comes is that soon the vio- 
lets will be with us. The violet was the 
first flower I distinctly remember notic- 
ing when I was a boy. There used to be 
a patch of them along the sidewalk in 
the Iowa village where I lived; later, in 
Missouri, I used to know w here a lot of 
them could be found in the woods near- 
by—great, long-stemmed fellows, and 
now and then a pure white one. It seems 
at this distance that the happiest days 
I spent in boyhood were in seeking them 
out, just when the cardinals were return- 
ing en masse. Now I have violets in my 
garden; some wild ones and some of the 
Jersey Gem I mentioned in these col- 
umns last year. The latter bloom until 
frost. I hope you like violets, too. 


HIS should be a great garden season, 

if, for no other reason, than because 
we had a discouraging one last year. At 
any rate, the gardener is always optimis- 
tic and just because we had a disappoint- 
ing season last year, we’ will pitch in all 
the harder this spring. 


F anything proves our universal affin- 

ity to the soil, it is our constant 
anxiety about the weather. People liv- 
ing in flats and apartments, when you 
get right down to it, are only incidental- 
ly concerned about the weather. It may 
afford a temporary inconvenience to 
them, but to the gardener and the rural 
dweller the weather is a vital matter; it 
often means, at least it roots in a sub- 
conscious feeling that it means, life or 
death—success or failure. There was a 
time in the history of the race, when the 
weather meant everything to everyone. 
Our progress in civilization may be said 
to be measured by the extent to which 
we have subdued the weather and ren- 
dered it only incidental. But what a lot 
of us still squint our eyes and gaze at 
the sky every time we come out-of- 


doors! We may fancy we 
are free from its menace, 
but are we? WH 7 
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Announcement 


Beginning March Ist, 
we will sell our famous 


Garden Rose 
Plants 


direct to you or through 
your local florist 


An Outstanding Opportunity to Get Finest - 
Quality Plants at a Big Saving 


Think of getting the finest quality rose plants Premier—deep pink; and Red Premier—red. 
from the largest growers of roses in the world! These hardy roses are all gracefully formed, re- 








By buying direct from us you are assured of hav- liable and asensational value at the prices which we 
ing not only the finest rose garden but of saving quote youdirect. If youdo not care tosend direct, 
big money. For over a third of a century Poehl- go to your local florist and he will order for you. 
mann-grown roses have been noted for their uni- Prices Post Paid 
form quality and sturdiness. Every plant is mm Adee 5 ..$ 2.00 
firmly guaranteed to be a genuine Poehlmann- eS ee .. 5.50 
grown rose plant, well-rooted, vigorous and from arid . 13.50 
2 to 3 years old. You take no chances when you | ES ee oe . 26.50 
order from Poehlmann. oe ree r 50.00 
Four Wonderful Varieties Write for special quot 1tion on lots of 500 or 
We are now featuring four beautiful varieties— more. Se ad check or money order; or, if you 


Butterfly—shell pink; Columbia—light pink; prefcr, send no money but pay postman. 


POEHLMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


(The largest growers of Flowers in the World) 
Plant B Morton Grove, IIl. 


ae Your Garden 
, Free from Weeds 


Pi 

















Heres’s an Easy Way 


BARKER 







Saves the moisture—Makes 


your vegetables and flowers Grow 







Weeds cannot survive the eight rotary Maden veins 
in combination with the underground knife. They cut © 
them, shake the dirt off, turn their roots to the sun. 
“Best Weed Killer Ever Used.” 


Make a Dust Mulch 


In the same operation the blades and knife pulverize 7 
the clods and surface crust intoa level, porous moisture re- j,, 
taining mulch—finest cultivation possible to give plants. -) 

The BARKER gets close to the rows; guards protect 3% : 
the leaves. Has shovels for deeper cultivation. Inexpen- Ser) 
sive. Ideal for seedbed making at planting time. uts “<enees 
runners in strawberries. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. Contains many photos of 3 
the BARKER at its work, tells what market gardeners, 
flower growers and other practical gardeners every- 
where say about this machine; gives sizes and the prices @ 
delivered to you. Write today. A card will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 383, David City, Nebraska 





SAVE MONEY! GET THIS CATALOG 


Delphinium 


lants for $ 


RYLAND 24 


Finest Tested Seeds and Plants. 
Northern Grown to insure hardiness. 
Send now for cur new 1926 Spring Cat- 





Cage erate mts aver, alia | | Rerular Price $2.39; Send MO. or PO order 
7 i or ssorte amossum, dar ue— 
GOLDEN RULE NURSERIES 
4 Bellad az bl 4Gold Medal brids 
Dept. 10 OREGON, ILLINOIS YE pe ee pte | aon The —— fzbrids. 





you. my new ~~ catalog, featuring Gladioli, 
choice shrubs, garden seeds and plants mailed free 


upon request. Full-O-Pep seeds and plants ar 

5c to 20¢ Each thrifty growers—have pleased thousands, will satisfy 

and other bar sine you. Send your orders to (BH-3 
oe. ~ ave a YOUNG’S AURORA NURSERIES 




































bery, Roses, Seeds, ete. ge a “ og — apt Jim Young, President AURORA, ILLINOIs 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT c0., 221A.T. ‘Galesburg, Mich. 
20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES... .$1.00 + CRA! Ai ES 
New illustrated booklet “Better Grapes 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES... .$1.00 " udtenmindbeadnn cihvedtiineas kbieus, 
All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE W. D. SYDNOR, Grape Specialist, Ellerson, Virginia. 
Box L, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Each labeled and selected to cover the entire Mentiy Kundeod) 8 choicest Ruffled and Plain var., 12 
color range. 200 bulblets FREE on early large bulbs, asstd., $1.75; af for $3.00; 50 for $5.00. 1 
orders. Catalogue describing 75 varieties free. Purple G lory worth 50¢c FREE with first 200 orders. 


8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES ... .$1.00 | e 
25 Gladioli Bulbs For $1.00 | Prize Winning Gladioli 
Terrace Gladioli Gardens, Stevensville, Michigan | Order to-day FF, De KECK, Dakota, Ill, 
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The | a of All 
STRAWBERRY BOOKS 


Here is the most wonderful Strawberry Book 
ever published. Written by the world’s greatest 
strawberry expert. Tells his secret of grow- 
ing big crops of big luscious berries. 

No home or farm is complete without a berry 
garden. This new Berry Book gives you your 
choice of 6 ready-made berry gardensat special 
bargain prices. 

Pictures and describes 18 of the best standard 
varieties and 7 famous everbearers. Quotes 
low prices on raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes and features Rockhill, the $50,000 
strawberry. 

Send for this book and read how growers are 
making from $500 to $1,200 profit per acre from 
strawberries—others making $100 to $300 from 
small gardens. 

Just send your name and address on a_ post 
card or letter. Doitnuw. The book is Free. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Box 926 Three Rivers, Mich. 














Gold Medal Dabhlias 


| Winners inallstates 
| 





where shown, 1925 


**SURPRISE 





COLLECTION” 
Six splendid Giant 
Exhibition sorts 
our own selection. 
guaranteed a “rea 
surprise. Worth 
far more than here 

offered. 


6 varieties, 
one tuber of each; 
prepaid $5.00 











Write for our new catalog, the most authentic 
Dahlia Book in America, matled free on request. 


FISHER &.MASSON 


| (Dahlia Specialists) 
Sanhican Gardens (Box B ) 





Trenton, N. J. 
stsnapnenmesteasinl 


















































TWO SAMPLE GRAPE VINES, 25c 
We are grape specialists of 50 years 4, 
standing offering 66 varieties, also large 
growers of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Perennials.—Send for free 
descriptive catalog today. We can sup- 
ply your needs at a saving 
WEST HILL NURSFRIES, fee, 
208 Fredonia, N. Y. . 


RASS ea ep ERG 


FLOWERS — SHRUBS — TREES 
Sold Direct at Lowest Prices 


The Woodlawn 1926 catalogue and guide 
to planting fully describes the beauti- 
ful Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing Vines, 
etc., grown in our own nurseries. 
Also best varieties small fruit and nut 
trees. A copy will be sent you FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 














Lawn Mower 
Cultivates 1, 2 


Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 








” mowsthelawn. 
Free Circular. 


THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY co. 
2628 E. 79th S Cleveland, Ohio 














We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Radio Aerials 


HE location and the kind of aerial de- 
pends upon how near you are to a 
broadcasting station and on the type of 
radio you decide you can afford to buy or 
make. For real comfort and usefulness 
your selection should be limited to those 
sets which operate a loud speaker. If you 
live within a twenty-five mile circle of a 
station a low-priced set will work with a 
loud speaker and a short length of wire, 
either inside or outside the house, for the 
aerial. The higher priced sets may be 
cennected to an aerial called a “loop.” 
If you desire to get distant stations 
without the interference due to your 
local station program “leaking” in your 
selection of a set will be among the higher 
priced ones. There are some low price sets 
which can select distant stations without 
interference but you will have to de- 
pend upon the dealer for this information. 
Then again there isan interference due to 
two stations operating with waves so 
nearly alike that both waves come in at 
the same time. The more expensive sets 
with their greater power to select do not 
have this trouble. In any event if you 
are limited in price the inexpensive set 
can be made more selective by using as 
short an aerial wire as possible. Of 
course, a short length of wire will not 
bring in the distant stations unless you 
have a sensitive set but it will give you 
better reception for your local stations 
than a long one. 


A’ pointed out above some sets may be 
purchased which have the selectivity 
of the higher priced ones but these usually 
require a long aerial if distance is desired. 
Long aerials are usually placed outdoors 
but, as I will show later, these may be 
placed indoors if the room is available. 
The advantage of a long aerial is in its 
greater volume for obviously it traps a 
greater portion of the wave. For those 
who live at a distance from stations it is 
a foregone conclusion that a long aerial 
will be required with the simple and in- 
expensive sets if loud speaker volume is 
desired from the nearest points. But 
those without the twenty-five mile area 
are troubled less with interference as the 
waves broaden out and weaken very ma- 
terially after this distance even from our 
highest powered stations. Using the more 
sensitive sets and of course at the same 
time higher priced, the use of a short 
aerial or loop is still possible at a great 
distance from the local stations. 

One of the first points to know about 
aerial length is that it is undesirable and 
often harmful to make an aerial longer 
than 100 feet. No aerial wire should be 
placed near a lighting or power line. An 
aerial necessarily parallel to a power or 
lighting line should not be placed nearer 
to it than fifty feet especially if the line 
is a “high voltage” one. Almost any kind 
of wire will do but for the very best re- 
sults the use of enameled wire is recom- 
mended. This wire will not corrode and 
will maintain full signal strength. Two 
or three number 18 wires twisted to- 
gether and their ends soldered makes a 
splendid combination. The use of more 
than one wire for receiving is usually 
unnecessary, but a single stranded wire 
is better than a single solid one. 

All aerials should be carefully insulated 
at both ends and outdoor ones should be 
placed at least three feet in all directions 
from meta! roofs, spouting or other 
metallic objects. For distant reception 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


witha 


‘ ‘HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 















Fe a RR Rg EE Teg 


Inexpensive 
to install 


Smokeless 
Odorless 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dryandbath. Attaches toregular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
inthe Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOL YOKE MASS 











SPECIAL SPRING SALE 
Dahlias and Gladiolus 


50 choice bulbs, large-flowering glad- 
iolus, different colors, taken from our 
regular stock, with 1 Mrs. John S. Wood, 
rorgest and tallest gladiolus grown, 
for 

50 baibe, exquisite primulinus hybrid 
gladiolus, nasturtium colors, with 1 
AdaDePoy, Se ee. 
ination—$3.00, Both collections, $5 

12 choice dahlias, our own selection, 
all different and each labeled, listed in 
our catalog for $7.50 or over, for $5.00. 

Carefully packed and_sent prepaid. All 
bulbs guaranteed to bloom. Descriptive 
catalog free on request. 

CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
300 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 














FREE °'Sr‘tive-~ 


Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Pa Sent FREE. Best 








. A wy F. big-rox 
healthy, northern grown ne 
Raspberry and Black be ~ ag 

varieties. 





ech » 8t berry Plants 
that cnr ravers. weet prices: oma ig 
DASS NURSERY co. ° ay 4 Bridgman, Mich, 








Write forour 
FreeCatalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Bow 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Bex & Basket Co., Box 105, New Albany. Ind- 











WATER LILIES Queen of Garden Flowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 


W. B. SHAW’S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 








odropin Gladiolus Bulbs 


far northern grown, bloom wonderfully in 

hot or cold climates. Leading varieties 

moderately ced. Retail catalog FREE 
Dodropin Glad Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho 
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with the less expensive sets it is well to 
place the aerial wire as — as possible 
above the surrounding objects. This 
applies particularly to steel buildings in 
the city or corrugated iron covered ones 
in the country. The connection made to 
the aerial and leading into the receiving 
set should be soldered. If possible it is 
best to avoid all joints and to run the wire 
in a continuous length. If you are limited 
in space a very efficient aerial may be 
made by suspending a wire fifty feet to 
sixty feet long above the house or over 
two and make the lead-in connection at 
the exact center. Such an arrangement 
very often avoids a long lead-in wire and 
indirect conrections with all the trouble 
and expense of insulating. And it must be 
remembered that the length of lead-in 
wire is considered a part of the aerial wire 
and must be figured in the total length. 


At this point I wish to say something 
of making and putting up outdoor 
aerials which do not disfigure the house or 
garden. So many otherwise orderly and 
well-kept buildings and surroundings are 
marred ‘by carelessly erected aerials that 
one almost wishes radio out of existence. 
Readers of this magazine I know would 
not tolerate a straggling and frayed 
clothesline permanently criss-crossing 
the garden or old ropes strung around 
their homes. Yet this is exactly what is 
seen in many of the aerials erected today. 

As hinted above an outside aerial is not 
always a necessity and it should be 
decided upon only as a last resort where 
the set lacks receptive power or the 
building construction interferes. It is 
much easier nine cases out of ten to place 
an indoor aerial sufficiently long for the 
average set to receive stations several 
hundred miles away than an outdoor one. 

If an outdoor aerial is decided upon 
and a length of at least fifty feet is pos- 
sible above the house this is the prefer- 
able location. In this case the simplest 
method of fastening is to nail a length cf 
wood, previously given two or three coats 
of dark-colored paint, directly to one side 
of the roof and projecting out over the 
other side at least four feet. By making 
the length sufficiently great no unsightly 
braces are necessary. A piece of cedar 
or hard pine nine feet long, four inches 
wide and seven-eighths thick nailed 
wide side down and projecting four feet 
will answer for rigidity and permanency. 
Of course the insulators and wire must be 
fastened to the supports before nailing 
in place. The best glazed insulators only 
should be used. One placed on each end 
between the wire and support is sufficient. 

If there are no interfering chimneys a 
few feet in length may be gained by 
placing one support on one side and the 
remaining one on the other such that the 
wire will run diagonally. The lead-in wire, 
taken from the end nearest a window 
where the set is to be placed, should be 
kept clear of the house at all points. If 
the lead-in must be brought in at the 
side of the house a length of rubber 
tubing should be placed over the wire 
where it passes around the eaves. Make 
the lead-in as short and direct as possible. 
—M. G. Kopf. 
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im 
OUSE CLUSTER 
on 8 ft. pole; stained brown; re- 
movable bottom. 12 Ibs. $6.00. 


will always be 


arrivals from 








rystal Luke, Lil. 
cannot 


No.X-15 EZY-CLEAN MARTIN 
HOUSE; ready for paint; 3-story 
28 comp.,85 Ibs., $12.50; 2-story, 


20 comp., 75 1bs.$10.50. 41 Lake Street 





5A WREN 
USE: stained 


HOUSE 





ae we Ge OF Ee 
No .X-10 STONE BIRD BATH. Where 
this beautiful bird bath is 
songsters. 
correct; of classic design; bowl 21/7 
diam.; pedestal 26’’ high 75 
We suggest early installation of these bird 
comforts to cetenss 60 your the first 
Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog on 
= cot We oie dealers. 
y you we will, or 0 


GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 


Crystal Lake, Ill. 









WOODPECKER 
or FLICKER 


ibe. high; may be ap 

pl to the si 
of tree, house or 
barn; otainee 
brown. 12 | 
$2.00 


* FEEDING 8TA- 
TION attracts 
birds; assures you 
daily visite next 
winter Stained 







No. 5 BLUE- 
BIRD HOUSE, 
stained brown, 
hinged bottom 
for cleaning. 4 
Ibs. $1.00, 


Bees 





laced there 
jentifically 


1bs.$10.00 


F. O. B. Factory, wow 
If they Upper air vent in roof, making it 
“ cooler in summer and warmer tn win- 
ter. 22 x 27’, 24” high, unfinished, 
$12.00. Painted any color, $18.00, 

24’’x39’ ,30’ high, unfinished, $18.00. 
Painted, Sea.ee Weight 80 — 














Easy to 
Owna 





N 








Sn TRACTOR 


1926 Modei—Saves You 
Time — Money — Labor 


hand hoeing, weéding, 
five men, Just the outfit for smal 


Trac- 
for Coteles. and Specie! Low Prices. 
Searn how qpey & to have the con- 


GARDEN 









ow you can own areal tractor—the 1926 Model SHAW* 
mae pty poy meee! om Nee Price, Thenew SHAW 
is better built, more efficient. Has perfect tool control. Does away with 


all the backbreaking farm tasks. Outworks 
lq, farms, truck gardens, es- 

tates, suburban places, etc. 
2% and 3% 

Horse-Power 

Two Speed Gear 
* SHAW Garden Tractors 
come in either walkingor 
can be 















of power farming. Write 


THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
Dept. BG10, Galesburg, Kans. 














For your hardy border in shade or 
half shade anons shrubs. Special in- 
troduction oer by Parcel Post pre- 
P 6 Ostrich Plume, 6 
erns, 4 Sensitive and 4 Evergreen Ferns. 
year old dormint plants for $5.00. One half of 







ra riptive catalog. ild 
end Hardy Perennials in 200 varieties. Moco- 
asin, Shooting Star, Wood Lily, Bluehells, 
Blood also Everg and Hedge Plants 


Ferndale Nursery, § Askov, Minn. 


30 flowering size bulbs in 
six fine named sorts, 

labeled OR 100 blooming size, 
not labeled and 100 bulblets for One Dollar 


Postpaid to Fifth zone. Beyond add 10 cents. 
Geo. S. WOODRUFF, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 














VICK’S "=: SEEDS 


row The Best Crons The Earth Produces 
So testify thousands of successful growers 
VICK’S GARDEN & FLORAL GUIDE 
Lists the best old and many new varieties of vege- 
table farm and flower seeds, plants, bulbs. Send 
for free copy today from America’s Firat Cata- 
logue Concern. 


[JAMES VICK’S SONS, 90 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


GLALIOLUS, ‘1910 ROSE” 


100 la bulbs of this famous variety, post paid 
for $3.00. Or, 25 ‘1910 ROSE,” and 75 large $2 50 
bulbs in 15 choice varieties separately labeled ° 

FAIRPLAIN GLADIOLUS FARM, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

















GLADIOLUS $,.tuts, isicatepan 
41 varieties, labeled separ- 
ately for $4.25 postpaid. Nothing better. Omitting 
Mr. W. H. Phipps and Mrs. Leon Douglas 39 varieties 
for $2.70. 100 medium size, fine mixture $1.00 List. 


| P. J. Pentecost Tipton, Indiana 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for big free 1926 book beautifully 
vrinted in colors telling how to do it. 
as 


PLYMOUTH 
600 H St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 














Better Homes and Gardens 

Givi You has grown much larger since 
More you emt know a Underiy 

growt the influence o 

Month our readers, who seldom over- 


look an opportunity to men- 
tion Better Homes and 
Gardens to their friends, and 
whosend us thousands of other 
pay pry each month. We 
are ai to show our ap; ta- 
tion by making Better Homes 
and Gardens constantly 

igger and more attractive. 
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Grow ‘Em 
LIKE THIS! 


So big that three, side by side, extend across 
top of quart box. It’sthenew giant Mastodon 
—sweet, juicy, everbearing. Bears in 100 days 
after planting. 12 plants for $2.50; 25 for 
$4.00 ;50 for $7.00 ;75 for $10.00 ;100 for $12.00. 
Grown Right—on fresh, new landsoil rich in natural 
plant foods. Vigorous, heavy-rooted. 

Shipped Right—Our own special moss pack. Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 


30-DAY OFFER—ORDER NOW 


Following popular combinations sent POSTPAID if 
ordered in 3U days: 


50 Dunlap (early), 50 Gibson (midseason) 1 

50 Gibson, 50 Burrill (new), 25 Cooper (big), ss 

25 Eaton (late), 2 Mastodon (new giant ever- 2 

aw tdwkhse esse enen be tad oma os eae 

3 Concord Grapes, 12 Blackberry, 12 Red A 

Raspberry, 12 Black Raspberry, 100 Standard 3 

variety strawberry plants................... 
OTHER OFFERS contained in our free Catalog. 
Instruction book free with every order. 


KEITH sckserv 





Box 33 Sawyer, Mich. 












MaKe Your Plants 
Grow! 


It’s easy to grow beauti- 
ful lawns and gardens or 
crisp tender vegetables 
with Wizard. A concen- 
trated, weedless natural 
fertilizer that puts new 
life and beauty into all 
plants. 


Send for booklet — “How To Make 


Free‘ Better Lawns and Gardens.” 
The Pulverized Manure Co. 


103 Union Stock Yards. Chicago 


























Evergreens 


Ornamental Shrubs, Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, 

Vines, Perennials, Fall and Spring Bulbs. Our 

nursery stock is the best that is being grown. Let 

us help you landscape your home. Write for our 

big illustrated catalog. It is free. 

KANSAS EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
ROBERT SCOTT Proprietor 











1531 Colorado Street, Manhattan, Kansas 
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PLANT BARGAINS! 


HIGHEST QUALITY — LOWEST PRICES 
. ICES PREPAID PER PLANT. 





Wealthy Xpple—The Un NEE CONNEs co ccaccosencsccesscoced . 
Waneta Pium—The Giant of Hardy Plums povcccccecesecosscosess @ 25 
Spineless Red Raspberry—Produgtive, delicious...... a 
Siberian Rugos: Rose—Large, behutiful.. . 

May Day—The Beautiful ee Lawn Tree. 
Tartarian Bush Honeysuckle—For hedge or lawn.. 
Siberian Almond—Large flowering, dwarf ehrub.. 
Caragana—Hardiest and best of al wiaaeeae 
Siberian Buckthorn—Ideal for trimmed hedges. 
Silver Leaf Sandcherry—Showy and fruitful .... 2... 0.66... csc eeees 35 


16 SLAgiSiUs Buies S5c 
Carl A. Hansen Nursery Catalog Pre usher, 8. Dak. 








2 YEARS $1. 36 ONE YEAR $2. 

100 Asparagus $1. Twenty-five Rhubarb $1. Fifty Gladioli 
$1. 100 Spires Van Houttie $5. Five Delicious. 2 Duchess 
and 3 Wealt hy apples $2. 10 Richmond cherry $3. Ten 


12 WELCH’S CONCORD GRAPEVINES 


plum $3. Good 4-ft Trees. (prepaid) Order from this 
Checks accepted. Wholesale List Free CNDOAT. gutranteed. 
WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH,_ IOWA 


GLADIOLI, PEONIES and IRIS 


Send for our new catalog. 
UNNY ACRES NURSER 
W. F. CHRISTMAN, Mgr. 


ROBBINSDALE. 

















Better Homes and Gardens 


Keeping the Backyard Tidy 


HERE are few places about the home 


more difficult to keep spick and span | 


than the area along the backyard fence. 
Refuse and garbage, paper and rags seem 
to accumulate there naturally and wait 
for a good brisk wind to scatter them all 
over the place. Unless there is some sort 
of provision made to handle the refuse 
that comes from the house, it is almost 
impossible to keep the backyard clean, 
while with simple facilities there need be 
no raking up of rubbish and scattered 
paper or garbage. 

A good container suitable to receive 
the household garbage can be built of 
concrete at only a small cost. Once built 
can easily be 


it will last indefinitely, 








A refuse burner made of concrete blocks 


kept sanitary and will never prove a 
harboring place for rodents, as will be the 
case with some less durable material. 
Ash containers and refuse burners may 
be made in the same way and if a few 
simple directions are followed they may 
be built by anyone who is handy with 
common tools. 

Built like a square box, the form making 
is quite simple and with a little care 
good-appearing work may be easily 
turned out. Garbage containers are 
usually built with an open top fitted with 
a metal lid and a door at the Lottom, 
from which the contents may be removed 
by shovel. Another method is to build 
the box with a hinged lid and one sloping 
side so that the contents may be easily 
removed from the top with a shovel. This 
style is frequently used also for ash con- 
tainers. 

If desired the receptacles may be made 
circular. In this case metal forms may be 
used, consisting of two large cans or sheet 
iron cylinders like sections of a steel 
smoke stack, one the proper diameter for 
the outside and the other the correct 
diameter for the inside. In this case the 
forms need not be removed, until they 
become rusted or unsightly, tho they 
may be easily cut away with a chisel 
at any time after the concrete has hard- 
ened. 

The outside form is first stood on end 
on a smoothed off piece of ground and 
the concrete placed to form the bottom. 
The inside form is then set on the fresh 
concrete so that the space between it and 
the outside form is even all around and 
the concrete placed immediately to form 
the side walls. The top is then smoothea 
off and an impression made in it to re- 
ceive the lid. 

Wooden forms should be made so 
that the surfaces next to the concrete 
are fairly smooth in order to assure a 
nice finish on the hardened concrete. 


Lumber finished on one side should be | 
used and a little care taken to see that | 


the joints are even. The method of plac- 
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~ CLOTHES DRIER 


- Dries washing spotlessly 
clean. The Drier revolves in the breeze, 
allowing the clothes to turn gently, thus 
giving every piece an equal chance at 
the air and sunshine. 

You can hang the entire washing 
without a step or lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes a hundred feet or 
more along the length of an old style wash line. 

FOLDS LIKE AN UMBRELLA 

WHEN NOT IN USE 

A proven success. Thousands in use every- 
where. Positively guaranteed satisfactory. Easy 
to put up and take down, 135 ‘ 
feet of extra high grade line. 
Requires only 15 feet of 
space. All metal parts heavily 
galvanized to prevent rust. 


Has several exclusive fea- 
tures that makes Clay Sun- 
shine the queen of all driers. 


Write for beautifully illus- 
trated folder B2-56 


IOWA GATE CO. 
* Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Fats FRUIT TREES 























Apple irre 3 2 2 yore. 6e7 ft. 
100 
Cherrs Trees 2 year 5-7 ft. 


50.00 per 100 
~ POMONA sells direct to you at a 
_ Saving, al ) first classselected 
trees guarantee d true to name. 
REGULAR VALUE, 
10Strong 2 yr. Grape 
Vines, 2 Salem (red', 
<~- 2 Worden ( bine). 
8 Niagara (white), 8 Concord (black) l 95 
all by mai i Ipostpaid, .C.O.D., for 
no money — We ship ‘.. 0.D. 
Proves freight and express (see catalog) 
Bigfree catalog. Everything needed for your grounds, 
»garden, Write today—save half your money. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
118 Tree Ave. Dansville, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL crn E 








6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood) Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects Lawfs, Churches, 


Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. 


Write for FREE Fence Book and New EE Ge vv0eetvattttnaeeninyy 
Low Prices. 

















RNAMENTAL Shrubbery, Fruit 
Trees, Garden and Flower Seeds. 
1926 Catal og fias'with bargnins 


Extra Heavy 2 year old Privet, Barberry, 
Hydrangeas, etc., AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, OHIO 





























New, Heavy-yielding—Producing fruit 
\ first year from seed. Bears all sum- 
mer and fall berries large as grapes. Easily 
cultivated same as tomatoes. —— om 
pies, Jellies, sauce, etc. Large pkg., 
moth pkg., 25c, postpaid. New Catalog Free. 
ra package of new G eden ne jeberries 
and ask for our free catalog TOD 
GRISWOLD SEED & NURSERY co. 
‘48361 So. 10th St., Lincoin, Nebraska. 


STRAWBERRIES, RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS 


No garden complete without them. No Foods so Dell- 
cious, none 80 easy to grow. Get our FREE CATALOG, 
for more Pleasure, Health and Profit from your Garden. 
W. Ww. THOMAS :-THE STRAWBERRY PLANTMANJ 

-_—_— Dept. 138, Anna, Illinois. 











Dependable Fruit and Ornamental 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Splendid opportunity for salesmen and sales- 
women. Steady demand. Complete cooperation. 
Pay check weekly. We deliver and collect. 


| Write for terms 


MINNESOTA | ing the concrete is the same as that fol- |, 


Est.1886) PERRY NURSERY CO., Dept. N38, ROCHESTER, N, ¥. 
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lowed when metal forms are used, the in- 
side form being set as soon as the bottom 
has been placed. If a door is to be placed 
in the bottom for the removal of the 
contents, a small box-like form just the 
size of the opening should be fitted at the 
proper place to the inside form and should 
be just the right width to take up the 
space between the inside and outside 
forms. Bolts or lugs for the hinges should 
be held in place so that they will be em- 
bedded in the hardened concrete. They 
may often be placed in holes in the out- 
side form and wedged into place so that 
they project into the concrete. 

If walls are thin, they should be rein- 
forced with wire mesh or heavy wire 
netting. If they are somewhat thicker, 
up to three inches, looped rods should be 
used. 

In placing the concrete it should be 
spaded as it is placed in order to make 
sure of an even, well-finished surface. 
This is accomplished by pushing a spade 
down between the concrete and the form 
as the concrete is placed so that the 
coarser particles wil! be worked back into 
the center, leaving a fine mortar next to 
the surface and assuring a clean finish. 

In mixing the concrete, a mixture of 
one part of cement to three parts of 
screened aggregate which varies from 
coarse to fine, with the largest pieces 
not over a half-inch, should be used. Care 
should be taken that the aggregates are 
free from dirt and dust and only enough 
water should be used to make a quaky 
or jelly-like mixture. 

Another backyard improvement that 
will be found easy to build and well 
worthwhile is a refuse burner where old 
paper, burnable refuse and boxes may be 
burned. It may be made of solid con- 
crete in the same way that the garbage 
container is made except that two open- 
ings should be left in the bottom to allow 
adraft. The top should be covered with a 
wire screen in place of doors and it is 
ready for use.—H. Colin Campbell. 


How to Make a Portfolio 


Continued from page 99 

A guest book of lovely hand-blocked 
paper would give great distinction to 
your entrance hall. A good size would be 
thirteen and one-half inches wide and 
seven and one-half inches high. 

A clever idea for a bedroom is tomake 
a small note book for the dresser or 
dressing table and a writing portfolio for 
the desk or table to match it. It is inter- 
esting to have them match the room in 
character, for example, in a room French 
in style make them of taffeta covered 
with gold or silver lace, with a small 
bunch of silk flowers on the cover. In the 
Colonial room one could make them of a 
quaint deep cream paper with prim little 
bouquets of flowers. A modern room 
would be very smart indeed if it had a 
pad and portfolio of black silk with a 
futuristie design painted in brilliant oil 
colors, lined with silk to match one of the 
predominating colors. 

The possibilities are endless and the 
most interesting thing to do is to gather 
a number of pieces of lovely paper or of 
silk and cotton goods, bits of lace and 
ribbon together and make combinations 
for portfolios. 
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LOOK STEADILY AT THIS DISH OF RASPBERRIES FOR A FEW 
SECONDS THEN THINK OF THE DELICIOUS MELTING FLESH. 


FULL OF RICH CREAMY JUICE. LID YOUR MOUTH WATER? 


Erskine Park Everbearing Red Raspberry 
The early ’till late berry 
SHOULD BE PLANTED IN EVERY GARDEN 


Conceive the joy and satisfaction of having such berries on your table all through the summer 
and autumn, the source of wonder to your neighbors, that you can pick the finest raspberries from 
the latter part of June until the snow flies. On November 20th we cut a large branch of the 
Erskine Park with blossoms, green berries and ripe fruit upon it. 

The plant is by far the strongest growing aT we have ever seen. 
and it also has the largest and most roots of any with which we are acquainted. 

It was tirst discovered on the beautiful estate ‘‘Erskine Park’’ of Mr. George Westinghouse, 
|| Lee, Mass. This estate is in the midst of the beautiful Berkshire Hills, with a temperature in winter 
of 30 or 40 degrees below zero, so that the hardiness of this berry is unquestioned. 


|=] Whether tt is berries or fruit trees, shrubs or roses, evergreens, hedge plants, or ornamental shade trees, we 
are headquarters for a large stock in unlimited assortment. Send for our general catalog ‘*B’'—it describes 
all—it's yours for the asking. 


|| GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866, Rochester, N.Y. 





It branches like a tree 
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a Save $300 to $1250 — 


85 Others 
to Choose 
From 


. . . 
On a Home of Distinctive Beauty 

A Bennett Ready-Cut home saves you Desirable built-in conveniences. Fire- 
the middlemen’s profits, also weeks of stop construction - double walls and 
labor because it is easier and quicker floors - notched wall plates-characteristic 
erected. Bennett features that assure lifetime 

Highest quality seasoned lumber,mach- service and permanent value. 
ine sawed to perfect fit—no waste. And See the Bennett homes near you- write 
you know the exact cost in advance. us for names of the owners. 


New Book of Homes FREE 


Photo illustrations and plans of over 85 charm- 
ing homes and 10 styles of garages, all 
sizes. FRE: in U. S. east of Indiana and 


























North of Ohio river: elsewhere _ 
$1.00. ss / 
enner¢ om S ee | 
Better-Built Ready-Cut: Suro | 
BENNEIT HOMES ~~ aiiian 
146 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send me the 104 page Bennett Book, new 
low prices and valuable building facts. 


EER ar ks aes ee saaee 


‘ SN Ts cased ndecec dibaebeas 












The WILSHIRE 


RLooms and Bath 











OLDS Seeds 


Known for Reliability 


We specialize in Field Seeds. Our Clovers, 
Alfalfa and Timothy are standards for purity, 
hardiness and high germination. Samples if desired. 
Fire Dried Seed Corn. Wisconsin grown, 
adapted varieties. Stock never so fine. 
Prices low. 

Pedigreed Oats and Barley. Weare 
headquarters. Also Seed Potatoes 
and Forage Crops. 

OLDS’ 39th CATALOG 
Now ready. 96 pages illustrated. 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
complete list of best varieties. Bulbs, 
tools and supplies.Send postal today. 
L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 92, Madison Wisconsin. 





[FREE GARDEN BOOK 
Write For It! 


If interested in greater pro- 
ductivity and more money from 
farm, garden or fruit land, get this 
free book. All about fruits, farm 
and field crops, trees, shrubs, berries, grapes’ 
vegetables and flowers. Packed with useful plant- 
ing and growing information. Edition limited 
Write for FREE GARDEN BOOK. NOW: 


Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 
104 Court St. Beatrice, Nebraska 























with the Woodland Gardens 


Tuneln by sending for catalog of rare and 


standard gladiolus, all along the 
line from Gera'dine Farrar to Halley- at popular prices 
Hardy vines for your porch and pergola 


Perennials for your hardy border 
Blue Bells for your woodsy nook 


THE WOODLAND GARDENS, KESWICK ,IOWA 
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2 60%. Writefo REE catalog. 
George Stromer (Originator) New 
Buffalo, Michigan. R. 7. 





For 43 years I’ve been 
supplying home and 
commercial growers with 
choicest Fruit Trees, 
Bushes and Early, Late 
and Everbearing Straw- 
berries. Also ShadeTrees, 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Get my low 
prices and save money. 


L.J.Farmer, Box 243, Pulaski, N.Y. 
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inch blackberries of the “ALFRED” 
variety are common. They are sweet, 
coreless,and hardy. Upright growers. 
Found wild 9 years ago Prices reduced 
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EVER before have the homemakers of America 
been afforded such an arsenal of service and help- 
fulness as has been brought together in this and the 
preceding issue of Better Homes and Gardens. Those of 
you who like a few vegetables in the garden will find 
this the greatest collection of practical information 
ever placed in your hands. There is meat in every 
paragraph, all the way from that fine article on page 5 
by Mr. Cooley. We have, by no means, neglected the 
other phases of homemaking as even a casual examina- 
tion of these pages will indicate. 

I am sure that there are going to be better gardens 
in the three-quarters of a million homes we reach, and, 
also, I am sure that there is going to be a better quality 
of living in these homes because of it. We react to the 
atmosphere in which we live and when we surround 
ourselves with flowers and trees and growing things we 
are bound to be just a little better for it. Our homes 
are going to mean more to us and we will make them 
just a little more attractive and comfortable. It seems 
to me that this year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred 
Twenty-six is the red letter year. We have every chance 
to make it the best we have ever lived; let’s do it! In 
the meantime, if you can, a word to some friend or 
relative about what we are all trying to do will be 
highly appreciated. 


WHat do you think of the “Better Bunny page” 

we have been running since January? It is for the 
kiddies too small to quite understand the Nature page. 
You will note that each month the “Better Bunnies” 
are doing something worthwhile around the house; in 
this quiet way they suggest things which the kiddies 
can do in their own way in this merry game of making 
the home “more comfortable and attractive.” Read it 
to your own kiddies and let me know whether they 
like it. When I took home the January number I had 
to read the page three times to my own girls before 
they were satisfied, and now they can hardly wait for 





the next issue to come from the press. It is good to have 
something like this for the little tots. It is none too soon 
to be interesting them in the business of real home- 
making and real service in life. May I add that this page 
was more than a year in the process of formation and 
that it was the best idea submitted by nearly fifty com- 
petent people? The same sort of care goes into every 
— page and I hope particularly that your kiddies 
ike it. 


OMEONE has said that if I have a dollar and you 
have a dollar and we swap, we still have a dollar 
apiece; but if I have an idea and you have an idea and 
we swap, then we each have two ideas. I often think 
of this when the day’s mail comes in and I read letters 
from readers in all parts of the English-speaking world. 
Here is one reader dreaming of getting a home of his 
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own but doubting whether he can do it; then with the 
next hand I pick up a letter from a reader worse off 
financially than the first one, telling how they have 
won the dream at last. To read one of these letters is 
to know that the greatest achievement in life is to make 
the dream of owning a home come true! Now, we are 
swapping these ideas every day in letters and thru these 
pages; and the more we swap the more important this 
magazine will be in arresting ‘he current of prodigality 
and in making this country a nation of homes. To the 
doubters, I would like to offer this thought from 
President Coolidge: ‘‘Under present conditions any 
ambition of America to become a nation of home owners 
would be by no means impossible of fulfillment .. . 
Let them begin, however slender their means, the 
building and the perfecting of the national character 
by the building and adorning of a home which shall be 
worthy of the habitation of an American family, calm 
“ the assurance that ‘the gods send thread for a web 
egun’,”’ 





I WISH I might tell each of you personally how much 
I appreciate your friendly letters. I like to see this 
neighborly spirit and I like best to reflect it on every 
single page that goes into the magazine. I want to see 
Better Homes and Gardens a friendly and helpful 
monthly visitor to every single family—an ambassador 
of good-will and real service. Now and then somebody 
warns me that this is undignified and unprecedented 
and that we ought to climb on a little tin throne some- 
where and withdraw behind the third person! 

I can only smile at these times, for there immediately 
flashes into my mind a picture of what real neighborli- 
ness has always seemed to me to be like. I seem to see 
neighbors leaning over the back fence visiting. Often 
they are in their workaday clothes—no “dignity” here! 
I see them visiting back and forth, running in on one 
another on a friendly basis of complete understanding— 
minus this false sense of dignity which has built up 
more Chinese walls between folks than almost anythin 
else. Indeed, dignity does not fit in the picture of rea 
neighborliness at all. And, as for precedents—well, just 
because no other magazine has ever been friendly in 
just this way before does not impress me at all—I 
think it is high time we changed the styles—don’t you? 
Better Homes and Gardens is a rocking-chair magazine 
and it won’t offend us a bit if you have on your slippers 
when you read it. I want every one to feel at ease and 
comfortable in our presence! 


GOME of you seem to think I am joking when I invite 
letters of comment and criticism—but read again 
the paragraph above about swapping ideas! I mean it, 
as tens of thousands of readers 
know who have written in. We 
want to help if we can—to visit, at 
any rate. e 
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